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A  voiCB  from  the  ■woody  depths  of 
Canada,  disoassing  the  Origities  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  history,  takes  one  at  first 
somewhat  by  surprise.  It  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  the  youthful  universities  of  British 
America  to  say  that,  as  yet,  it  is  not  to 
their  professorial  chairs  that  the  literary 
world  looks  for  enlightenment  in  matters 
requiring  a  long-continued  scientific  re¬ 
search.  The  salaries  of  Canadian  professors, 
ranging  from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  are  not  sufiicient,  save  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  to  attract  from  this  coun¬ 


try  any  man  of  literary  mark.  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  however,  is  one  of  those  excep¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  important  branches 
of  knowledge  and  literature  the  pursuit 
of  which  is  not  remunerative;  and  any 
man  who  sets  himself  to  work  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  department  of  knowled^  is  glad  to 
get  some  appointment  which  insures  to 
him  a  livelihood,  while  leaving  him  leisure 
for  his  favorite  studies.  Imis  is  what 
Dr.  Wilson  has  done.  At  Toronto  he 
worthily  fills  a  chair  of  History  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  to  which  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  in  1852 ;  and  in  the  ten  years  which 
have  since  elsmsed,  he  has  employed  the 
long  leisure  ot  the  summer  recess  in  pros¬ 
ecuting  those  arch»ological  studies  for 
which  he  had  acquired  no  mean  reputation 
before  he  left  Scotland. 

In  most  cases,  a  long  residence  abroad 


*  PrMtiorie  Man.  Researches  into  the  Orwin  of 
Civtiuation  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  Bj  Dawixl 
Wilson,  LL.D.  2  toIs.  London,  1862. 

Tjfpee  of  Mankind;  or,  Ethnological  Researches, 
hosed  upon  the  Ancient  Monuments,  Paintings,  Sculp¬ 
tures,  and  Crania  of  Races.  By  J.  G.  Non,  M.D., 
and  Qbobob  R.  Oliddon.  London,  1864. 
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is  very  detrimental  to  a  literary  career,  portant  questions  the  author  leaves  us  in 
The  etran^ness  of  the  country  and  of  the  doubt  as  to  his  opinion, 
mode  of  life,  the  duties  of  the  appoint-  Prehi$toric  Man — the  very  title  of 
ment,  perhaps  the  unhealthiness  of  the  the  book  is  suggestive  of  scores  of  keenly- 
climate,  combine  to  waste  the  prime  of  vexed  questions  which  now  agitate  the 
life,  when  literary  ambition  and  enthusiasm  literary,  and  not  less  so  the  ecclesiastical, 
for  work  are  strongest ;  while  the  scarcity  world.  But  Dr.  Wilson  has  happily  no 
of  books  of  reference,  the  difficulty  of  love  for  that  spirit  of  heterodox  specula- 
communicating  with  fellow-workers,  and  tion  which  has  of  late  become  a  passion, 
not  least,  the  getting  “  out  of  gear”  with  a  pest,  a  mania.  In  his  book  there  are  no 
public  opinion  at  home,  the  diminished  accounts  of  pretended  generations  of  man- 
sensibility  to  the  taste  of  the  reading  kind  before  Adam — no  intellectual  bigotry 
world,  which  seldom  fails  to  steal  over  and  self-conceit  which  delight  to  mock  at 
the  scholar  in  the  comparative  isolation  of  received  opinions  in  science  and  at  corn- 
life  abroad,  are  all  unfavorable  to  his  ao-  mon  faith  in  religion.  The  purpose  of 
complishment  of  any  great  work.  Dr.  his  book  is  simply  to  elucidate,  from  many 
Wilson  has  been  more  fortunately  circum-  and  varied  sources,  the  arts  of  life  as  they 
stanced,  and  he  has  turned  his  ^portuni-  appear  in  the  initiatory  stage  of  civiliza- 
ties  most  happilv  to  account.  In  prepar-  tion,  and  before  history  arose  to  describe 
ing  his  first  work,  the  PrehUtoric  Annah  and  leave  a  record  of  them.  “  Prehistoric 
of  Scotland,  he  had  studied  in  its  gen-  man,”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
eral  bearings  the  interesting  branch  of  legitimately  used  by  Dr.  Wilson,  does  not 
archaeology  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  mean  mankind  at  an  epoch  prior  to  all 
and  had  mastered  it  in  detail  as  regards  historj^,  but  merely  prior  to  the  invention 
the  British  Isles ;  and  when  be  transferred  of  written  records  by  the  particular  race 
his  residence  to  Canada,  he  wisely  resolv-  or  nation  of  which  he  writes.  Thus,  a 
ed  to  find  in  the  New  World  a  field  for  thousand  years  ago — we  might  say  at  a 
further  researches  and  contemplation.  Ar-  much  later  date — the  entire  population  of 
chaeology  is  a  science  which  can  only  par-  the  American  continent  was  “  prehistoric,” 
tially  prosecuted  in  the  closet.  It  is  although  history  was  at  that  time  cultivat- 
true  that,  for  very  many  of  his  facts,  the  ed  by  every  nation  of  the  Old  World  from 
archaeologist,  like  the  votaries  of  other  China  to  the  Atlantic, 
sciences,  must  depend  upon  the  truthful-  Dr.  Wilson  has  brought  together  a 
ness  and  sound  judgment  of  fellow-inquir-  great  mass  of  curious  and  interesting 
ers ;  but  the  more  widely  be  can  see  and  materials  in  elucidation  of  the  arts  of  life  as 
examine  for  himself,  the  more  valuable  they  appear  in  the  initiatory  stage  of  civil- 
and  the  more  interesting  will  lie  the  book  ization.  This  constitutes  tlie  value  of  his  , 
in  which  the  results  of  his  research  are  work.  He  has  studied  this  early  phase 
recorded.  This  value  and  this  interest  of  humanity,  those  rude  beginnings  of 
are  to  be  found  in  no  common  measure  civilization,  in  many  different  countries; 
in  the  work  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  now  and  in  his  pages  we  obtain  interesting 
published.  It  is  a  mature  and  mellow  glimpses  of  primitive  peoples  in  various 
work  of  an  able  man ;  free  alike  from  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  a  strong  advocate 
crotchets  and  from  dogmatism,  and  ex-  for  the  use  of  the  terms  “  stone  period,” 
hibiting  on  every  page  the  caution  and  “  bronze  period,”  “  iron  period and  un¬ 
moderation  of  a  well-balanced  judgment ;  questionably  they  may  be  employed  with 
written  in  a  sWle  which  in  many  parts  is  advanti^e  to  mark  different  stages  ot 
lamentably  diffuse,  but  which  artistically  civilization.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
interweaves  with  the  level  portions  of  the  that  these  periods  have  nothing  in  coin- 
book  charming  passages  of  personal  narra-  mon  with  the  periods  of  geology.  They 
tive  and  description.  The  plan  of  the  did  not  exist  in  succession  all  over  the 
hook  naturally  occasions  considerable  re-  earth ;  they  all  cotixisted  at  the  same 
dundancy,  which  is  not  satbfactory  to  a  time.  When  one  people  was  in  full  pos- 
diseiplined  intellect ;  and  yet  for  the  gen-  session  of  the  metallurgic  arts,  which  is 
eral  reader  we  suspect  this  redundancy  will  called  the  “  iron  period,”  another  would 
be  useful  and  not  unpleasing.  Another  be  only  able  to  deal  with  the  softer  ones 
and  stronger  objection,  likely  to  be  taken  and  most  simple  alloys,  which  is  what  is 
by  men  who  have  studied  this  department  meant  by  the  “  bronze  period while  a 
of  archieology,  is,  that  on  too  many  im-  third  might  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
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metals,  and  make  its  rude  implements 
of  stone  or  bone.  In  early  times  especial¬ 
ly,  emigrants  from  a  highly  civilized  na¬ 
tion  otien  relapsed  into  a  state  of  barba¬ 
rism  ;  so  that,  when  the  parent  stock  was 
in  full  possession  of  the  metallurgic  arts, 
some  of  its  offshoots  had  fallen  back  into 
the  bronze  or  stone  period.  Imagine  a 
tribe  or  family  setting  out  from  the  pri¬ 
meval  fatherland  in  Western  Asia,  and 
traveling  forth  into  the  vast  forests  which 
covered  ancient  Europe.  There  was  no 
grain,  no  vegetables,  we  might  say  even 
no  fruits,  growing  wild  around  them,  as 
in  the  more  prolihc  regions  of  the  south, 
with  its  date-palms  and  bread-fruit  trees. 
The  wanderers,  w’e  shall  suppose,  had 
their  Hocks  and  herds,  and  struggled  on, 
too  busily  absorbed  in  the  task  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  to  think  of  any  thing 
higher.  If  it  so  chanced  that  the  flocks 
of  any  little  band  of  emigrants  died  out, 
the  emigrants  would  fall  into  a  still  lower 
state,  supporting  themselves  by  the  pre¬ 
carious  produce  of  fishing  or  hunting. 
They  would  now  make  their  weapons  of 
bone  or  of  stone  ;  .and  step  by  step,  if  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  fooa  increased — as 
in  certain  localities  it  must  have  done — 
they  would  sink  lower  and  lower  into  the 
depths  of  barbarism.  The  Greeks  wisely 
planted  their  colonies  at  the  outset  as 
organized  communities,  in  which  all  the 
crafts  of  civilized  life  were  represented  ; 
but  this  was  the  exception.  The  march 
of  the  nations  followed  no  such  plan  ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  while  one  part  of  a 
race  was  steadily  advancing  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  other  parts  of  it  were  retrograding. 
The  accumulated  wisdom  and  exiwrience 
of  successive  generations  can  be  retained 
only  partially,  and  very  insecurely,  among 
an  unlettered  people,  dependent  on  or^ 
tradition  for  all  knowledge  save  that 
which  is  practically  transmitted  in  the  op¬ 
erations  of  daily  life.  And  of  all  the  arts, 
none  so  speedily  disappear  among  migra¬ 
tory  tribes  as  those  of  metallurgy.  “  How 
very  few  of  all  the  wanderers  from  the 
old  centers  of  European  civilization  to 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World,”  says  Dr. 
Wilson,  “  bring  with  them  the  slightest 
knowledge  either  of  the  science  or  the 
practice  of  metallurgy ;  or  can  tell  how 
iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass 
molten  out  of  the  stone,  or  even  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  metallic  ores.”  Indeed,  even 
now  the  copper  miners  of  Lake  Superior 
are  almost  exclusively  derived  from  Corn¬ 


wall  or  the  mining  districts  of  Germany. 
The  old  Dutchman  exported  his  very 
bricks  across  the  Atlantic,  wherewith  to 
found  his  new  Amsterdam  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson ;  and  the  English  settler 
still  imports  from  the  old  country  both 
the  engineers  and  the  iron  wherewith  to 
make  his  railways  and  bridge  his  St. 
Lawrence.  Dr.  Wilson  justly  remarks: 

“  With  such  facts  before  us  in  relation  even 
to  the  S3’8teniatic  colonization  of  a  highly 
civilized  and  enterprising  commercial  nation, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  what  must  have  l>een 
the.condition  of  the  earth’s  primeval  colonists 
as  they  wandered  forth  successively  from  the 
great  Asiatic  hive,  gradually  displacing  the 
savage  fauna  of  the  unpeopled  wilds  they 
took  iKiBsession  of,  or  occupying,  as  chance 
directe<i  them,  the  far-scatter^  islands  of  the 
sea.  Their  industrial  arts  were  all  to  Ix^gin 
anew ;  and  thus,  wherever  we  recover  traces 
of  the  first  footprints  of  the  old  nomad  in  his 
wanderings  across  the  continents  of  Asia  or 
EurojKJ,  or  follow  him  into  the  new  world  of 
America,  or  the  newer  continent  of  Australia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  we  see 
that  that  non-metallurgic  condition  of  primi¬ 
tive  social  life  w'hich  is  conveniently  desig¬ 
nated  its  stone  period,  is  not  necessarily  the 
earliest  human  period,  but  only  the  rudiment¬ 
ary  condition  to  which  man  had  returned,  and 
may  return  again,  in  the  inevitable  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  a  migratory  era.” 

To  what  straits  the  “  prehistoric”  popu¬ 
lation  of  Europe  w'cre  reduced — under 
what  hard  and  rudimentary  conditions  of 
life  they  existed — may  be  judged  from 
the  faint  remains  of  their  old  settlements 
W'hich  the  prying  eyes  of  archajologists 
have  recently  discovered.  In  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland  there  have  been  found  the  re¬ 
mains  of  rude  habitations  built  on  piles  in 
the  w’ater,  where  primitive  tribes  had 
made  themselves  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts,  and  maintained  a  scant  ex¬ 
istence  by  Ashing  and  by  the  chase.  In 
our  own  islands  we  And  the  remains  of 
tribes  who  lived  in  underground  habita¬ 
tions — veritable  troglodytes — by  whom 
caves  were  a  prized  and  much-frequented 
residence.  As  s})ecimeus  of  these  cave- 
residences  and  subterranean  dwellings, 
let  us  give  Dr.  Wilson’s  description  of 
Kent’s  Hole,  near  Torbay,  and  of  one 
of  the  Scottish  “  weems”  at  the  other 
extrenuty  of  our  island.  Speaking  Arst 
of  the  great  Devonshire  cavern,  he  says : 

“  Intermingled  with  fossil  remains  of  species 
of  the  rhinoceros,  cave-hyena,  great  cave-tiger, 
cave-bear,  and  other  extinct  mammalia  in  un- 
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usaal  abundance,  laj  numerous  relics  of  human  | 
art,  not  only  indicating  the  ancient  presence 
of  man,  but  proving  that  he  also,  as  well  as  I 
some  of  these  extinct  carnivora,  had  found  ! 
there  a  home.  Ills  tools  of  Ixme,  like  others  ' 
found  on  many  primitive  British  sites,  exhibit  * 
the  most  infantile  stage  of  rudimentary  art.  I 
Fragments  of  sun-baked  ums,  and  rounded  slabs  j 
of  slate  of  a  plate-like  form,  were  associated  with 
the  traces  of  rude  culinary  practices,  illustra-  : 
tive  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  primeval  I 
savage.  Broken  pottery,  calcined  bones,  char-  ' 
coal,  and  ashes,  showed  where  the  hearth  of  i 
the  allophylian  Briton  had  stood ;  and  along  i 
with  these  lay  dispersed  the  flints,  in  all  con-  I 
ditions — from  the  rounded  mass  as  it  came  out  | 
of  the  chalk,  through  the  various  stages  of 
rogress,  on  to  the  flnished  arrow-heads  and  | 
atchets;  while  small  flint-chips,  and  partially  ! 
used  flint-blocks,  thickly  scattered  through  ; 
the  soil,  served  to  indicate  that  the  ancient ' 
British  Troglodyte  had  there  his  workshop  as  i 
well  as  his  Utch^  and  wrought  the  raw  ma-  | 
terial  of  that  primeval  stone  period  into  the  ! 
requisite  tools  and  weapons  of  the  chase.  I 
Nor  were  indications  wanting  of  the  specifle  I 
food  of  man  in  the  remote  era  thus  recalled  i 
for  us.  Besides  accumulated  lK)nes,  some  at  j 
least  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  a  number  of  shells  of  the  mussel,  lim- 
()et,  and  oyster,  with  a  palate  of  the  scarus, 
lay  heaped  together — indicating  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  al>origines  found  their  precarious  subsist¬ 
ence  from  the  alternate  products  of  the  chase 
and  the  spoils  of  the  neighboring  sea. 

“  Such  traces  of  alxiriginal  life  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  cave-dwellers  gf  Torbay,  closely  correspond 
with  those  oliserved  in  exploring  some  of  the 
remarkable  artificial  caverns,  or  Scottish 
Weems.  ...  A  remarkable  example  of 
these  subterranean  stone-dwellings  at  Sav- 
rock,  near  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  was  situated, 
like  the  natural  Torbay  cavern,  close  to  the 
sea-shore.  The  accumulated  remains  of  the 
charcoal  and  peat  ashes  of  the  long-extin- 
gnished  hearth  lay  intermingled  with  bones  of 
the  small  northern  sheep,  the  horse,  ox,  deer, 
and  whale,  and  also  with  some  rude  imple¬ 
ments  illustrative  of  primitive  Orcadian  arts ; 
while  a  layer  of  shells  of  the  oyster,  escallop, 
and  periwinkle,  the  common  whelk,  the  pur¬ 
pura,  and  the  limpet,  covered  the  floor  and  the 
adjacent  ground,  m  some  places  half  a  foot  deep. 
Of  these,  the  limpet,  though  common  on  the 
croast,  formed  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole,  while  the  periwinkle  was  the  most 
abundant.” 

It  seems  extraordinary  to  us,  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  most  perfect  appliances  of  art, 
how  effective  rude  implements  may  be 
when  employed  by  a  people  who  have 
none  better.  The  vast  monuments  of 
Egypt,  carved  all  over  with  figures  and 
hieroglyphics  of  minutest  finish,  yet  con¬ 
structed  of  the  hardest  granite,  fill  us 


with  astonishment  when  we  reflect  that 
the  builders  and  the  carvers  had  only 
tools  of  copper.  In  like  manner  it  sur¬ 
prises  us  to  find,  among  the  nations  and 
tribes  w'ho  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
metals,  to  what  good  account  they  turned 
the  simple  tool -making  materials  which 
were  at  their  command.  Hatchets  and 
hammers  and  mauls  of  stone,  spear-heads 
and  arrow-heads  of  flint,  harpoons  pointed 
with  bone,  and  fish-hooks  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  knives  made  of  flint  or  sea-shells — 
these  were  all  that  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Europe  and  America  had  to  make  their 
way  with  in  the  wilderness,  and  support 
themselves  in  life.  In  the  West-Indies 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  “  stone  period  ”  there  was  a 
“  shell-period  the  Caribs  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Gulf  Islands  deriving  al¬ 
most  all  their  tools,  as  W’ell  as  ornaments, 
from  the  large  and  beautiful  shells  which 
abounded  on  their  shores.  The  Aztecs  in 
Mexico,  and  the  population  of  Central 
America  generally,  found  in  obsidian  a 
stone  still  harder  than  flint,  with  w'hich 
they  made  swords  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
which  took  on  an  edge  almost  equal  to 
iron.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
tools  with  which  the  copper-mines  of  Lake 
Superior  were  worked  in  times  anterior 
to  Columbus  consisted  only  of  stone — 
stone  mauls  and  wedges,  aided  by  the  use 
of  fire  in  softening  or  disintegrating  the 
rock.  Moreover,  although  the  mines  were 
known  to  and  at  one  time  worked  by  the 
aborigines,  the  copper  w-as  never  used  as 
a  metal — was  never  smelted,  nor  melted, 
nor  forged — but  as  a  malleable  stone, 
which  they  beat  into  the  shape  of  tools 
and  ornaments  with  their  stone  hammers. 
Stone,  bone,  shells,  and  clay — these  were 
the  materials  of  tools  and  utensils  during 
the  so-called  “  stone  period and  of  clay 
some  nations  of  that  rude  period  made 
good  use.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  North 
America,  and  the  semi-religious  character 
attached  by  the  Indians  to  the  pipe  and 
to  smoking,  doubtless  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  art  of  pottery  among  them  ;  and  the 
remains  of  that  perishable  manufacture 
lately  found  in  the  old  settlements  of  the 
“  mound  builders  ”  of  the  Ohio,  not  to 
mention  the  more  skillful  productions  of 
ancient  Mexico,  show  that  the  aborigines 
of  North  America  had  attained  considera¬ 
ble  proficiency  in  that  earliest  of  all  the 
kinds  of  fictile  art. 

The  inventive  faculty  of  man,  even 
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when  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  leads  him  to  as¬ 
pire  to  the  dominion  of  nature,  in  no  de¬ 
partment  impress  us  so  much  as  in  his 
successful  attempts  to  subjugate  the  waves 
and  waters,  and  to  extend  his  sphere  of 
action  into  a  foreign  element.  vVe  are 
so  accustomed  to  navigate  the  sea  in  ves¬ 
sels  of  enormous  size,  equipped  with  all 
the  appliances  of  a  highly  adv.anced  civili¬ 
zation,  that  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the 

1  lower  of  uncivilized  man  to  transport 
limsclf  to  islands  and  continents  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  native  scats  by  an  expanse 
of  sea.  We  forget  that  the  ship  which 
conveyed  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  the  little  “  Mayflower  ”  in  which  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  sought  and  found  a  new 
home,  were  not  more  sea-worthy  than 
many  a  galley  which  plowed  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
maritime  skill  which  safely  led  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  which 
even  accomplished  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa,  would  have  sufficed  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  plant  colonies  in  the  New 
World  fifteen  hundred  years  at  least  before 
Columbus  was  born.  And  that  some  of 
those  galleys  may  have  been  driven  across 
the  Atlantic,  even  in  those  remote  times, 
is  a  very  possible  supposition. 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  that  when  the 
first  daring  European  navigators  made 
their  way  into  the  Pacific,  they  found  the 
thousand  widely  scattered  islands  of  that 
vast  ocean  already  peopled,  and  by  tribes 
in  the  most  jwiimtive  condition  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Yet  we  know,  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  thatlVLalays  have  reached  and  settled 
in  Madagascar,  although  that  island  is 
separated  by  three  thousand  miles  of  oj)en 
sea  from  their  native  Indian  Isles,  and  a 
strong  trade-wind  prevails  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  navigation.  The  barks  of  the 
true  Polynesian  race  are  frequently  double, 
with  a  raised  platform  or  guarter-deck ; 
and  they  are  invariably  provided  with  an 
outrigger,  which  protects  them  against 
the  danger  of  upsetting,  and  enables  them 
to  carry  a  rude  sail  of  matting,  even  in 
tempestuous  seas.  Although  the  ancient 
Peruvians  were  essentially  an  agricultural 
and  unmaritime  people,  they  nevertheless 
made  use  of  masts  and  sails  and  the  rud¬ 
der  in  their  navigation.  It  was  one  of 
those  barks  met  with  in  the  open  sea 
which  first  led  the  Spanish  expedition  to 
the  discovery  of  l^eru :  a  large  rail,  formed 
of  huge  timbers  of  light  porous  wood,  with 


a  flooring  of  reeds  raised  above  them,  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  large  s(juare  cotton  sail  sup¬ 
ported  on  .two  masts,  and  with  a  mov¬ 
able  keel  and  rudder,  which  enabled  the 
boatmen  to  steer.  What  difficulty  is  there, 
then,  in  supposing  that  Southern  America 
was  reached  from  the  islands  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  as  these  islands  themselves  were 
unquestionably  reached  from  the  main¬ 
land  of  Asia  ?  Or,  again,  if  called 
upon  to  explain  an  immigration  from 
Northern  Asia  across  Behring’s  Straits, 
or  by  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Isles, 
we  find  an  answer  in  the  means  of  navi¬ 
gation  possessed  by  the  American  tribes 
on  the  Northern  Pacific,  as  well  as  in 
their  seafaring  habits.  Of  the  Indians 
of  Oregon  and  the  adjoining  sea-borders, 
we  arc  told  that  some  of- their  cjinoes, 
made  out  of  a  single  tree,  are  upward  of 
fifty  feet  long,  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
crew  of  thirty  men.  The  bow  and  stem 
rise  up  in  a  graceful  sweep,  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  five  feet ;  they  have  thwarts 
about  three  inches  thick,  stretching  from 
side  to  side ;  and  their  gunwales  curve 
outward,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  waves. 
Washington  Irving,  in  describing  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Indians,  says  :  “  It  is  surprising  to 

see  with  what  fearless  unconcern  these 
savages  venture  in  their  light  barks  upon 
the  roughest  and  most  tempestuous  seas. 
They  seem  to  ride  upon  the  wave  like 
sea-fowl.  Should  a  surge  throw  the 
canoe  upon  its  side,  and  endanger  its  over¬ 
turn,  those  to  windward  lean  over  the  up¬ 
per  gunwale,  thrust  their  paddles  deep 
into  the  wave,  and  by  this  action  not  mere¬ 
ly  regain  an  equilibrium,  but  give  their 
bark  a  vigorous  impulse  forward.”  Acci¬ 
dent,  moreover,  often  accomplishes  wh.at 
would  not  bo  attempted  by  design  ;  and 
the  case  of  the  Japanese  junk  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Oregon  in  1833,  when  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  crew  escaped,  and  were  after 
w'ards  found  among  the  Indian  tribes,  may 
have  had  many  parallels  in  foniier  times , 
both  as  regards  Northern  and  Southern 
America. 

No  feature  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  book  is  so 
peculiar  to  it,  or  so  interesting,  as  the 
vivid  contrasts  which  it  presents,  and 
which  ho  evidently  delights  to  depict, 
between  the  present  and  the  past — be¬ 
tween  the  aspects  of  rude  prehistoric  hu¬ 
manity  and  those  of  our  own  highly  civil¬ 
ized  times,  lie  delights  to  follow  the 
archaeological  excavator  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  to  show  us  the  remains 
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of  many  former  Londons — Danish,  Ro¬ 
man,  British — lying  buried  beneath  the 
busy  streets  of  the  now  immense  metro¬ 
polis  which  forms  the  heart  of  modem 
civilization.  With  graphic  pen  he  depicts 
the  discovery  of  long-hidden  seats  of  “  al- 
lophylian”  British  life,  the  most  rudimen- 
tal  that  can  well  be  conceived,  amidst 
localities  now  teeming  with  the  wealthiest 
and  most  advanced  civilization  that  the 
world  has  yet  beheld.  He  recalls  the  va¬ 
rious  historic  epochs  which  have  passed 
over  the  country  around  Torbay,  and  then 
shows  us  the  strange  and  most  meager 
existence  which  in  long  prior  prehistoric 
times  mankind  had  led  upon  the  same  spot. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  those  con¬ 
trasts  is  presented  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  wherein  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
prehistoric  condition  of  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  thriving  localities  of  the  king¬ 
dom  : 

*  “  On  the  banks  of  the  Scottish  Clyde,  the 
modem  vojager  from  the  New  World  looks 
with  peculiar  interest  on  the  growing  fabrics 
of  those  huge  steamers,  with  ribs  of  steel,  and 
planks  not  of  oak  but  of  iron,  which  have 
made  the  ocean,  that  proved  so  impassable  a 
barrier  to  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  easy  highway  of  commerce  and  pleasure 
to  us.  The  roar  of  the  iron  forge,  the  clang 
of  the  fore-liammer,  the  intermittent  glare  of 
the  furnaces,  and  all  the  novel  appliances  of 
iron  shipbuilding,  tell  of  the  modem  era  of 
steam.  But  meanwhile,  underneath  these  very 
shipbuilders’  yards  lie  the  memorials  of  ancient 
Clyde  fleets,  in  which  we  are  home  back  up 
the  stream  of  human  industry,  far  into  prehis-. 
toric  times.  The  earliest  recorded  discovery 
of  a  Clyde  canoe  took  place  in  1780,  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface, 
on  a  site  known  by  the  apt  designation  of  St. 
Enoch’s  Croft.  This  primitive  canoe,  hewn 
out  of  a  single  oak,  rested  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  on  its  keel ;  and  within  it,  near  the  prow, 
there  lay  a  curiously  suggestive  memorial  of 
the  mechanical  arts  of  the  remote  era  to  which 
the  ancient  ship  of  the  Clyde  must  be  assigned. 
This  was  a  beautifully  Wished  stone  axe  or 
celt — doubtless  one  of  the  simple  implements 
of  the  allophylian  Caledonian  to  whom  the 
canoe  belonged,  if  not,  indeed,  the  tool  with 
which  it  had  been  fashioned  into  shape.” 

Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  with  what  lively  in¬ 
terest  he  gazed,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  World,  upon  a  stage  of  rude  life  and 
mechanical  art  actually  existent,  nearly 
similar  to  that  which  in  our  islands  he  bad 
studied  as  a  matter  of  archaeology.  In 
truth,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  every 
stage  of  human  existence  is  still  to  be  met 
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with  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  world  ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  facts  still  existing, 
we  may  in  great  part  reconstruct  mental¬ 
ly  the  condition  of  times  which,  in  our 
own  and  most  other  European  countries, 
had  long  disappeared  from  view  before 
history  arose  to  record  their  phenomena. 
Little  has  been  altogether  lost.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  Providence,  in  preserving  to 
these  later  times  specimens  of  the  many 
varying  stages  of  human  progress  or  de¬ 
cline,  meant,  for  our  instruction,  to  bring 
them  under  the  ken  of  full  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  knowledge  before  they  should  utterly 
disappear.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  only  the  truth,  that  the  further  that 
we  recede  from  the  early  times  of  the 
world,  the  more  are  we  coming  to  know 
of  them.  The  study  of  .ancient  history  is 
now  engaging  many  of  the  ablest  minds 
of  the  day,  and  the  labors  of  travelers 
and  explorers  are  unbaring  to  view,  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  the  mute  re¬ 
cords  of  bygone  civiliz.ation8,  while  the 
archa'ologist  busies  himself  with  the  less 
inviting  relics  of  ruder  humanity.  In  this 
age  of  locomotion  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  brought  under  our  cognizance,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  student  able 
to  survey  as  a  whole  the  marvelous  and 
deeply  interesting  panor.ama  of  mankind. 
As  yet  the  spectacle  is  too  novel,  the 
panorama  too  vast,  to  be  gra8})ed  and 
rightly  appreciated  by  any  single  man ; 
yet  ere  long,  we  doubt  not,  some  new 
Humboldt  will  arise,  who  will  describe 
the  cosmos  of  humanity  as  fully  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  accomplished  for  the  cosmos 
of  physical  nature. 

Dr.Wilson  is  an  eminently  sensible  and 
judicious  guide  in  regard  to  the  archseol- 
ogy  of  the  New  World.  His  opinions  are 
disfigured  by  no  hasty  deductions,  nor 
by  those  fanciful  inferences  which  are  so 
plentiful  in  most  W’orks  of  archaeology.  If 
he  errs,  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution.  His  w'ork,  more  than 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  suc¬ 
cessfully  portrays  the  striking  contrast 
presented  by  the  native  world  of  America 
at  the  present  day,  compared  with  what 
it  was  at  the  time  when  the  European 
race  first  broke  in  upon  it  as  ruthless  and 
essentially  barbarous  conquerors.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Spaniards 
found  and  destroyed  in  the  New  World 
kingdoms  which,  in  point  of  material  civ¬ 
ilization,  were  in  advance  of  their  own. 
Dr.  Wilson,  with  that  sober  criticism 
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which  dietinguishes  him,  coaRiders  that 
Prescott’s  glowing  account  of  the  state  of 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  is  too  highly  colored  ;  nevertheless, 
after  making  every  allow’unce  of  this 
kind,  we  think  the  cotemporary  descrip¬ 
tions  of  ancient  Mexico  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  substantial  justice  of  Pres¬ 
cott’s  graphic  delineation. 

From  what  quarter  of  the  world 
America  derived  its  earliest  popula¬ 
tion  and  cizilizations,  is  a  question  of 
which  the  solutions  offered  have  been 
many  and  various.  Some  writers  even 
uphold  the  doctrine  that  its  population 
was  not  derived  -at  all,  but  sprang  into 
existence  upon  its  soil !  The  American 
school  of  ethnologists,  represented  by  Mor¬ 
ton,  Nott,  and  Gliddon — who  maintain 
w'ith  IVofessor  Agassiz  that  mankind  arc 
of  various  and  independent  origin — as¬ 
sert  that  the  population  of  America,  from 
Behring’s  Straits  to  Cape  Horn,  is  homo¬ 
geneous,  and  also  autochthonous.  They 
maintain  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
llama,  the  jaguar,  and  the  rattlesnake,  are 
truly  indigenous.  European  writers,  oq 
the  other  hand,  for  the  most  part  main¬ 
tain  the  opposite  opinion,  and  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  attribute  the  American  popula¬ 
tion  to  several  different  sources.  Dr. 
Wilson  upholds  this  latter  view.  From 
a  personal  inspection  of  many  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tribes  ot  North  America,  and  still 
more  from  an  examination  of  the  skulls  of 
the  ancient  and  more  civilized  races  of  that 
continent,  he  dissents  from  the  dogma 
(which  found  favor  even  with  so  great  an 
authority  as  Humboldt)  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  New  World  is  so  homogene¬ 
ous  as  to  be  traceable  to  one  common 
stock.  In  this  Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  us  to 
be  indisputably  right.  There  is  more 
room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  quarters 
from  whence  the  population  came.  Dr. 
Wilson  considers  that  the  mass  of  the 
Indian  tribes  came  over  from  Northern 
Asia  partly  by  Behring’s  Straits,  but 
chiefly  by  the  route  of  the  Aleutian  Isles. 
At  the  same  time*  he  is  of  opinion  (and 
we  think  justly)  that  the  old  Mayan  race 
of  Central  America,  and  also  the  Peru¬ 
vians,  belong  to  a  diflerent  stock ;  and  he 
inclines  to  think  that  they  arrived  from 
Southern  Asia,  by  accident  or  W  design, 
across  the  islands  of  the  Pacino  Ocean. 
It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that 
several  (in  proportion  to  the  small  number 
discovered,  we  might  say  many)  of  the 


mummies  found  in  the  tombs  of  Peru  have 
hair  of  a  pure  brown  color,  whereas  the 
hair  of  every  existing  American  tribe  is 
wholly  blacK.  According  to  some,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  America  were  of 
the  most  diverse  European  races,  from 
which  sprang  that  heterogeneous  combi¬ 
nation  of  colors,  habits,  tastes,  languages, 
and  religions,  which  baflles  science  and 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary.  To  us,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  America  was  at 
an  early  time  peopled  by  a  nearly  homo¬ 
geneous  race;  into  the  midst  of  which 
there  arrived  individuals  or  straggling 
handfuls  of  men  of  other  races,  some  of 
whom  (like  the  Incas)  established  them¬ 
selves  as  rulers  and  civilizers  of  the  na¬ 
tive  population,  and  influenced  the  physi¬ 
cal  configuration  as  well  as  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  primitive  population.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  so  much  hold 
that  the  population  of  America,  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  at  the  time  of  Columbus,  had  been 
formed  by  the  gradual  blending  of  various 
peoples  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  as 
that  an  originally  homogeneous  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  interspersed  by  small  bands 
of  aliens,  whose  physical  and  moral  influ¬ 
ence  introduced  the  elements  of  diversity 
which  now  puzzle  alike  the  historian  and 
the  ethnologist. 

The  mute  evidence  of  the  monuments 
of  past  times  which  remain  to  us  seem  to 
prove  that  it  was  in  Central  America — the 
isthmal  regions  south  of  Mexico,  called 
Mayapan  by  the  natives  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  —  that  the  ancient  civilization 
of  the  New  World  reached  its  highest 
point;  next  to  that,  Peru;  and  in  the 
third  r.ank,  Mexico.  These  w’ere  the-three 
foci  of  civilization  in  ancient  America. 
I^eru  appears  to  have  existed  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  apart,  without  any  com¬ 
munication  with,  or  even  knowledge  of, 
the  civilized  states  on  the  Isthmus  and  in 
Mexico.  But  these  two  latter  were  di¬ 
rectly  connected — the  population  and  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  one  merging  gradually  into 
those  of  the  other.  The  Mayan  race  of 
Yucatan,  among  w'hom  civilization  reach¬ 
ed  its  highest  point,  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  mild  character  which  so  preemi¬ 
nently  distinguished  the  Peruvians.  And 
their  earliest  neighbors  on  the  North,  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico — the  Toltecs — appear 
also  to  have  been  mild  and  humane  in  dis¬ 
position  ;  and  their  offerings  of  fruits  and 
flowers  to  their  gods  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
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race  who  succeeded  and  supplanted  them. 
At  what  date  the  Mayans  and  Peruvians 
established  themselves  in  their  respective 
countries  we  have  not  even  the  most 
shadowy  means  of  conjecturing ;  although 
we  know  that  the  race  of  the  Incas  in 
Peru  was  preceded  by  a  prior  one,  which 
had  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization. 
The  movements  of  the  Mexican  popula¬ 
tions,  however,  come  more  within  the  ken 
of  history.  The  Toltecs,  who  came  from 
tlie  north,  are  believed  to  have  settled  in 
Mexico  in  the  seventh  century.  We  { 
think  there  is  room  for  doubting  whether  | 
they  were  the  first  to  establish  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  that  region,  and  whether  some 
portion  or  offshoot  of  the  Mayan  race  had 
not  previously  spread  northward  thither 
from  Yucatan.  Nevertheless,  the  Toltecs 
W’ere  indisputably  the  people  M’ho  raised  j 
the  Mexican  valley  to  its  nourishing  con¬ 
dition,  who  built  its  cities,  developed  its 
resources,  and  made  it  the  center  of  a  well- 
organized  kingdom.  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  (almost  coteraporane- 
ous  with  the  Norman  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land)  another  people  from  the  north  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene ;  and  the  fierce  Aztecs, 
by  force  of  arms,  became  masters  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  succeeded  to  a  civilization  much 
iu  advance  of  what  belonged  to  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  in  Mexico  the  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  been  observed,  that  the 
later  works  and  monuments  of  the  native 
race  were  inferior  to  the  earlier  ones ;  the 
explanation  being,  that  a  ruder  but  more 
warlike  race  succeeded  in  conquering  an 
earlier  population,  which  were  further  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  greater  portion  of  the  Toltec  na¬ 
tion  remained  in  the  country  under  the 
dominion  of  their  fierce  masters ;  but  a 
portion  of  them  are  said  to  have  migrated 
southward,  and  hence  must  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  still  more  civilized 
Mayan  race  in  Yucatan.  At  the  time 
when  Cortez  invaded  Mexico,  the  Aztecs 
held  the  position  of  a  dominant  race,  rul¬ 
ing  over  many  subject  tribes — some  of 
which,  like  the  Tlascallans,  readily  joined 
the  invading  Spaniards  in  their  attack  up¬ 
on  the  alien  race  of  the  Aztecs. 

Although  the  ^rand  seats  of  civilization 
in  ancient  America  were  confined  to  the 
mountain-valleys  of  Peru,  the  central  Isth¬ 
mus,  and  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  there  are 
indubitable  proofs  that  settled  communi¬ 
ties,  with  a  civilization  inferior  to  that  of 
Mexico,  but  far  superior  to  any  thing 


achieved  by  the  present  native  tribes  of 
America,  extended  northward  from  Mex¬ 
ico  far  up  the  valley-land  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  almost  to  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes.  Traces  of  an¬ 
cient  civilization  arc  also  to  be  found  to 
the  w'est  of  the-  Rocky  Mountains,  along 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  and  the  Pacific,  which  extends 
northward  from  Mexico  through  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Oregon  into  British  Columbia. 
But  whether  these  traces  were  left  by  a 
half  civilized  pcoj)le  migrating  southward 
on  their  way  to  Mexico  and  the  adjoining 
region  of  Yucatan,  or  whether  they  were 
the  work  of  settlers  who  had  migrated 
from  Mexico  northward,  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

Even  as  far  north  as  the  great  lakes, 
traces  have  been  found  of  the  operations 
of  the  ancient  Americans  ten  centuries 
older  than  the  establishment  of  the  Aztecs 
on  the  Mexican  plateau.  Despite  the 
rapid  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  population 
westward,  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
overspread  by  the  gloom  of  primeval 
woods,  present  much  the  same  asjiect  as 
they  must  have  done  in  the  time  of  Co¬ 
lumbus.  The  southern  shore  consists  of 
rocky  ridges  covered  with  forests,  and  al¬ 
most  the  only  invaders  of  the  solitude  are 
the  mining  companies  attracted  thither  by 
the  unparalleled  richness  of  the  copper 
veins.  When  these  rich  veins  began  to 
bo  worked,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  singular 
fact  was  brought  to  light,  that  the  mines 
had  been  w’orked  by  the  natives  in  a  verj' 
remote  past,  long  before  the  ships  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  arrived  in  the  w'estem  seas. 

Attention  w'as  first  directed  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  Mr.  Knapp,  the  agent  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining  Company.  Following  up 
the  indications  of  a  continuous  depression 
in  the  soil,  he  came  at  length  to  a  cavern, 
where  he  found  several  porcupines  had 
fixed  their  quarters  for  hibernation ;  but 
detecting  evidences  of  artificial  excava¬ 
tion,  he  proceeded  to  clear  out  the  accu¬ 
mulated  soil,  and  not  only  exposed  to  view 
a  vein  of  copper,  but  found  in  the  rubbish 
numerous  mauls  and  hammers  of  the  an¬ 
cient  workmen.  Subsequent  operations 
brought  to*  light  ancient  excavations  of 
great  extent,  frequently  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  scattered  over  an 
area  of  many  miles.  They  extend  over  a 
tract  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  along  the  south¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  and  similar 
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excavations  have  been  also  observed  on  rior.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
the  north  shore.  In  one  of  these  excava-  condition  of  some  of  these  works,  when 
tions,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Alinne-  recently  reopened,  indicates  unmistaka- 
Bota  3Iine,  a  detached  mass  of  native  cop-  bly  that  the  labors  of  the  ancient  mining 
per — measuring  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  population  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
wide,  and  nearly  two  feet  thick,  and  rior  had  come  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
wei^lung  upward  of  six  tons — was  found  “  Whether  by  some  terrible  devastating 
resting  on  an  artificial  cradle  of  black  oak.  pestilence,  like  that  which  nearly  exter- 
Tlie  oaken  frame  had  been  partially  pre-  minated  the  native  population  of  New- 
served  from  decay  by  being  covered  by  England  immediately  before  the  landing 
the  water  with  which  the  trenches  had  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  or  by  the  break- 
become  filled  after  their  abandonment,  ing  out  of  war ;  or,  as  seems  not  less  prob¬ 
and  showed  distinctly  the  marks  of  the  able,  of  the  invasion  of  the  mineral  re¬ 
implement  (a  narrow  axe^  with  which  its  gion  by  a  barbarian  race,  ignorant  of  all 
logs  had  been  cut.  Various  implements  the  arts  of  the  ancient  mound-builders  of 
and  tools  of  copper  also  lay  in  the  desert-  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  miners  of  L.ake 
ed  trench,  where  this  huge  mass  had  been  Superior — certain  it  is  that  the  works 
separated  from  its  native  matrix,  and  ele-  have  lieen  abandoned,  leaving  the  quar- 
vated  on  the  oaken  frame  preparatory  to  ried  metals,  the  laboriously  wrought  ham- 
its  removal  entire.  It  appeared  to  have  mers,  and  the  ingenious  copper  tools,  just 
been  raised  about  two  feet,  and  then  as  they  may  have  been  left  when  the 
abandoned,  abruptly  it  would  seem,  since  shadows  of  the  evening  told  their  long- 
even  the  cojiper  tools  were  found  among  forgotten  owners  that  the  labors  of  the 
the  soil  which  had  subseouently  accu-  day  were  at  an  end,  but  for  which  they 
mulaU‘d  over  it.  All  the  other  trenches,  never  returned.”  It  seems  probable  that 
like  this  one,  although  in  many  cases  these  mines  were  worked  by,  or  under 
thirty  feet  deep,  had  been  gradually  ,re-  the  direction  of,  settlers  who  came  from 
filled  with  soil  and  decayed  vegetable  the  country  of  the  mound-builders;  and 
matter  accumulated  during  the  long  cen-  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  invading 
turies  since  their  desertion ;  and  over  all  barbaric  race,  which  thus  put  a  stop  to 
the  giants  of  the  forests  have  grown,  and  their  labors,  was  none  other  than  the  sav- 
withered,  and  fallen  into  decay,  and  been  age  lied  Men  whom  we  found  in  posses- 
replaced  by  new  growths  of  woodland,  sion  of  the  country.  Never  again,  during 
Mr.  Knapp  counted  three  hundred  and  the  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
ninty-five  annular  rings  on  a  hemlock  since  that  abrupt  termination  of  the 
tree  which  grew  on  one  of  the  mounds  of  works,  has  a  native  population  sought  to 
earth  thrown  out  of  an  ancient  mine,  avail  themselves  of  the  ores,  beyond  the 
And  another  observer,  Mr.  Whittlesey,  manufacture  of  such  scattered  fragments 
not  only  mentions  living  trees  upward  of  as  lay  upon  the  surface, 
three  hundred  years  old,  now  flourishing  Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
on  the  gathered  soil  of  the  abandoned  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  popu- 
trenches,  but  adds  that  “  on  the  same  lation  beyond  what  remains  of  these  min- 
spot  there  are  the  decayed  trunks  of  a  ing  operations.  But  in  close  contact  with 
preceding  generation  or  generations  of  that  region,  as  we  proceed  southward — in 
trees  that  had  arrived  at  maturity  and  the  territory  which  stretches  westward 
fallen  down  from  old  age.”  .Judging  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi — 
from  these  and  other  facts,  Mr.  Whittle-  we  come  uj)on  a  series  of  ancient  earth- 
sey  considers  that  an  interval  of  twelve  works  of  a  singular  character,  and  al- 
hundred  years  has  elapsed  since  the  together  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
mines  were  abandoned ;  and  that  five  These  are  the  “  Animal  Mounds,”  which 
hundred  years  more  must  be  allowed  for  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  topo- 
the  time  during  which  they  were  occupied  graphy  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Several 
and  worked.  This  would  carry  us  back  thousands  of  examples  there  present  them- 
to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  selves  of  gigantic  basso-relievos  of  men, 
era ;  at  which  time,  as  Dr.  Wilson  ob-  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  all  wrought  with 
serves,  “  the  ancient  Damnonian  of  Corn-  persevering  labor  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
wall  practiced  his  ingenious  industry  by  — on  the  vast  levels  or  slightly  undulating 
means  of  arts  not  greatly  in  advance  of  the  surfaces  of  that  great  praine  region.  These 
[contemporaneous  I  miners  of  Lake  Supe-  earthwork  figures  include,  among  their 
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devices,  the  elk,  buffalo,  bear,  fox,  otter, 
raccoon,  lizard,  turtle,  and  other  animals  ; 
and  also  seeminprly — for  the  works  are,  in 
many  cases,  so  obliterated  that  the  ori^nal 
design  can  not  be  determined  with  certain¬ 
ty — gigantic  imitations  of  the  war-club, 
tobacco-pipe,  and  other  familiar  imple¬ 
ments  or  weapons.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  groups  includes  six 
quadrupeds,  six  parallelograms,  one  cir¬ 
cular  tumulus,  one  human  figure,  and  a 
small  circle.  The  quadrupeds  vary  in  size 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  the  figure  of  the  man  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  This  group 
of  figures  is  arrayed  in  two  rows,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  high  open  prairie ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  group  an  elevated  conical 
mound  overtops  the  whole,  affording  a 
point  from  whence  the  entire  group  can 
ne  surveyed.  But  by  far  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  “  animal  mounds” 
hitherto  discovered,  is  the  “Great  Ser- 

{)ent”  of  Adams  county,  Ohio,  the  entire 
ength  of  which,  following  its  convolutions, 
does  not  measure  less  than  one  thousand 
feet.  The  serpent’s  head  is  represented  with 
distended  jaws,  swallowing  what  is  spok¬ 
en  of  as  an  egg,  though  it  measures  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  The 
figure  of  the  serpent  still  remains  clearly 
defined  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
earth-wrought  relievo  being  upward  of 
five  feet  in  height,  by  thirty  feet  m  breadth 
at  the  center  of  the  body,  and  diminishing 
toward  the  head  and  tail.  No  sepulchral 
or  other  remains  have  been  found  m  these 
“  animal  mounds.”  Their  external  de¬ 
vice  has  been  the  sole  object  of  their  erec¬ 
tion  ;  but  for  what  symbolic  purpose  they 
were  constructed,  although  various  con¬ 
jectures  have  been  hazarded,  is  still  so 
entirely  uncertun,  that  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  the  different  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed  on  the  subject. 

Proceeding  a  little  further  southward 
into  the  great  valley-land  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  we  come  upon  a 
number  of  other  earthworks  of  vast  ex¬ 
tent,  but  of  a  different  character.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  the  number  of  these  mounds 
and  earthworks  is  estimated  at  between 
eleven  and  twelve  hundred  ;  they  are  stat¬ 
ed  to  be  scarcely  less  numerous  on  the 
Kenhawas  river,  in  Virginia,  and  they 
abound  on  the  White  river  and  Wabash, 
as  also  on  the  Kentucky,  Cuniberland, 
Tennessee,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  while  on  the  south 


they  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  and  the  Mexican  territory,  where 
they  are  of  superior  size  to  those  further 
north,  and,  losing  their  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter,  pass  into  the  great  Uocallis  of  the 
higher  develoj*ed  Mexican  architecture. 
These  remarkable  works,  thus  traceable 
over  the  central  region  of  North  America, 
“admit  of  being  primarily  arranged 
under  two  obvious  subdivisions  of  In¬ 
closures  and  Mounds;  and  these  again 
embrace  a  variety  of  works  diverse  in 
form,  and  evidently  designe«l  for  different 
uses.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  arc 
included  the  fortifications  or  strongholds, 
the  sacred  inclosures,  destined,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  for  religious  rites,  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  works  of  the  same  class, 
generally  symmetrical  in  structure,  but 
the  probable  use  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
determine.  The  second  subdivision  em¬ 
braces  the  true  mound-buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  what  have  been  designated  sacrifi¬ 
cial  mounds,  temple  mounds,  sepulchral 
mounds,  animal  mounds,  and  also  various 
others  of  diverse  characters  and  uncertain 
purposes.  Wherever  these  mounds  have 
been  exc.avated,  many  interesting  relics 
of  the  ancient  builders  have  been  disclos¬ 
ed,  adding  new  and  minutely  graphic  il¬ 
lustrations  of  their  social  condition,  and 
the  artistic  and  industrial  arts  of  the  re¬ 
mote  period  to  which  they  j^ertain.”  In 
the  sacrificial  mounds  altars  are  found, 
whereon  offerings  by  fire  were  made ;  and 
the  occasional  presence  of  calcined  human 
bones  seems  to  indicate  that  human  sacri¬ 
fices  were  in  use  among  these  mound- 
builders  as  well  as  among  the  Aztec  con¬ 
querors  of  Mexico.  That  the  mound- 
builders  were  exposed  to  hostile  attack 
from  some  neighboring  population,  is 
e\ndenoed  by  the  labor  which  they  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  construction  of  military 
strongholds  and  vast  fortified  camps.  One 
of  the  simplest  but  most  extensive  of  these 
ancient  strongholds,  now  named  Fort  Hill, 
in  Ohio,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son: 

“  The  defenses  occupy  the  summit  of  a  de 
tached  hill,  elevated  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  bed  of  Bush  Creek,  which  flows 
round  two  sides  of  it,  elose  to  its  preeipitous 
slope.  Along  the  whole  edge  of  the  hill  a 
deep  ditch  has  been  cut,  and  the  materials 
taken  from  it  have  been  piled  up  into  an  em¬ 
bankment,  varying  in  height  above  the  Ijottom 
of  the  ditch  from  six  to  fifteen  feet.  In  its 
whole  extent  the  wall  measures  eight  thousand 
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^two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  or  upward 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  incloses  an 
area  of  forty-eight  acres.  This  extensive  in¬ 
closure  is  now  coveretl  with  gigantic  forest- 
trees.  One  of  them,  a  chestnut,  measure*! 
twenty-one  feet,  and  an  oak,  though  greatly 
decayed,  twenty-three  feet  in  circunimrence, 
while  the  trunks  of  immense  trees  lay  around 
in  every  st^e  of  decay.  Such  was  the  aspect 
of  Fort  Hill,  Oliio,  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is 
probably  in  no  way  changed  now.  Lyell  men¬ 
tions,  in  his  Trat$l»  in  North  America,  that 
Dr.  Hildreth  counted  eight  hundred  rings  of 
annual  growth  in  a  tree  which  grew  on  one 
of  the  mounds  at  Marietta,  Ohio  ;  and  Messrs. 
Squire  and  Davis,  from  the  age  an<l  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  forest,  ascrilie  an  antiquity  to  its 
deserted  site  of  considerably  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  In  their  presimt  condition, 
therefore,  the  walls  of  the  ‘  Fort  Hill’  are  ruins 
of  an  older  date  than  the  most  venerable 
stronghold  of  the  Normans  of  England  ;  and 
w'c  see  as  little  of  their  original  completeness, 
as  in  the  cnimbling  Norman  keep  we  are  able 
to  trace  all  the  complex  system  of  bastions, 
curtains,  baileys,^ buttress-towers,  and  posterns 
of  the  military  architecture  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Openings  occur  in  the  walls,  in  some 
places  on  the  steepest  points  of  the  hill,  where 
access  is  imiiossiblc ;  and  where,  therefore, 
we  must  rather  suppose  that  plutfonns  may 
have  bcenjirojecte*!  to  defend  more  accessible 
points.  The  ditch  has  in  many  jilaces  lieen 
cut  through  sandstone  rock  as  well  as  soil, 
and  at  one  point  the  rock  is  quarried  out  so 
as  to  leave  a  mural  front  about  twenty  feet 
high.  l.arge  ponds  or  artitlcial  reservoirs  for 
water  have  been  made  within  the  inclosure ; 
and  at  the  southern  point,  where  the  natural 
area  of  this  stronghold  contraets  into  a  narrow 
and  nearly  insulated  projection  tenninating  in 
a  bold  bluff,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
almve  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  has  its 
own  special  reservoirs,  as  if  here  w^as  the  keep 
and  citadel  of  the  fortri'ss ;  doubtless  original¬ 
ly  strengthened  with  palisades  and  military 
worldl,  of  which  every  trace  ha*l  disapjx-ared 
before  the  ancient  forest  asserted  its  claim  to 
the  deserted  fortalice.” 

These  mound-builders  were  a  settled, 
organized,  and  agricultural  people ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  find  their  descendants 
among  the  vagrant  and  far  inferior  Indian 
tribes  of  the  present  day.  "What  became 
of  them  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  had  van¬ 
ished,  and  given  place  to  the  roving  sav¬ 
age  Red  Men ;  their  very  mounds  and 
wide  inclosures  had  become  hidden  under 
what  was  deemed  primeval  forest,  before 
the  earliest  of  Eurojiean  adventures  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene.  Possibly  they  may 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Aztec  race, 
and  their  country  that  northern  Aztalan, 
whence,  according  to  their  traditions,  came 


the  Aztec  conquerors  of  Mexico.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  not  a  few  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  mound-builders  came 
from  the  south — that  they  were  the  outer 
fringes  of  the  great  civilized  population  of 
the  isthmal  region  of  America,  advanced 
up  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
hovered  around  by  hostile  savage  tribes. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  existing  relics  of  the 
ancient  settled  population  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  conform  to  this  view.  These  remains 
are  most  plentiful,  and  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der,  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  next  to  that 
in  Texas  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Florida,  and  thence  diminish  as  they 
proceed  north w’ard,  and  finally  end  in  the 
“  animal  mounds  ”  on  the  prairies  adjoin¬ 
ing  Lake  Superior.  The  copper  mines  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  we  have 
conjectured,  were  worked  by  bands  of 
the  same  race.  We  have  seen  how  sud¬ 
denly  those  mining  operations  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  how  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  succeede*!  never  thought  of 
resuming  the  work.  There  is  ground  for 
conjecturing  that  the  dominion  of  the 
mound-builders  also  came  to  a  sudden,  and 
possibly  violent,  termination  ;  “  probably 
not  less  abruptly,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “  than 
that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  or  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  The  sacred  fires  were  extin¬ 
guished,  the  uncovered  altars  were  dese- 
crate<l,  and  the  primeval  forest  slowly  re¬ 
sumed  its  sway  over  the  deserted  temples 
and  silent  cities  of  the  dead.”  May  we 
not  fancy  that  the  lied  Men  were  the  pure 
aborigines  of  North  America,  ever  hover¬ 
ing  on  the  frontiers  of  the  old  and  half-ex¬ 
oteric  civilization  of  the  mound-building 
race ;  and  that  at  length,  favored  perhaps 
by  internal  dissension  among  the  civilized 
intruders,  they  ultimately  closed  in  upon 
and  destroyed  them — they  and  the  forest 
reclaiming  the  region  for  their  own  ? 

Strange  facts,  which  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  is  hopeless  to  explain, 
meet  us  in  abundance  in  the  ancient  world 
of  America.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
every  convenient  height  is  crowned  with 
elaborate  fortifications  of  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people  ;  but  if  we  turn  north¬ 
ward,  to  the  adjoining  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  mili¬ 
tary  structures.  In  their  stead  we  find 
only  the  “  animal  mounds  ” — strange  co¬ 
lossal  memorials  of  purely  imitative  art. 
The  striking  contrast  thus  implied  in  the 
condition  of  the  occupants  of  these  adjoin¬ 
ing  regions,  who  were  probably  also  of 
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devioes,  the  elk,  buffalo,  bear,  fox,  otter,  ] 
raccoon,  lizard,  turtle,  and  other  animals  ; 
and  also  seemingly — for  the  works  are,  in 
many  cases,  so  obliterated  that  the  original 
design  can  not  be  determined  with  certain¬ 
ty — gigantic  imitations  of  the  war-club, 
tobaceo-pipe,  and  other  familiar  imple¬ 
ments  or  weapons.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  groups  includes  six 
quadrupeds,  six  parallelograms,  one  cir¬ 
cular  tumulus,  one  human  figure,  and  a 
small  circle.  The  quadrupeds  vary  in  size 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  the  figure  of  the  man  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  This  group 
of  figures  is  arrayed  in  two  rows,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  high  open  prairie ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  group  an  elevated  conical 
mound  overtops  the  whole,  affording  a 
point  from  whence  the  entire  group  can 
be  surveyed.  But  by  far  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  **  animal  mounds” 
hitherto  discovered,  is  the  “Great  Ser- 

{)ent”  of  Adams  county,  Ohio,  the  entire 
ength  of  which,  following  its  convolutions, 
does  not  measure  less  than  one  thousand 
feet.  The  serpent’s  head  is  represented  with 
distended  jaws,  swallowing  what  is  spok¬ 
en  of  as  an  egg,  though  it  measures  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  The 
figure  of  the  serpent  still  remains  clearly 
defined  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
earth-wrought  relievo  being  upward  of 
five  feet  in  height,  by  thirty  feet  m  breadth 
at  the  center  of  the  body,  and  diminishing 
toward  the  head  and  tail.  No  sepulchral 
or  other  remains  have  been  found  in  these 
“  animal  mounds.”  Their  external  de¬ 
vice  h.a8  been  the  sole  object  of  their  erec¬ 
tion  ;  but  for  what  symbolic  purpose  they 
were  constructed,  although  various  con¬ 
jectures  have  been  hazarded,  is  still  so 
entirely  uncertain,  that  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  the  different  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed  on  the  subject. 

Proceeding  a  little  further  southward 
into  the  great  valley-land  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  we  come  upon  a 
number  of  other  earthworks  of  vast  ex¬ 
tent,  but  of  a  different  character.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  the  number  of  these  mounds 
and  earthworks  is  estimated  at  between 
eleven  and  twelve  hundred ;  they  are  stat¬ 
ed  to  be  scarcely  less  numerous  on  the 
Kenhawas  river,  in  Virginia,  and  they 
abound  on  the  White  river  and  Wabash, 
as  also  on  the  Kentucky,  Cuniberland, 
Tennessee,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  while  on  the  south 


they  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  and  the  Mexican  territory,  where 
they  are  of  superior  size  to  those  further 
north,  and,  losing  their  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter,  pass  into  the  great  teocallis  of  the 
higher  developed  Mexican  architecture. 
These  remarkable  works,  thus  traceable 
over  the  central  region  of  North  America, 
“admit  of  being  primarily  arranged 
under  two  obvious  subdivisions  of  In¬ 
closures  and  Mounds;  and  these  again 
embrace  a  variety  of  works  diverse  in 
form,  and  evidently  designed  for  different 
uses.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  arc 
included  the  fortifications  or  strongholds, 
the  sacred  inclosures,  destined,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  for  religious  rites,  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  works  of  the  same  class, 
generally  symmetrical  in  structure,  but 
the  probable  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  second  subdivision  em¬ 
braces  the  true  mound-buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  what  have  been  designated  sacrifi- 
ci^  mounds,  temple  mounds,  sepulchral 
mounds,  animal  mounds,  and  also  various 
others  of  diverse  characters  and  uncertain 
purposes.  Wherever  these  mounds  have 
been  excavated,  many  interesting  relics 
of  the  ancient  builders  have  been  disclos¬ 
ed,  adding  new  and  minutely  graphic  il¬ 
lustrations  of  their  social  condition,  and 
the  artistic  and  industrial  arts  of  the  re¬ 
mote  period  to  which  they  pertain.”  In 
the  Biicrificial  mounds  altars  are  found, 
whereon  oft’erings  by  fire  were  made ;  and 
the  occasional  presence  of  calcined  human 
bones  seems  to  indicate  that  human  sacri¬ 
fices  were  in  use  among  these  mound- 
builders  as  well  as  among  the  Aztec  con¬ 
querors  of  Mexico.  That  the  mound- 
builders  were  exposed  to  hostile  attack 
from  some  neighboring  population,  is 
evidenced  by  the  labor  which  they  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  constniction  of  military 
strongholds  and  vast  fortified  camps.  One 
of  the  simplest  but  most  extensive  of  these 
ancient  strongholds,  now  named  Fort  Hill, 
in  Ohio,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son: 

“  The  defeases  occupy  the  summit  of  a  de 
tached  hill,  elevated  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  bed  of  Bush  Creek,  which  flows 
round  two  sides  of  it,  close  to  its  precipitous 
slope.  Along  the  whole  edge  of  the  hill  a 
deep  ditch  has  been  cut,  and  the  materials 
taken  from  it  have  been  piled  up  into  an  em¬ 
bankment,  varying  in  height  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  from  six  to  fifteen  feet.  In  its 
whole  extent  the  wall  measures  eight  thousand 
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^two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  or  upwanl 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  incloses  an 
area  of  forty-eight  acres.  This  extensive  in¬ 
closure  is  now  covered  with  gigantic  forest- 
trees.  One  of  them,  a  chestnut,  measured 
twenty-one  feet,  and  an  oak,  though  greatly 
decayed,  twenty-three  feet  in  circumierence, 
while  the  trunks  of  immense  trees  lay  around 
in  every  stage  of  decay.  Such  was  the  as^)ect 
of  Fort  Hill,  Ohio,  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is 
probably  in  no  way  changed  now,  Lyell  men¬ 
tions,  in  his  Trattla  in  North  America,  that 
Dr.  Hildreth  counted  eight  hundred  rings  of 
annual  growth  in  a  tree  which  grew  on  one 
of  the  mounds  at  Marietta,  Ohio ;  and  Messrs. 
Squire  and  Davis,  from  the  age  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  forest,  ascrilw  an  antiquity  to  its 
deserted  site  of  considerably  more  than  a 
thousiind  years.  In  their  present  condition, 
therefore,  the  walls  of  the  ‘  Fort  Hill’  are  ruins 
of  an  older  date  than  the  most  venerable 
stronghold  of  the  Normans  of  England  ;  and 
we  see  as  little  of  their  original  completeness, 
as  in  the  crumbling  Norman  keep  we  are  able 
to  trace  all  the  complex  system  of  bastions, 
curtains,  baileys,. buttress-towers,  and  posterns 
of  the  military  architecture  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Openings  occur  in  the  walls,  in  some 
places  on  the  steepest  points  of  the  hill,  where 
access  is  im])ossible ;  and  where,  therefore, 
we  must  rather  suppose  that  platforms  may 
have  bee^rojected  to  defend  more  accessible 
points.  The  ditch  has  in  many  places  l>een 
cut  through  sandstone  rock  as  well  as  soil, 
and  at  one  point  the  rock  is  quarried  out  so 
as  to  leave  a  mural  front  about  twenty  feet 
high.  Large  ponds  or  artificial  reservoirs  for 
water  have  t)een  made  within  the  inclosure ; 
and  at  the  southern  j)oint,  where  the  natural 
area  of  this  stronghold  contracts  into  a  narrow 
and  nearly  insulated  projection  tenninating  in 
a  bold  bluflF,  it  rises  to  a  hei|?ht  of  thirty  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  has  its 
own  sjiecial  reservoirs,  as  if  here  was  the  keep 
and  citadel  of  the  fortress :  doubtless  original¬ 
ly  strengthened  with  palisades  and  military 
workf,  of  which  every  trace  had  disappeared 
before  the  ancient  forest  asserted  its  claim  to 
the  deserted  fortalice.” 

The.se  mound-builders  were  a  settled, 
organized,  and  agricultural  people ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  find  their  descendants 
among  the  vagrant  and  far  inferior  Indian 
tribes  of  the  present  day.  What  became 
of  them  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  had  van¬ 
ished,  and  given  place  to  the  roving  sav¬ 
age  lied  Men ;  their  very  mounds  and 
wide  inclosures  had  become  hidden  under 
what  wjis  deemed  primeval  forest,  before 
the  earliest  of  European  adventures  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene.  Possibly  they  may 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Aztec  race, 
and  their  country  that  northern  Aztalan, 
whence,  according  to  their  traditions,  came 


the  Aztec  conquerors  of  Mexico.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  not  a  few  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  mound-builders  came 
from  the  south — that  they  were  the  outer 
fringes  of  the  great  civilized  population  of 
the  isthmal  region  of  America,  advanced 
up  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
hovered  around  by  hostile  savage  tribes. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  existing  relics  of  the 
ancient  settled  population  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  conform  to  this  view.  These  remains 
are  most  plentiful,  and  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der,  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  next  to  that 
in  Texas  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Florida,  and  thence  diminish  as  they 
proceed  northward,  and  finally  end  in  the 
“  animal  mounds  ”  on  the  prairies  adjoin¬ 
ing  Lake  Superior.  The  coiiper  mines  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  we  have 
conjectured,  were  worked  by  bands  of 
the  same  race.  We  have  seen  how  sud¬ 
denly  those  mining  operations  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  how  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  succeeded  never  thought  of 
resuming  the  work.  There  is  ground  for 
conjecturing  that  the  dominion  of  the 
mound-builders  also  came  to  a  sudden,  and 
possibly  violent,  termination  ;  “  probably 
not  less  abruptly,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “  than 
that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  or  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  The  sacred  fires  were  extin¬ 
guished,  the  uncovered  altars  were  dese¬ 
crated,  ami  the  primeval  forest  slowly  re¬ 
sumed  its  swa^  over  the  deserted  temples 
and  silent  cities  of  the  dead.”  May  we 
not  fancy  that  the  Re<l  Men  were  the  pure 
aborigines  of  North  America,  ever  hover¬ 
ing  on  the  frontiers  of  the  old  and  half-ex¬ 
oteric  civilization  of  the  mound-building 
race ;  and  that  at  length,  favored  perhaps 
by  internal  dissension  among  the  civilized 
intruders,  they  ultimately  closed  in  upon 
and  destroyed  them — they  and  the  forest 
reclaiming  the  region  for  their  own  ? 

Strange  facts,  which  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  is  hopeless  to  explain, 
meet  us  in  abundance  in  the  ancient  world 
of  America.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
every  convenient  height  is  crowned  with 
elaborate  fortifications  of  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people  ;  but  if  we  turn  north¬ 
ward,  to  the  adjoining  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  mili¬ 
tary  structures.  In  their  stead  we  find 
only  the  “  animal  mounds  ” — strange  co¬ 
lossal  memorials  of  purely  imitative  art. 
The  striking  contrast  thus  implied  in  the 
condition  of  the  occupants  of  these  adjoin¬ 
ing  regions,  who  were  probably  also  of 
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the  same  race,  has  given  rise  to  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  broad  prairie-land  to  the 
south  of  the  copper  region  was  regarded 
as  a  neutral  and  perhaps  sacerdotal  ground, 
and  that  the  “  animal  mounds  ”  were  the 
totems  or  devices  of  the  various  American 
tribes.  “  The  country,”  says  Dr.  Wilson, 

seems  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  as  a 
central  neutral  ground  for  the  broad  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Was  it  indeed,  as  has  been  suggested,  a 
sacred  neutral  ground  attached  to  the 
metallurgic  region  of  Lake  Superior,  like 
the  famous  [neutral  ground  of  the]  pipe- 
stone  quarry  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  ? 
Or  was  it  in  the  possession  of  a  tribe  like 
the  Levites  of  ancient  Palestine,  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  others  as  consecrated  to  religious 
services  and  the  rites  of  peace  ?”  Rut  if 
this  hypothesis  were  correct,  it  would  im¬ 
ply  that  there  was  no  decided  antagonism 
between  the  populations  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  savage  Red  Men  and  the  civ¬ 
ilized  mound  -  builders  belonged  to  the 
same  race. 

Dr.  Wilson,  as  we  have  said,  dissents 
entirely  from  the  opinion  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  America  is  homogeneous ;  and  he 
bases  his  contrary  opinion  upon  personal 
investigations  more  extensive,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  than  any  which  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  undertaken.  Not  that  he  has 
bestowed  so  many  years  of  study,  or  so 
much  laborious  thought,  to  the  subject  as 
the  late  Dr.  Morton,  the  author  of  the 
Crania  Americana  ;  but  the  study  was 
in  its  infancy  when  Dr.  Morton  took  it 
up,  whereas  the  materials  of  judgment  are 
every  year  becoming  more  plentiful ;  and 
besides  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  Dr. 
Morton’s  labors.  Dr.  Wilson  has  added  in¬ 
vestigations  of  his  own.  He  clearly  es¬ 
tablishes  that  the  cranial  type  which  Dr. 
Morton  maintained  was  characteristic  of 
all  the  American  peoples — namely,  a  round 
cranium,  of  which  the  length  and  breadth 
are  nearly  equal — can  not  be  regarded  in 
any  such  light.  Very  few  crania  have  yet 
been  obtiuned  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America ;  but  Dr.  Wilson  shows  that  a 
long-shaped  head  is  characteristic  of  a 
large,  portion  of  the  existing  tribes  of 
North  America,  and  that  a  similar  shape 
is  found  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  among  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
We  confess  that  it  is  only  a  very  limited 
importance  that  we  attach  to  the  result  of 
such  inquiries.  We  hold  with  Dr.  Meigs, 
that  the  form  of  the  human  head  varies  so 
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much  even  among  individuals  of  the  same 
race  or  tribe,  that  none  of  the  forms  of  the 
cranium  can  be  said  to  belong  exclusively 
to  any  one  people.  Osteological  evidence, 
indeed,  can  not  be  disregarded  as  proof 
of  diversity  or  homogeneity  of  race;  but 
in  the  case  of  America  the  evidence  is  at 
present  too  fragmentary  and  insufficient 
to  permit  of  satisfactory  conclusions  being 
deduced  from  it.  All  that  can  be  safely 
affirmed  is,  that  there  is  sufficient  cranial 
resemblance  to  be  found  between  the  old 
mound-builders  of  the  Ohio  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Mexicans,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  to  suggest  that  these 
civilized  peoples  of  the  New  World  may 
have  emanated  ,from  the  same  original 
stock. 

Other  proofs  of  a  more  decisive  charac¬ 
ter,  however,  exist  to  disprove  the  origi¬ 
nal  homogeneity  of  the  native  races  of 
America.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  red  complexion  of  skin  which  origi¬ 
nated  the  term  “  Red  Men”  for  the  abo¬ 
rigines  of  North  America,  is  hardly  to  be 
found  among  the  still  existing  tribes,  and 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  New- 
England  tribes  with  whom  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  came  first  in  contact.  Ex¬ 
tended  observation  proves  that  there  are 
great  diversities  of  skin-color  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  red  or  reddish-brown 
complexion  is  still  seen,  for  example, 
among  the  Micmacs  on  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence ;  but  the  Chippewas,  Crees,  and 
some  other  tribes  of  the  West  are  olive- 
complexioned ;  the  Pawnees  are  very  dark, 
and  the  Kaws  of  Kansas  almost  as  black 
as  negroes ;  while  the  Menominees  beyond 
Lake  Su|)erior  are  so  fair-skinned  that 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  White  In¬ 
dians.  These  diversities  are  still  exigent ; 
but  more  interesting,  and  much  more  im¬ 
portant,  are  the  evidences  which  show  that 
among  the  ancient  civilized  populations  of 
Peru  and  Central  America  there  existed  a 
type  or  types  of  population  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  which  is  now  to  be  met  with 
in  the  New  World.  The  extreme  thin¬ 
ness  or  total  absence  of  the  beard,  and  the 
coarse,  straight,  black  hair,  are  character¬ 
istic  of  all  the  modern  Indian  tribes ;  but 
the  Mexican  terra-cottas  and  the  sculp¬ 
tures  of  Central  America  show  that  a  full 
beard  was  not  always  absent  in  the  an¬ 
cient  population  of  those  countries,  and 
on  some  of  the  mummies  of  Peru  we  find 
a  color  and  texture  of  hair  which  now-a- 
days  is  confined  to  the  European  races. 
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Dr.  Morton  snys  of  the  modem  Peruvians, 
that  “  they  differ  little  in  person  from  the 
Indwns  around  them,  being  of  the  middle 
stature,  well-limbed,  and  with  small  feet 
and  hands.  Their  faces  are  round,  their 
eyes  small,  black,  and  rather  distant  from 
each  other;  their  noses  are  small,  the 
mouth  somewhat  large,  and  the  teeth  re¬ 
markably  fine.  Tlieir  complexion  is  dark- 
brown,  and  their  hair,  long,  black,  and 
rather  coarse.”  But  if  we  compare  this 
description  with  the  features  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  as  preserved  in  their  mummied 
bodies,  we  shall  find  some  very  striking 
differences.  But  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
Peru  that  a  full  comparison  can  be  made 
betwen  the  ancient  and  the  modern  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  as  several  important  ethno¬ 
logical  inferences  are  suggested  by  the 
comparison,  wo  shall  let  Dr.  Wilson 
describe  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
based : 

“  On  a  recent  visit  to  Boston,  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  minutely  examining  and  measur¬ 
ing  an  interesting  collection  of  crania  and 
mummied  bodies  in  the  possession  of  John  II. 
Blake,  Esq.,  which  were  brought  by  him  from 
ancient  Peruvian  cemeteries  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Chacota,  near  Arica,  in  latitude 
18“  30'  S. ;  and  since  then  I  have  been  favored 
with  his  own  carefully  elaborated  notes  on  the 
subject.  The  desert  of  Atacama,  betweeen  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  has  been  the  site  of  sepulture  for  an¬ 
cient  Peruvian  races  through  a  period  of  un¬ 
known  duration,  and  numerous  cemeteries 
have  lieen  opened  and  despoiled.  The  mode 
of  sepulture,  and  the  articles  deposited  with 
the  dead,  present  so  uniform  a  resemblance, 
that,  excepting  in  one  point,  Mr.  Blake  olv 
serves,  a  description  of  one  may  suffice  for 
the  whole.  The  difference  noted  arises  from 
the  varying  soil.  The  greater  number  are  in¬ 
terred  in  the  dry  sand,  which  generally  covers 
t  he  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth  ;  but  in  some 
instances  the  excavations  have  been  made  in 
a  soft  rock  (gypsum)  which  here  and  there 
approaches  the  surface.  In  this  arid  district, 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  that 
articles  which  speedily  perish  in  a  damp  soil 
and  a  humid  atmosphere,  are  found  in  perfect 
preservation  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Add¬ 
ed  to  the  facilities  which  nature  has  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for  pcqictuating  the  buried  traces  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  they  themselves  practiced 
the  art  of  embalming  their  dead.  One  of  the 
largest  cemeteries  referred  to  is  situated  on 
a  plain  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills  in 
lat.  18“  80'  8.,  and  long.  70“  13'  W.  It  is  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chacota,  a  little  south¬ 


ward  of  Arica,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  leagues  south-east  of  Lima.  'This 
plain  is  formed  of  silicious  sand  and  marl, 
slightly  impregnated  with  common  salt,  and 
nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  light,  fine,  and  dry  ;  and  such  is  its  pre¬ 
servative  nature,  that  even  bodies  interred  in 
it  without  any  previous  preparation  have  not 
entirely  lost  the  fleshy  covering  from  their  re¬ 
mains.  In  the  cemeteries  of  this  vast  arid  plain, 
the  objects  which,  in  all  probability,  were  most 
highly  prized  by  their  owners,  were  deposited 
beside  them,  and  every  article  required  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  body  for  interment  appears  to  have 
lieen  preserved  with  it.  'Thus  the  needles  used 
for  sewing  the  garments  and  wrappings  of  the 
dead,  the  comb  employed  in  dressing  the  hair, 
and  even  the  loose  hair  removed  in  this  last 
process  of  the  toilet,  arc  all  found  deposited 
in  the  grave. 

“The  following  is  Mr.  Blake's  description  of 
the  cemeteries  explored  by  him  on  the  Bay  of 
Chacota :  ‘  The  tombs  or  graves  are  near  to 
each  other,  and  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground 
in  two  places,  distant  the  one  from  the  other 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  A  few  of  them 
are  marked  by  circles  of  stones,  w'hile  others 
are  readily  discovered  by  slight  concavities  in 
the  soil  alxive  them.  'They  are  all  circular, 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
four  to  five  feet  deep.  Some  of  them  are  wall¬ 
ed  with  stone,  and  all  are  lined  with  a  coarse 
matting  of  flags.  The  bodies  in  them  are 
always  found  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
knees  elevated  toward  the  chin  and  the  arms 
crossed  upon  the  breast.  They  are  generally 
seated  upon  flat  stones,  under  which  are  the 
articles  of  food,  and  part  of  the  implements 
found  with  them.  They  are  closely  wrapped 
in  woolen  garments  which  are  sewed  about 
them ;  and  the  needles  of  thorn  used  for  this 
purpose  are  found  thnist  into  the  outer  cover¬ 
ing,  often  with  thread  remaining  in  them.  These 
garments  are  of  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
color,  and  pattern  of  figures  in  which  they  are 
woven.  Many  are  of  a  uniform  brown  color, 
while  in  others  the  colors  are  diversified  and 
have  retained  in  a  remarkable  manner  their 
brightness,  particularly  the  red  and  scarlet, 
showing  that  the  art  of  dyeing  was  well  un¬ 
derstood.  Some  of  the  bodies  have  been  care¬ 
fully  embalmed,  the  flesh  being  saturated  with 
a  gum  rosin ;  others  appear  to  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  careful  desiccation  without  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  preservative ;  while  those  of 
which  scarce  any  parts  but  the  skeletons  re¬ 
main  were  probably  subjected  to  no  process 
for  their  preservation.  'There  is  no  record  or 
tradition  concerning  this  and  similar  cemeter¬ 
ies,  of  the  period  when  they  were  made  use  of ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  remains  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Indians 
who  now  occupy  the  country.’  ” 

[to  bk  concluded.] 
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OxE  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  that  Mincopie,  as  these  exclusive  people  are 
most  charming  of  books,  the  Adventures  called  ;  a  certain  Hrahmin  Sepoy  mutineer, 
of  Robinson  Crusoe^  is  the  first  gunfire  who,  l^ing  sent  as  a  convict  to  the  penal 
in  the  forest,  when  all  the  feathered  crea-  j  settlement  established  on  the  South  Anda- 
tures  rise  and  screech  as  at  a  performance  |  man  in  1858,  escaped,  and  fied  to  the  na- 
truly  awful  and  unparallelea.  There  is  j  tives,  wdio  did  not  eat  him.  llis  very 
always  something  sublime  about  that  j  curious  adventures  have  been  already  do- 
which  occurs  for  the  first  time,  whether  i  tailed  in  this  Journal,  No.  325.  Other- 


it  be  the  first  view'  of  the  sea,  or  the  first 
whisper  of  love,  or  the  first  sight  of 
deatli,  as  it  lays  its  ghastly  finger  on  a 
fellow-creature.  The  most  solemn  and 
awe-inspiring  of  all  scenes  is  perhaps  an 
uninh.abited  island,  upon  w’hich  no  foot, 
as  far  as  yon  can  tell,  has  been  set  by  man 
before  your  own  ;  a  land  w'hich  has  been 
left  to  itself  since  God  created  it,  and 
whereon  the  sun  has  risen  morning  after 
morning  for  countless  ages,  to  gladden 
only  bird  and  beast. 

Opportunities  of  tliis  sort  are  growing 
very  rare;  even  such  spectacles  as  men 
like  Captain  Cook  beheld  again  and  again 
— luxuriant  lands  inhabited  by  savages 
only,  with  scarce  an  idea  beyond  those 
implanted  in  the  breasts  of  their  earliest 
progenitors — are  now  only  to  be  seen  here 
and  there.  Commerce  traverses  every 
sea,  and  leaves  her  unmistakable  mark 
wherever  she  touches.  It  is  unusual,  in¬ 
deed,  to  find  a  nation  so  barbarous  as  to 
altogether  isolate  itself,  and  shrink  from 
the  stretched-out  hand  of  civilization. 
Such  cases,  how'ever,  are  even  now  to  be 
met  with.  The  Andaman  Archipelago, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  an  example  of 
this.  The  inhabitants  of  this  group  have 
ever  shown  themselves  not  only  untam¬ 
able  but  uuapproachable.  The  appearance 
of  a  ship  in  their  harbors,  no  matter  with 
what  peaceful  intent  it  may  have  come, 
has  always  driven  the  stunted  but  agile 
natives  well-nigh  frantic  with  rage.  They 
have  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  cannibals,  and  they  do  not  wish 
any  nearer  intercourse  to  do  aw'ay  with  the 
healthy  awe  which  that  rumor  generally 
inspires.  One  and  only  one  individual 
has  had  any  personal  experience  of  the 


{  wise,  absolutely  nothing  w'as  known  of 
them,  nor,  indeed,  is  know'n  now,  notwith¬ 
standing  Dr.  Mouat's  highly  interesting 
volume.*  He  describes  the  place,  but  not 
the  peojde;  the* Andamans,  but  not  the 
Auda^nen.  He  was  commissioned  to  snr\'ey 
those  inhospitable  shores,  with  a  view  to 
founding  the  penal  colony,  and  he  did  his 
work  well — so  far  as  it  went ;  he  survey¬ 
ed  the  shores.  As  for  getting  inlan<l,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  twelve  Burmese  convicts, 
accustomed  to  find  their  way  in  the  dense 
and  tangled  jungles  of  their  native  laud, 
and  placed  at  his  service  as  pioneers,  and 
furnished  with  axes  and  boring-rods,  it 
was  not  to  be  done.  The  trees  were 
enormous,  but  yet  so  closely  packed  as  to 
appear  to  be  dwarfed  for  want  of  elbow 
room.  Their  individual  iramensityf  was 
hidden  from  view  by  the  immense  growth 
of  parasites  which  twined  about  them, 
cramping  them  in  their  efforts  to  strike 
out  their  branches,  which  got  tangled  and 
involved  among  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  foliage. 

The  great  trunks  were  festooned  with 
flowers  and  plants,  which  circled  round 
them  in  endless  forms,  in  all  the  unstudied 
grace  and  rich  profusion  of  nature.  The 
air-plant  clasped  the  boles  and  branches 
in  its  graceful  folds,  and  orchids  of  rarest 
beauty  grew  in  lavish  abundance.  The 
variety  of  creepers  was  endless,  from  the 

*  AdvtfUwes  and  Researches  among  the  Andaman 
Islanders.  By  Fbedieick  Uouat. 

f  One  of  these  trees  was  selected  at  random 
for  measurement  A  Burmese  convict  was  sent  up 
with  a  chain  to  the  top,  and  its  measurement  there 
being  taken,  it  was  found  to  be  seventy-six  feet  in 
girth,  its  miglity  stem  being  supported  by  the  small¬ 
er  trees  around,  which  propped  it  up  as  a  buttress. 
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twining  tendrils  of  the  convolvulus  to 
the  boa-constrictors  of  the  forest,  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  which  were  as  thick  us  the 
body  of  a  full  grown  man.  The  trunks 
and  br.anches  of  the  great  trees  were 
thus  so  completely  interlaced,  that  even 
when  severed  from  their  roots  they 
were  still  maintained  in  their  position 
by  the  grasp  of  their  parasites.  “  The 
mangroves,  with  their  long  hanging 
branches  falling  to  the  earth,  and  agiiin 
taking  root,  grew  in  an  almost  impervious 
line  of  forest  along  the. shore,  and  even 
projecting  far  into  the  water,  at  high  tide ; 
we  penetrated  their  sliady  recesses,  and 
found  ourselves  protected  from  the  daz¬ 
zling  rays  of  a  buniing  sun  by  the  thick 
foliage,  forming  lieautiful  arches,  beneath 
the  sliade  of  wliich  we  felt  as  though  we 
were  housed  in  some  fairy  bower  of  the 
most  delightful  evergreens.  At  low  tide, 
their  gnarled  roots  were  seen  spreading 
to  an  endless  distance  along  the  ground, 
and  so  closely  and  intricately  interlaced 
together,  that  any  one  could  walk  secure¬ 
ly  upon  them,  the  footing  they  afforded 
was  so  close  and  firm.”  As  far  as  the  eye 
couhl  see  extended  an  ocean  of  vegetation, 
the  closeness  of  which  may  be  inferre<i 
from  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  lithe  Bur¬ 
mese  but  the  robust  English  walked  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  their  hands  almost  to 
the  tops  of  the  very  tallest  trees,  the  path 
they  took  being  over  the  trunks  of  the 
creepers.  “  To  the  very  verge  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  this  astonishing  exuberance  of  vege¬ 
tation  extended.  All  that  we  heard  ^jis 
the  rustling  of  innumerable  leaves,  slight¬ 
ly  nioveil  by  the  gentle  breeze  of  evening ; 
all  that  we  saw  was  this  ocean  of  green, 
in  which  not  even  an  oi»ening  the  size  of 
a  man’s  luand  could  be  discovered  after 
the  longest,  closest,  and  most  searching 
observation.”  Nature  has  thus  w'ondrous- 
ly  seconded  the  Alincopie  in  their  desire 
for  isolation. 

Ships  were  often  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  upon  these  islands,  but  rarely  left 
them,  if  they  left  them  at  all,  without 
some  of  their  crews  being  captured  and 
dragged  into  the  interior,  to  encounter 
some  unknown  fate.  One  vessel  absolute¬ 
ly  witnessed  the  going  to  pieces  of  her 
consort  upon  this  dreadful  shore,  and  al¬ 
though  the  crew  of  the  latter  were  seen 
to  reach  the  land,  not  one  of  them  escap¬ 
ed  from  the  aborigines.  A  very  curious 
adventure,  w'ith  no  such  tragical  end, 
happened  in  this  archipelago  in  1844. 


“Two  troop-sliips,  the  Briton  and  the 
Runnymede,  with  detachments  of  the  Fif¬ 
tieth  and  Eightieth  regiments  of  foot  on 
board,  were  driven  close  to  the  islands  by 
stress  of  weather  ;  and  all  the  means  that 
were  taken  either  to  keep  them  out  at  sea, 
or  to  obtain  timely  entrance  into  a  secure 
haven,  proving  unsuccessful,  they  were 
driven  hopelessly,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  toward  the  shore  of  one  of  the  isl¬ 
ands  of  the  Andaman  Archipelago,  where, 
despite  all  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
avert  such  a  fate,  it  appeared  impossible 
to  avoid  utter  destruction.  According  to 
all  accounts,  the  night  was  intensely  dark, 
and,  from  the  impossibility  of  making  out 
where  they  were,  their  position  appeared 
hopeless.  The  tempest,  too,  before  which 
they  were  driven  was  one  of  those  tre¬ 
mendous  hurricanes,  the  fury  of  which 
mariners  must  occasionally  face  in  navi- 

i rating  these  tropical  seas.  Alost  must 
lave  scH'n  that  an  ocean-ileath  was  their 
unavoidable  doom,  for  what  hope  could 
men  entertain,  driven  before  a  tempest 
loud  enough  almost  to  w  ake  the  dead,  and 
in  a  darkness  so  intense  that  they  could 
not  see  each  other’s  faces,  or  their  own 
hands  held  up  close  before  their  eyes  ?  In 
one  of  the  ships,  on  board  of  which  was 
the  narrator  of  this  calamity,  the  deck 
was  crowded  W’ith  bands  of  soldiers,  use¬ 
less  in  such  circumstances ;  to  move  was 
impracticable,  and  the  men  were  therefore 
sent  to  their  berths,  to  await  in  silence 
and  resignation  what  ap}>earcd  to  be  their 
certain  doom,  for  from  the  da.shing  noise 
caused  by  the  terrific  strife  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  no  human  sound  could  be  heard. 
The  soldiers,  seeing  that  their  fate  was  to 
all  appearance  inevitable,  submitted  with 
the  implicit  obedience  of  military  disci- 
)line,  and  e,*ich  one  was  allow'ed  to  give 
limself  up  to  those  meditations  with 
which  he  thought  it  most  becoming  to 
meet  de.ath.  Suddenly,  what  appeared  to 
be  a  tremendous  lurch  was  made  by  the 
vessel,  then  all  movement  ceased.  After 
a  moment  of  anxious  expectation,  a  deep 
awe  fell  upon  every  one,  for  it  was  believ¬ 
ed  that  the  doomed  ship  was  foundering. 
This,  however,  was  a  mistake.  The  ves¬ 
sel  remained  still  and  motionless,  as  if 
suddenly  arrested  in  her  headlong  career 
to  destruction.  Most  thought  that  day¬ 
light  would  never  appear  to  them  again, 
and  yet  with  what  trembling  anxiety  was 
it  awaited  by  all  I  Those  only  who  have 
lived  through  such  a  night  of  peril  can 
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imagine  what  their  feelings  must  have 
been — the  alternations  of  hope  and  desmir 
that  by  turns  reigned  paramount.  The 
first  streak  of  dawn  enabled  them  to  see  a 
sight  the  reality  of  w’^hich  they  could 
scarcely  credit,  so  different  was  it  from  all 
they  had  imagined — from  the  appalling 
death  they  had  dreaded.  The  vessel  ap- 
j)eared  to  be  surrounded,  not  by  an  ocean 
of  w’aves,  but  by  an  ocean  of  leaves.  The 
branches  of  the  giants  of  the  primeval  for¬ 
ests,  interlaced  with  each  other,  spread 
over  the  deck  of  the  motionless  ship, 
which,  as  they  afterwards  discovered,  hjid 
been  driven  right  over  a  dangerous  reef 
into  that  interminable  jungle,  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  is  safety  even  from  the 
jnighty  force  of  the  tornado.  Presently 
the  curtain  of  night  was  altogether  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  rosy  fingers  of  morning. 
The  spars  of  another  vessel,  hard  and  fast 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  ‘  were  per¬ 
ceived,  and  unspeakable  w’as  their  joy 
when  her  decks  w'ere  seen  to  be  crowded 
by  the  daring  warriors  who  afterwards 
shared  with  them  the  scarcely  less  deadly 
>eril8  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  the  Sut- 
ej.”  Although  the  troops  on  board  these 
ships  W’ere  some  hundreds  in  number,  yet 
the  natives  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them, 
and  effected  considerable  damage  with 
their  long  arrows. 

The  ample  vegetation  which  was  the 
means  of  safety  in  the  above  case,  is  one 
of  the  causes  which  render  these  islands 
almost  uninhabitable ;  the  miasmata  from 
their  fetid  swamps  have  proved  fatal  to 
at  least  one  colony  which  strove  to  take 
away  the  reproach  of  primeval  barbarity 
from  the  Andamans.  The  settlement  at 
Port  Cornwallis,  established  in  1792,  on 
the  North  Andaman,  was  abandoned  after 
four  years’  struggle  with  disease.  Caj)- 
tain  Blair,  who  commanded  that  expedi¬ 
tion,  was  inclined  somewhat  to  excuse 
the  excessive  hostility  of  the  natives, 
upon  the  ground  of  their  ill-treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Malays,  with  whose  kid¬ 
napping  propensities  they,  in  his  charita¬ 
ble  view,  associated  all  strange  faces 
whatsoever.  In  the  rare  interviews  with 
which  he  was  favored  by  them,  wherein 
arrows  were  not  the  sole  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  on  their  side,  they  certainly 
evinced  a  great  disinclination  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  too  nearly,  or  to  have  their  re¬ 
treat  into  the  jungle  at  all  cut  off.  He 
captured  one  of  ^em  in  a  skirmish,  and 
treated  him  with  every  kindness,  giving 
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him  luxuries  which  he  could  never  have 
imagined  in  his  dreams.  But  no  sooner 
did  an  opportunity  to  escape  present  itself, 
than  off  went  the  savage,  plunging  into 
the  sea  and  sw'imming  to  shore  in  his 
newly-acquired  habiliments  of  jacket  and 
trowsers.  His  Mincopie  friends,  standing 
with  bent  bows,  as  usual,  upon  the  beach, 
were  at  first  inclined  to  welcome  him  in 
their  usual  homicidal  fashion ;  but  when 
he  flung  off  his  clothes,  .and  appeared  like 
themselves  in  puris  naturalibus,  he  was 
warmly  w'elcomed,  as,  indeed,  a  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning — one  of  na¬ 
ture’s  gentlemen  who  had  been  within  a 
very  little  of  becoming  a  civilized  Ixang. 
They  put  on  their  full-dress  suit  at  night, 
like  the  fa8hion.able  world  among  our¬ 
selves,  and  it  consists  of  a  thick  covering 
of  yellow  earth,  which  dries  hard  upon 
their  body,  and  defends  them  from  the 
musquitoes  and  other  abominable  crea¬ 
tures  which  are  the  unfailing  drawbacks 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  tropical  scen¬ 
ery.  This  is  their  only  notion  of  attire. 
AVidowed  ladies,  instead  of  wearing  crape 
in  memory  of  their  deceased  husbands, 
suspend  their  skulls  .around  their  necks. 
This  is  their  only  notion  of  ornament. 
Hostile  as  these  aborigines  were  found  to 
be,  yet  they  were  not  so  formidable  as 
the  climate,  before  which,  as  I  have  said, 
the  settlers  under  Captain  Blair  had  to 
succumb.  The  law's  of  hc.alth  and  sick¬ 
ness  were  not  then  so  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  as  now,  and  the  pestilence  w'alked 
in  the  noonday  as  at  night  invisible  to 
their  unpracticed  eyes.  An  immense  salt- 
marsh,  in  the  direction  of  the  j)revailing 
winds,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Moiiat  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  bottom  of 
it  was  left  uncovered  by  the  tide  twice  in 
every  tw'enty-four  hours,  and  disclosed 
such  a  dark,  muddy,  festering  mass  of 
vegetable  compound  as  was  sufficient 
to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  far  and 
wide  with  disease  and  death.  The  doctor 
recommended  for  the  new  penal  colony 
Port  Blair,  in  the  South  Andaman,  rather 
than  Port  Cornwallis,  but  he  believes  that 
modem  agricultural  science  could  trans¬ 
form  the  marsh  itself  into  a  scene  of  hann- 
less  fertility. 

The  fetid  swamp  that  separates  the 
North  from  the  Middle  Andaman  w'ill,  how'- 
ever,  be  prob.ably  a  destroyer  of  life  until 
the  end  of  time.  Dr.  Mouat  held  it  his 
duty  to  discover  whether,  with  the  light 
draught  of  the  ship’s  cutter,  a  passage 
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could  not  be  found  through  it,  but  the 
expedition  was  dangerous  indeed.  Wher¬ 
ever  they  chanced  to  be  stationed  off 
these  islands,  both  officers  and  men  took 
large  doses  of  quinine  with  their  break- 
fists  ;  but  upon  the  occasion  in  question, 
these  doses  were  doubled  in  the  case  of 
the  crew  of  the  cutter,  and  a  large  supply 
of  excellent  grog  w’as  taken  on  board. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  natural  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  position  which  the  ship  occu¬ 
pied  prior  to  the  departure  of  these  brave 
men,  into  what  the/  well  knew  might  be 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  They  had  been 
trying  experiments  of  the  effects  of  sound 
on  the  previous  night ;  the  firing  of  a 
cannon  had  evoked  a  volume  of  thunder 
quite  overwhelming,  reverberating  four¬ 
teen  times,  and  dying  away  in  a  grand 
hushed  murmur ;  while  the  flash  had  lit 
up,  “  with  an  effulgence  that  displaved 
every  object  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  if  it 
had  been  evoked  from  the  w'omb  of  mys¬ 
tery  by  some  magician’s  wand,”  one  of 
the  most  glorious  scenes  on  earth.  It 
ivas  in  this  locality,  too,  that,  looking  over 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  they  gazed  on  the 
magnificent  illumination  of  the  coral- 
banks,  “  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  transcended  in  luster  and  beauty  all 
we  had  ever  seen  described  in  the  most 
alluring  of  fairy  tales.”  The  members  of 
the  swamj)  expedition,  however,  were 
bound  for  another  scene.  The  water 
through  w'hich  they  had  to  pass  was  so 
putrid,  and  the  exhalations  arising  from  it 
•  so  nauseous,  that  with  every  dip  of  the 
oar  they  grew  deadly  sick,  ^fhey  actually 
rowed  through  sixteen  miles  of  this  abom¬ 
ination  ;  at  least  the  mangrove  swamps 
became  “  so  fetid,  that,”  says  Dr.  Mount, 
“  it  is  fortunate  for  our  readers  I  have 
no  language  adequately  to  describe  it.” 
The  water,  too,  grew  thicker  and  thicker, 
more  pervaded  with  deadly  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  until  it  was  nothing  but 
mud,  the  foulest  in  appearance  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  imagine.  It  W’as  with  considerable 
difficulty  tliat  they  got  their  boat  round, 
and  wear/  indeed  was  their  journey  back. 
“We  hailed  the  sight  of  our  ship  and 
the  open  water  like  men  delivered  from 
purgatory.” 

The  intercourse,  if  it  deserve  the  name, 
between  Dr.  Mount  and  his  men  and 
the  aborigines  w’as  of  a  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  character.  Civilization  was  anxious 
enough  to  shake  hands,  but  Barbarism 
resented  all  her  advances.  The  first  ap- 
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fiearance  of  the  steamer  seemed  absolute- 
y  to  paralyze  them  with  astonishment ; 
and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  their  torpor,  their  conversation  and  ges¬ 
tures  became  animated  beyond  all  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  there 
were  men  on  board,  this  wonder,  every 
other  sentiment  seemed  merged  in  hatred, 
in  defiance.  They  yelled  like  demons 
from  the  pit,  and  by  every  possible  con¬ 
tortion  of  savage  pantomime,  displayed 
their  hostile  feelings.  Every  attempt  at 
ingratiation  on  the  part  of  the  visitors 
terminated  in  a  skirmish ;  every  present 
was  raistiiken  for  a  snare,  every  gesture 
translated  into  an  insult.  In  one  of  these 
broils  Dr.  Mount’s  party  captured  an 
Andaman  about  two-and-twenty  years  of  • 
age.  The  subsequent  history  of  this 
young  gentleman — who  was  of  course 
christened  by  the  sailors  Jack — is  so 
pathetic,  that  if  the  voyage  of  the  Pluto 
had  ended  in  nothing  else  save  in  sup¬ 
plying  us  with  that  romance,  we  should 
scarcely  regret  that  it  was  undertaken. 

Jack  did  not  take  to  his  new  messmates 
kindly  at  first,  but  the  medium  of  concili¬ 
ation  was  at  length  found  in  the  uncon¬ 
scious  person  of  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
who,  as  the  friend  of  both  parties,  induct^ 
at  length  a  genuine  friendship.  The 
Andaman  had  never  seen  any  quadruped 
larger  than  a  wild  i)ig,  but  Carlo’s  man¬ 
ners  inspired  confidence.  It  was  evident¬ 
ly  with  a  sad  heart,  how’ever,  that  the 
poor  islander  w’atched  from  the  deck  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  his  native  shores, 
M’hen  the  ship  took  her  final  departure ; 
and  the  face  that  had  once  seemed  entirely 
possessed  by  hostile  passion,  became  sad 
and  wistful  enough.  On  the  Pluto’s 
reaching  Calcutta,  Lord  Canning,  who 
was  delighted  with  Dr.  Mouat’s  report  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  penal  colony  being  es¬ 
tablished  at  Port  Blair,  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  the  living  specimen  she  had 
brought  home  from  the  almost  unknown 
archipelago.  Jack  was  accordingly  at¬ 
tired  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  Laken  to 
Government  House,  where  he  attempted 
to  salute  Lady  Canning  in  the  native  man¬ 
ner,  “  by  blowing  in  her  hand  with  a 
cooing  murmur  an  attention  which  she 
kindly  but  firmly  declined.  His  great  de¬ 
light  was  contemplating  his  figure  in  the 
great  looking-glasses ;  repeating  to  himself, 
with  a  leer  and  a  chuckle  :  “  Jack,  Jack 
and  then  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
So  great,  how'ever,  was  the  change  soon 
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produced  in  the  young  Mincopie,  that 
when  the  doctor  wanted  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  him  in  his  native  costume — that 
18,  without  any  attire  whatever — he  was 
greatly  shocked,  and  required  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion. 

His  expression  of  countenance,  never 
absolutely  truculent,  like  that  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  in  general,  became,  under 
kind  treatment,  gentle  and  benevolent. 
He  was  indeed  quite  a  mild  young  man, 
“regular  in  his  habits,”  and  such  as  we 
read  of  as  advertising  for  a  home  in  a 
quiet  family  where  there  is  a  little  music. 
He  was  excessively  ]>artial  to  tea ;  and 
fond  of  babies,  whenever  a  mother  could 
be  got  to  intrust  her  little  offspring  to  his 
•  arms,  which  M’as,  however,  not  verjr 
often,  the  reputation  of  his  race  for  canni¬ 
balism  having  slightly  prejudiced  female 
society  against  him.  A  man  on  horse¬ 
back  hlled  him  with  that  profound  admi¬ 
ration  which  we  should  entertain  for  any 
considerable  creature  with  two  he.ads  and 
six  legs.  When  the  man  got  off  the 
horse,  however,  his  wonder  transcended 
all  bounds.  He  rubbed  his  hand  along 
the  animal's  back,  with  the  view  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  place  where  the  spontJineous 
disruption  had  taken  place ;  and  when 
the  horse  yawned — that  was  evidently 
the  most  astonishing  performance  which 
the  eye  of  Mincopie  had  ever  beheld. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  got  out  of 
him  in  relation  to  his  former  mo<le  of  life. 
He  was  taken  down  to  the  Peninsular  and 
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Oriental  Company’s  Steam  Depot,  in 
order  to  see  if  he  knew  any  of  the  African 
dialects  spoken  by  the  sable  frequenU'rs 
of  that  emporium;  but  he  understood 
none  of  them,  and  none  of  them  under¬ 
stood  him.  He  became,  however,  and  for 
that  very  reason,  perhaps,  a  great  favorite, 
for  nobody  could  help  pitying  .and  sym¬ 
pathising  with  his  isolated  state,  and 
many  a  heart  was  sad  when  poor  Jack 
w'as  struck  down  by  cholera.  He  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  attack  itself;  but  every 
remedy  having  failed'to  restore  him  to  his 
former  vigor,  it  was  humanely  decided  to 
send  him  back,  as  his  last  chance  of  re¬ 
covery,  to  his  native  air.  Arrangements 
were  therefore  made  by  which  ne  was 
set  on  shore  at  the  same  spot  where  he 
had  b(‘en  ca]>tured,  in  order  that  he  might 
stand  the  best  chance  of  being  recognixed 
by  his  former  friends.  In  deference  to 
their  peculiar  views  concerning  wearing 
apparel,  he  was  stripped,  w'ith  his  own 
consent,  and  his  clothes  left  by  his  side 
upon  the  shore.  He  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  all  who  accompanied  him,  appear¬ 
ing  very  dejected  and  low  ;  the  crew  of 
the  boat  were  unwilling  enough,  too,  to 
say  good-by.  Nobody  appeared  to  claim 
him  ;  but  after  taking  a  last  farewx'll,  they 
rowed  out  to  the  ship,  gradually  losing 
sight  of  him  still  standing  silent  and 
melancholy  in  the  same  place.  Barbarism 
and  civilisation  seemed  alike  to  have  de¬ 
serted  him.  Nothing  more  w’as  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  poor  Jack  of  the  Andamans. 


A  YOUNG  LADY’S  SOLILOQUY. 

Uselessly,  aimlessly  drifting  through  life, 

What  was  I  bom  for  ?  “  For  Somebody’s 

wife,” 

I  am  told  by  my  mother.  Well,  that  being 
tme, 

“Someb^y”  keeps  himself  strangely  from 
view ; 

And  if  nought  but  marriage  will  settle  my 
fate, 

I  believe  I  shall  die  in  an  unsettled  state. 

For,  though  I’m  not  ugly — pray,  what  woman 
itt — 

You  might  easily  find  a  more  beautiful  phiz ; 

And  then,  as  for  temper  and  manners,  ’tis 
plain 

He  who  seeks  for  perfection  will  seek  here  in 
vain. 

Nay,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  my  heart  is 
perverse, 


And  I  should  not  feel  grateful,  “  for  better  or 
worse,” 

To  take  the  first  Booby  that  graciously  came 

And  offered  those  treasures,  bis  home  and  his 
name. 

I  think,  then,  my  chances  of  marriage  are 
small, 

But  why  should  I  think  of  such  chances  at 
all? 

My  brothers  are,  all  of  them,  younger  than  I, 

Yet  they  thrive  in  the  world,  and  why  not  let 
mt  try  f 

I  know  that  in  business  I’m  not  an  adopt. 

Because  from  such  matters  most  strictly  I’m 
kept. 

But — this  is  the  question  that  puzzles  my 
mind — 

Why  am  I  not  trained  up  to  work  of  some 
kind ! 

Uselessly,  aimlessly  drifting  through  life. 

Why  should  I  wait  to  be  “  Bomeb^y’s  wife !” 
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On  the  3(1  April,  1860,  Mr.  Home  at¬ 
tended  a  lecture  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  in 
which  a  good  deal  was  said  about  Cag- 
liostro.  On  returning  home  he  found  his 
wife  in  bed,  wdth  a  severe  headache. 
After  he  had  put  out  the  light  and  was 
in  bed,  the  room  became  as  luminous  as 
under  sunshine.  Mrs.  H.  asked  if  this 
was  the  spirit  of  Cagliostro.  Three 
Hashes  of  light,  almost  blinding,  indicated 
the  presence  of  the  great  magician.  He 
approached  the  lied  “  till  they  felt  a  form 
leaning  over  it,”  as  if  it  were  an  actual 
material  presence.  The  magician  at  last 
articulately  spoke.  “  My  power  was  that 
of  a  mesmerist ;  but  all  misunderstood  by 
those  about  me,  my  biographers  have 
even  done  me  injustice,  but  1  care  not  for 
the  untruths  of  earth.''*  A  hand  was  now 
•laced  on  the  heads  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
lome,  who,  joining  hands,  held  them  up, 
saying: 

“  ‘  Dear  spirit,  will  you  lie  one  of  my  guar¬ 
dian  angels — watch  over  me  with  my  Father  f 
Teach  me  what  vou  would  have  me  do,  and 
make  me  thankful  to  God  for  all  his  mercies.’ 
Our  hands  were  clasped  by  a  hand,  and  her 
left  hand  was  gently  separated  from  mine, 
and  a  ring,  which  was  the  signet  ring  of  my 
father-in-law,  was  placed  on  her  third  finger. 
This  ring  was  previously  in  the  room,  but  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  twelve  feet  from  where  the 
bed  stood.  ‘  Good-night,  dear  ones,  and  God 
bless  you,’  was  then  audibly  spoken,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  sound  mme  three 
wafte  of  perfume,  so  delicious  that  we  both  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ‘  Uow  truly  wonderful  I’  ” 

The  spirit  of  Cagliostro  vouchsafed  its 
presence  for  several  days  afterwards,  and 
remained  with  Mrs.  Home  “up  to  the 
time  of  her  passing  from  earth.” 

The  pre(Iicted  death  of  Mr.  Home’s 
inother-m-law,  which  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  May,  1860,  was  indicated  to  Mr. 
Home,  most  curiously,  when  he  was  visit¬ 
ing  with  a  friend  Barclay  and  Perkins’ 
Brewery.  A  pot  of  porter  having  been 
handed  to  him,  he  put  out  his  band  to 


take  it,  and  “  as  his  fingers  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  metal,  a  deep  shudder  con¬ 
vulsed  his  frame,”  and  he  suddenly  knew 
that  his  mother-in-law  was  dead.  At  a 
seance  two  nights  later,  her  spirit  placed 
its  hand  on  the  heads  of  her  children,  and  , 
wrote  in  her  own  handwriting :  “  You  will 
love  her  always,  won’t  you?”  and  she 

signed  it  Nathalie.  Count  T - ,  who 

was  present  at  the  seance,  “  came  an 
atheist,  and  was  one  no  longer.” 

At  the  seance  on  the  Ist  of  May,  a 
most  poetical  scene  was  represented  by 
the  spirits.  A  beautiful,  transparent,  un¬ 
earthly  female  hand  was  raised  aloft. 
When  it  vanished,  another  hand  appeared, 
which  was  followed  by  a  more  earthly 
male  hand  placed  on  the  table.  Then 
came  “  a  dear  baby  hand  then  the  baby 
itself  showed  its  head,  and  a  spirit  hand 
held  up  the  little  child  with,  what  was 
unusuah  a  full  display  of  her  shoulders 
and  waist.  Courteous  and  graceful  ges¬ 
tures  were  then  made  to  the  party  by  a 
luminous  hand  and  arm,  covered  with  a 
white  transparent  drapery.  Sj»irit  hands 
then  held  up  an  exquisite  wreath  of  white 
flowers.  The  emblem  of  superstition  was 
shown  them  by  a  black  shriveled  h.and, 
and  the  emblem  of  truth  “  by  a  fairy-like 
fountain  of  clear  sparkling  water,”  which 
threw  up  showers  of  silver  rays,  “  and 
dwelling  on  the  memory  in  perfection  P' 

On  the  9th  of  May,  in  a  seance  with 
nine  friends,  the  table,  without  the  touch 
of  hands,  lifted  itself  four  feet  ojf  the 
floor ;  and  in  a  room  made  dark  at  the 
bidding  of  the  spirits,  the  window-blinds 
moved  up  and  down  to  tone  the  light,  and 
the  leaves  and  sprigs  of  a  geranium  broke 
from  their  moorings  with  a  snap,  and  fell 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  party,  “  though 
the  plant  was  several  feet  from  any  of 
them.”  Mr.  Home  then  rose  and  floated 
in  the  air  like  a  feather,  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  spirits  moving  an 
ottoman  to  receive  him  on  bis  descent. 
He  rose  again,  and  descending  from  near 
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the  ceiling,  be  was  accommodated  with  a 
cushion  to  sit  upon,  spirit-wafled  from 
another  ottoman ! 

A  lad^  witness,  “  who  for  good  rea- 
som'^  withholds  her  name,  saw  on  the  3d 
May  new  varieties  of  manifestations.  Her 
darling  spirit  child  enfolded  her  in  the 
heavy  silk  curtains  of  a  bow  window,  took 
the  comb  out  of  her  hair,  pulled  down 
the  blind  with  a  visible  hand,  and  disap¬ 
peared,  followed  by  other  two  hands. 
The  table  then  floated  above  sofas  and 
chairs,  four  ottoman  cushions  were  burled 
in  the  air  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
/  nine  or  ten  chairs  flew  up  like  lightning, 
and  the  scene  closed  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  being  made  on  the  foreheads  of  two 
of  the  parties ! 

The  next  testimony  to  spiritual  mani¬ 
festations  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Wason, 
solicitor  in  Liverpool,  w'ho  describes, 
with  his  name,  what  be  saw  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  “  two  baronets,  one  an  M.P.,  and 
the  other  the  heir  and  representative  of  a 
deceased  M.P.  of  eminent  ability — the 
wife  of  a  distinguished  living  M.P.,  and 
others and  on  another  occasion  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  equal  celebrities.  The  floors  and 
walls  of  the  apartment  shook  like  a  steam¬ 
er’s  deck  with  the  paddles  at  full  M’ork.  A 
large  heavy  table  rose  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  floor,  “  suspended,  Mohammed’s 
coflin  fashion,  for  about  a  minute,”  and 
descended  like  a  snow  flake.  The  spirit 
hand  of  the  child  of  a  lady,  one  of  the 
party,  placed  in  Mr.  Wason’s  hand  a 
small  bell,  and  atler  doing  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  to  otliers,  the  bell  rose  and  rung  in 
mid-air,  visibly  revolving  round,  and 
touching  the  heads  of  the  party.  “  Pieces 
of  mignionette  and  geranium  flowers 
were  placed  in  his  hands  by  spirit  hands, 
and  inside  Mr.  W.’s  waistcoat.”  The 
seance  terminated  by  Mr.  Home  floating 
in  the  air,  and  indic.ating  his  place  by 
ringing  the  small  band-bell.  This 
seance,”  says  Mr.  Wason,  “  was  com¬ 
menced  with  prayer,  which  I  understood 
was  the  usual  course.” 

Passing  over  Chapter  IX.,  entitled  The 
“  CortihUV*  and  other  Narratives^  and 
Dr.  Gully  of  Malvern’s  account  of  what 
be  has  seen,  as  they  contain  no  new 
phenomena,  we  come  to  Chapter  X.,  en¬ 
titled  “  Miraculous  Preservation — France 
and  Fngland." 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1860,  when  stand¬ 
ing  beneath  a  large  poplar  in  the  park  of 
a  chateau  near  Paris,  a  spirit  voice  called 


out,  “  Here,  here  I”  and  Mr.  Home  “  was 
suddenly  seized  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
lifted  off  the  ground,”  and  “  drawn  aside  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  feet.”  At  the  same 
instant  a  crashing  sound  was  heard,  and 
the  medium  was  thus  miraculously  saved 
from  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall 
of  a  limb  of  the  jMjplar,  which  was  nearly 
fifty  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  which  fell  from  a  height  of  forty-five 
feet 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Dr.  Hoefer 
came  to  the  chateau  for  a  seance.  The 
spirits  rapped  “  Go  see  the  branch.”  The 
branch  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  fallen 
position  that  it  was  believed  “  that  sev¬ 
eral  horses  would  be  required  to  move  it.” 

“  Our  surprise,  then,”  says  Mr.  11.,  “  may  l)e 
[  imagined,  when  we  now  found  that  it  had 
been  moved  three  or  four  inches  laterally  from 
its  original  point  of  support  Dr.  Hoefer  said : 
“I  firmly  believe  that  the  branch  will  be 
pushed  down  before  us.”  I  replied :  “  That 
seems  almost  an  inqiossibility.”  At  the  same 
time  I  took  in  my  hand  one  of  the  smaller 
twigs,  and  mentally  said :  “  Dear  spirits,  will 
you  push  this  branch  down  ?”  I  then  distinct¬ 
ly  felt  as  if  some  one  gently  touched  the  twig 
which  I  held.  This  was  repeated,  and  at  the 
third  touch,  as  it  felt  to  me.” 

A  piece  of  the  thickest  part  of  this  fall¬ 
en  tree  was  sent  to  London,  and  on  many 
occasions  some  very  marvelous  manifes¬ 
tations  took  place  with  it !  A  block  of 
this  wood,  BO  heavy  that  two  strong  men 
could  hardly  move  it,  “became  as  if  it 
were  a  straw  ”  in  the  hands  of  ^fr.  Home, 
who  “carried  it  round  the  room  under 
his  arm.”  This  same  block,  three  feet 
eight  inches  long,  and  three  feet  round, 
seems  on  another  occasion  to  have  mani¬ 
fested  its  spiritual  power  by  attracting  to 
itself  a  table  in  motion.  This  fact  was 
witnessed  by  “  a  plain  man^'  who  saw  a 
still  more  remarkable  phenomenon,  “  a 
small  baby's  hand  creeping  up  a  gentle- 
man's  arm  /” 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Cox’s 
Hotel,  Jenny n-street,  himself  a  medium, 
we  have  an  account  of  still  more  remarka¬ 
ble  manifestations.  The  spirits  having 
previously  prescribed  for  a  sick  little  boy 
of  his,  they  again  prescribed  a  dose  of 
magnetized  water.  “For  this  purpose,” 
says  Mr.  Cox,  “  a  decanter  was  placed  on 
the  table.  The  water  became  agitated, 
and  a  powerful  aroma  came  from  the  bot¬ 
tle.  It  was  strongly  in\preCTated  with 
something  they  had  not  tasted.” 
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“  Mr.  nome  was  then  thrown  into  the  trance 
state,  and  taking  the  decanter  in  his  right 
hand,  he  walked  a  few  feet  from  the  table, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  another  de¬ 
canter,  apparently  precisely  similar  to  the 
other,  in  his  left  hand.  Tnui  in  each  of  hi$ 
hands  I  $ate  a  decanter,  and  $o  real  tras  the 
tecond,  that  I  could  not  tell  which  was  the  ma¬ 
terial  one  !" 

A  curious  8}>ccimen  of  a  wicked  spirit 
was  seen  at  this  seance.  In  a  writing- 
desk  w'hidi  had  belonged  to  the  late 
Robert  Owen,  of  spirit-rapping  memory, 
there  was  a  box  of  paints.  Mr.  Owen’s 
spirit  ordered  the  writing  desk  to  be 
opened.’  A  spirit  hand  was  then  placed 
in  Mr.  Cox’s,  another  in  his  wife^  and 
another  in  Mr.  Home’s,  each  hand  differ¬ 
ing  in  size. 

“The  alphalKst  was  called  for,  and  ‘I  fear  I 
may  have  spoilt  your  Claude,’  was  spelt  out. 
We  could  not  understand  this ;  but  when  the 
lump  was  relighted,  we  found  that  some  paint 
had  lx‘en  taken  from  the  l>ox,  and  had  been 
freely  used  on  one  of  my  paintings,  which  hung 
several  feet  from  where  we  were  sitting 

We  are  not  told  if  the  painting  was  really 
a  Claude.  Were  it  so,  we  should  have 
’suspected  that  Turner  had  bribed  for  this 
mischief  the  spirit  of  Robert  Owen. 

The  reality  of  a  ^iritual  world  is  now 
testified  by  a  Mr.  W.  M.  Williamson,  of 
Hampstead,  and  the  supernatural  31r. 
William  Howitt.  In  their  presence  the 
spirits  made  a  raid  against  idols.  Several 
Indian  idols  of  ivory  occupied  an  honora¬ 
ble  place  in  a  drawing-room  in  Cornwall 
Terrace,  Regent’s  Park.  “  Suddenly  there 
was  a  commotion  among  tl^em,  and  a  crash, 
and  a  large  one  was  thrown  down  with 
violence.”  Mr.  Howitt  is  more  minute  in 
his  details  of  a  similar  phenomenon.  The 
clap  of  the  dethroned  idols  might  have 
been  heard  all  over  the  house.  The 
spirits  unscrewed  their  parts,  “  and  pum- 
melcd  their  heads  lustily  on  the  floor,” 
saying,  through  the  alphabet,  “You  must 
all  do  your  best  to  destroy  idolatry,  both 
in  India  and  in  England,  where  it  prevails 
in  numerous  ways — idolatry  of  rank,  idola¬ 
try  of  wealth,  idolatry  of  self,  idolatry  of 
mere  intellect  and  learning !” 

In  a  diary  kept  by  a  Mrs.  P.,  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  we  have  a  repetition  of  all 
the  various  manifestations  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.  A  few  novelties,  however,  so¬ 
licit  our  notice.  In  an  article  in  Once 
a  Week^  entitled  “  Spirit  -  rapping  made 


Easy,”  the  denizens  of  the  invisible 
world  were  not  treated  with  the  respect 
which  they  desired,  and  determined  upon 
having  their  revenge.  At  a  seance,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  29th  January,  1860,  a 
spirit-hand  arose  and  crumpled  up  and 
tore  a  sheet  of  the  offenaing  journal. 
“  The  spirits  w'ere  at  work  destroying 
the  magazine.  They  rubbed  it  strongly 
over  Mr.  Home’s  shoe,  and  then  placed 
his  foot  upon  it.  The  spirits  gave  each 
person  a  bit  of  the  mangled  magazine !” 

In  February,  1861,  Mrs.  Home’s  health 
had  begun  to  decline.  One  night  her 
mother’s  spirit  laid  its  hand  upon  Mr. 
Home’s  brow,  and  “the present  being  ob¬ 
literated  from  his  mind,  he  saw  the  being 
so  dear  to  him  passing  from  earth,”  and 
he  was  told  by  the  spirit  that  she  was  to 
die  of  consumption.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
1861,  at  a  seance  at  which  Mrs.  Home 
was  present,  the  spirits  gave  a  rosebud  to 
a  lady,  and  said  in  raps :  “  From  one  who 
is  a  mortal,  but  will  ere  long  be  with  us 
— emblem  of  Sacha.”  Sacha  was  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Home. 

“  This  announcement  drew  tears  from  os  all , 
we  were  deeply  affected,  and  Mr.  Home  sank 
back  overcome  with  emotion.  A  narcis-sus 
was  given  to  me,  (Mrs.  P.,)  and  a  flower  to 
every  one  present,  also  some  for  those  who 
were  absent,  but  who  were  lovetl  by  Mrs. 
Home.  She  spoke  for  a  length  of  time  conso¬ 
lations  for  those  she  was  about  to  quit.  Her 
voice  was  very  weak,  and  I  lost  the  greater 
part  of  what  she  said.  She  shook  hands  with 
us  all,  a  farewell  we  wept,  but  not  %  word  was 
uttered.” 

At  another  seance  on  the  6th  of  June, 
Mr.  Home  went  into  a  trance,  and  saw 
near  his  wife  a  mass  of  spirits,  which  he 
de-scribes  in  a  rhapsody  bearing  reference 
to  her  predicted  death.  At  various  other 
seances  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
1861,  so  prolific  of  spirits,  phenomena 
were  seen  relating  to  this  lady ;  but  one 
of  these  was  so  rare  and  miraculous,  that 
we  must  communicate  it  to  our  readers. 
On  the  7th  of  July  a  fine  lemon-scented 
verbena  q^uitted  its  flower-pot  without 
human  aid,  and  after  rolling  itself  up, 
placed  itself  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home. 
Mr.  Home  fell  back  in  his  chair  into  a 
deep  sleep.  . 

“  He  then  walked  about  the  room,  led  ap¬ 
parently  by  a  spirit ;  a  very  large  bright  star 
shone  ift  his  forehead,  several  clustered  on  his 
hair  and  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He  made 
passes  over  the  verbena  plant,  but  did  not 
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touch  it.  ImmwlUtoly  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  scent  which  he  wafled  to  each  of  us.” 

He  thus  “extracted  the  essence  of  the 
flower,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soul  is 
taken  from  the  body,”  and  he  declared 
that  the  plant  would  die  in  a  few  days, 
which  it  did  “  for  want  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  he  had  extracted  from  it.” 

Mrs.  Home  died  on  the  3d  of  J uly,  1 862, 
and  we  have  a  tribute  to  her  memory  by 
Mr.  llowitt  occupying  fifteen  pages,  and 
forming  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  work. 
From  Perigueux,  where  3Ir8.  Home  died, 
Mr.  Home  came  to  England,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  we  presume,  of  writing  the  work 
which  we  have  been  analyzing. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief 
but  faithful  account  of  the  spiritual  mani¬ 
festations  of  Daniel  Douglas  ilomc,  and  we 
submit  tliem  to  the  judgment  of  the  Phi¬ 
losopher  and  tlie  Christian.  In  his  com¬ 
munion  with  the  world  of  spirits,  he 
claims  to  have  a  divine  commission,  and 
to  exercise  his  “  God-given  powers”  for 
the  benefit  and  instruction  of  mankind. 
He  is  specially  charged  with  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  infidefs,  and  w’ith  the  refutation  of 
materialism ;  and  he  claims  hundreds  of 
converts  to  his  faith.  The  divinity  of  his 
mission  is  attested  by  a  series  of  prophecies 
and  miracles,  inferior  neither  in  quality  or 
number  to  those  interruptions  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  which  the  greatest  of  truths 
have  been  established. 

1.  He  raises  the  dead,  and  commands 
their  presence  and  their  agency — not  as 
the  shadowy  apparitions  of  the  nursery, 
but  as  flesh -and-blood  realities,  displaying 
superhuman  muscular  strength,  not  in 
deeds  of  utility  and  mercy,  but  in  tossing 
to  and  fro  tables,  sofas,  cushions,  ottomans, 
and  chairs,  for  the  amusement  of  fools. 

2.  If  he  has  found  it  diflicult  to  exhume 
a  full-length  corpse  from  its  lair,  he  has 
wrenched  from  it  hands  and  feet,  and 
sometimes  a  head  and  shoulders,  shining 
with  the  blue  phosphorescence  of  the  grave. 

3.  In  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravity 
which  keep  the  planets  in  their  course, 
he  rises  in  the  air,  a  living  and  breathing 
balloon,  not  to  survey  the  distant  battle¬ 
field,  nor  to  rescue  life  from  its  roof-tree  in 
flames,  but  to  make  scratches  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  baffle  the  eflbrts  of  his  friends 
to  pull  him  down  by  his  boots ! 

4.  In  Mr.  Home’s  presence  dead  and  in¬ 
organic  matter  floats  in  the  atmosphere, 


rings  rush  from  their  lair  to  the  finger  of 
their  ow'ner,  and  bells  revolve  like  planets, 
but  without  a  center  to  curve  their  orbit, 
and  without  an  object  to  be  gained  by 
their  evolutions. 

5.  In  his  presence  plants  are  endow’ed 
W'ith  locomotive  life  and  with  muscular 
pow’er.  They  walk  from  their  flower 
pots — they  roll  themselves  up — they  pl.'ice 
themselves  between  their  medium  patrons, 
.and  commit  ]K>rsonai  mutilation  by  throw¬ 
ing  ofl*  sprigs  and  flowers  to  gratify  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  the  party  1 

6.  hen  our  archiniagus  exclaims, 
“  Let  there  be  light,”  the  darkness  of 
midnight  is  di8)>elled,  and  his  apartment 
shines  w'ith  the  brightness  of  the  sun  ! 

7.  When  the  sjtirits  lead  him  in  his 
trance,  his  “  God-given  jiower”  is  attest¬ 
ed,  not  by  the  ring  of  light  which  encir¬ 
cles  w||at  is  divine,  but  by  a  brilliant  star 
shining  on  his  forehead,  and  indicating  the 
heaven-bom  functions  of  his  guide  ! 

8.  If  he  does  not  turn  w’uter  into  wine, 
he  extracts  the  perfume  of  idants  by  the 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  by  this  extinction 
of  their  vital  principle  they  die  in  his 
presence !  Did  not  the  law'  of  the  land 
protect  the  lieges,  he  could,  doubtless, 
extract  the  principle  of  life  from  the  skep¬ 
tics  that  denounce,  and  the  wits  that  de¬ 
ride  his  revelations. 

9.  If  he  does  not  multiply  loaves  .and 
fishes  to  feed  his  discijdes,  he  multiplies 
wine  decanters  to  astonish  Mr.  Cox  of 
Jermyn-street ! 

10.  If  be  has  not  given  sight  to  the  blind, 
he  has,,  by  a  pass  from  his  hand,  given 
hearing  to  the  deaf! 

11.  If  be  has  not  enabled  the  man  ill 
of  the  palsy  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk, 
he  has  in  many  instances  healed  the  sick, 
.and  he  has  cured  a  disease  under  which  he 
himself  labored,  by  means  of  self-inflicted 
and  involuntary  blows ! 

12.  If  he  can  not  see  into  the  human 
heart,  and  divine  its  workings,  he  can  do 
much  more.  He  can  look  at  a  beautiful 
marble  bust,  and  discern  that  the  person 
whom  it  represents  i*  possessed  leith  a 
demon  ! 

1 3.  If  “  gravitation  does  not  cease  when 
Home  goes  by,”  he  is  divinely  snatched 
from  its  influence.  A  spirit  arm  drags  him 
from  beneath  the  falling  branch,  and  the 
heavy  log  thus  cheated  of  its  victim  is  paci- 
fled  by  the  grant  of  supematur.al  powers ! 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  spiritual- 
I  ism,  we  should  study  its  development  iu 
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different  countries,  and  under  different 
articles  of  faith.  \Ve  will  not  shock  our 
readers  by  taking  them  to  the  United 
States,  where  spiritual  domination  stares 
at  us  in  its  most  hideous  features — a 
modern  Antichrist  exalting  itself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  uttering  from 
a  thousand  tongues  its  blasphemous  in¬ 
spirations,  and  hurling  its  victims  in 
hecatombs  to  the  halter  of  the  suicide,  or 
the  cells  of  the  madhouse.* 

In  France,  where  spiritualism  is  chast¬ 
ened  by  the  intelligence  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  checked  by  the  principles  and 
strict  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
has  not  assumed  the  repulsive  phase  which 
Mr.  Home  has  given  it  in  Knglaiul.  Its 
professors  perform  no  visible  miracles. 
They  neither  float  in  the  air,  nor  launch 
tables  and  chairs  through  their  halls,  nor 
foretell  what  infinite  wisdom  has  so  kindly 
withheld  from  man.  The  French  medium, 
generally  female,  employs  two  processes 
for  revealing  pious  sentiments,  or  dictating 
brief  homilies,  which  the  Christian  may  pe¬ 
ruse  with  moral  and  even  religious  profit. 

3Iadcmoiselle  lluet  sits  as  a  medium  at 
the  salon  of  Mont-Thabor,  and  records  the 
revelations  made  to  her  by  a  spirit  called 
Marie,  who  has  been  dead  for  ten  years. 
These  revelations  are  made  in  two  different 
ways — by  Typtology,  in  which  the  spirit 
speaks  by  means  of  raps  and  an  alphabet ; 
and  by  Psyehoyraphy,  or  niedianimic 
writing,  in  which  the  communications  are 
written  by  a  hand  holding  a  pen,  guided 
by  the  presiding  Bj)irit. 

Under  the  head  of  Typtoloyy^^  we  have 
in  the  two  series  of  M.  Flammariez’s  work 
one  hundred  and  twenty  apophthegms  or 
thoughts  from  beyond  the  tomb.  These 
apophthegms  are  often  brief  references  to 
texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  quotations 
in  different  languages  from  eminent  au¬ 
thors,  conversations  with  the  spirit  Ma¬ 
rie,  sometimes  “  bizarre  assemblages  ”  of 
letters  which  the  spirit  kindly  arranges, 
frequently  verses  of  poetry,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  acrostics.  Tlie  following  is  a  favor¬ 
able  siMicimenof  thoTyptologies;  “  Science 
is  an  extensive  forest,  in  which  some  fol¬ 
low  the  beaten  path,  many  go  astray,  and 


*  Mr.  Howitt  tells  us  that  in  America  spiritual¬ 
ism  adds  annuallj  to  its  ranks  three  hundred  thous¬ 
and  persons,  and  that  there  are,  at  a  moderate  esti¬ 
mate,  tm  miUiotu  and  a  kaJJ  of  spiritualists  in  tlie 
United  States ! 


all  see  the  limits  of  the  forest  receding  as 
they  advance.” 

Under  the  head  of  Psyehoyraphy^  we 
have,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  brochures,  a  large  number  of  homi¬ 
lies  or  short  addresses,  by  the  spirits  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  from  the  time  of  Soc¬ 
rates  to  that  of  Galileo,  Columbus,  Pas¬ 
cal,  Fenelon,  Lammenais,  and  Cbanning. 
Socrates  discourses  from  the  text :  “  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 
Galileo  exclaims :  “  liaise  thy  head,  O 
man,  and  observe  the  heavens,”  and  in  a 
long  and  cloonent  address  he  points  to 
the  glorious  life,  and  the  innumerable 
modes  of  existence  which  are  yet  to  be 
develoi)ed  in  a  plurality  of  worlds.  Co¬ 
lumbus  counsels  his  readers  to  be  friendly 
with  their  brethren  in  the  New  World. 
Pascal  dictates  a  solitary  page  on  the 
grandeur  of  human  intelligence,  pitying 
those  who  seek  truth  without  finding  it, 
and  counseling  his  readers  to  shun  all 
reasoning  which  throws  a  shadow  on  the 
goodness  and  greatness  of  God.  Fenelon 
discourses  on  the  importance  of  truth,  re¬ 
commending  to  spiritualists  humility  of 
heart  and  united  eftbrts  against  the  great 
enemy  of  man.  Lammenais  is  a  frequent 
teacher  frogj  his  grave.  He  conducts  the 
pilgrim  through  the  pitfalls  of  life  to  the 
happy  land,  lie  abuses  ridicule  as  the 
child  of  skepticism  and  death.  lie  dis¬ 
courses  on  Jacob’s  ladder,  and  he  com¬ 
forts  parents  and  friends  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  death  is  not  “  misfortune,  but 
tile  completion  of  their  sublimest  aspira¬ 
tion,  and  an  entrance  to  their  happy 
home.”  Channing  utters  five  conversa¬ 
tional  responses  on  ^liritualism,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soul,  on  affability,  and  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  God.  Queen  Clotilda  is  eloquent 
on  the  physical  and  moral  superiority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter ;  and  the  editor 
informs  us  that  the  spirits  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  with  which  he  has  b^n  in 
communication,  represent  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors  a  residence  on  that  planet. 

Our  spirit  friends  in  France,  thus  in¬ 
structive  and  eloquent,  have  not  yet  dab¬ 
bled  in  astronomical  predictions.  Zad- 
kiel  has  not  appeared  in  Paris ;  and  a 
French  court  of  justice  has  not  yet 
awarded  damages  against  any  member  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  for  denouncing  ly¬ 
ing  prophets  and  clerical  peepers  into 
glass  balls  and  tumbler  bottoms.* 


*  These  lower  parts  of  our  drinking  Teasels, 
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Such  is  spirit-rapping,  spirit-raising,  and 
spirit-seeing,  and  such  the  spawn  which 
they  have  cast  upon  the  waters.  We 
have  been  bold  enough  to  sketch  their 
historj’  from  the  pages  of  a  “  weak,  cred¬ 
ulous,  half-educat^,  and  fanatical  person,” 
as  the  Saturday  Reviewer*  calls  Mr. 
Home ;  but  we  want  courage  to  charac¬ 
terize  them  in  their  moral,  social,  and  re¬ 
ligious  bearings,  and  eloquence  to  express 
the  horror  and  disgust  which  they  in¬ 
spire. 

We  borrow,  therefore,  the  eloquent  pen 
of  a  distinguished  philosopher,  who  has 
poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  in 
“  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
bum :  ” 

“  The  word,”  says  Professor  Ferrier,  “  by 
which  the  thinking  principle  is  designated  in 
all  languages,  bears  evidence  to  the  inveteracy 
of  the  superstition,  that  the  conception  of 
mind  might  be  formed  by  conceiving  a  mate¬ 
rial  substance  of  extreme  fineness  and  tenuity. 
Many  circumstances  have  conspired  to  keep 
this  lianaticism  in  life.  The  supposed  visibili¬ 
ty  of  ghosts  helps  it  on  considerably  ;  and  it 
is  still  further  reenforced  by  some  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  deliraments  of  the  day,  such  as  Clair¬ 
voyance  and  (even  a.d.  1854,  eredite  poiteri) 
Bpirit-rapping.  These,  however,  are  not  to 
be  set  down — at  least  so  it  is  t^)  be  hoped — 
among  the  normal  and  catholic  superstitions 
incident  to  humanity.  They  are  much  worse 
than  the  worst  form  of  the  doctrine  of  mate¬ 
riality.  These  aberrations  betoken  a  per>’crsc 
and  prurient  play  of  the  abnormal  fancy — 
groping  for  the  very  holy  of  holies  in  kennels 
running  with  the  most  senseless  and  God-aban¬ 
doned  al)ominations.  Our  natural  superstitions 
are  bad  enough ;  but  thus  to  make  a  systematic 
business  of  fatuity,  imposture,  and  profanity, 
and  to  imagine  all  the  while  that  we  are 
touching  on  the  precincts  of  God's  spiritual 
kingdom,  is  unspeakably  shocking.  The 
horror  and  disgrace  of  such  proceedings  were 
never  even  approached  in  the  darkest  days  of 
heathendom  and  idolatry.  Ye  who  make 
shattered  nerves  and  depraved  sensations  the 
interpreters  of  truth,  the  keys  which  shall  un¬ 
lock  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  open  the  secrets 
of  futiuity — ye  who  inaugurate  disease  as  the 
prophet  of  all  wisdom,  thus  making  sin, 
death,  and  the  devil  the  lords  paramount  of 

whether  tumbler  or  wine-glass,  have  been  used  by 
distinguiahed  mediums,  and  have  been  as  snccecaful 
in  the  communication  of  spirit  lore  as  the  more  cost¬ 
ly  sphere.  Did  the  neophyte  appeal  to  the  vessel 
i^en  brimful,  he  would  obUdn  brighter  visions  from 
its  footstalk. 

*  We  recommend  to  our  readers  two  admirable 
articles  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  March  2lBt  and 
28th,  on  Howitt's  History  of  the  Supernatural,  and 
on  ”  The  Incidents"  in  Mr.  Home’s  life. 


creation — have  ye  I>ethought  yourselves  of  the 
backward  and  downward  course  which  ye  are 
running  into  the  pit  of  the  bestial  and  the 
abhorred  f  Oh,  ye  miserable  mystics !  when 
will  ye  know  that  all  God’s  truths  and  all 
man's  blessings  lie  in  the  broad  heath,  in  the 
trodden  ways,  and  in  the  laughing  sunshine 
of  the  universe ;  and  that  all  intellect,  all 
genius,  is  merely  the  power  of  seeing  won¬ 
ders  in  common  things  V'* 

VT e  do  not  ask  the  man  of  science,  or 
the  philosopher,  or  the  moralist,  to  tell  us 
wh.at  they  think  of  the  miracles  of  the 
spirit-rapper ;  but  the  Christian  is  bound 
to  compare  them  with  the  revelation 
which  he  has  accepted,  and  with  the 
truths  which  he  professes  to  believe. 

Has  the  Christian  spiritualist,  if  there 
lives  a  person  M'ho  can  combine  such  jar¬ 
ring  names — has  he  pondered  the  divine 
denunciation  against  the  abominations  of 
the  “  users  of  divination  ” — against  the 
consulters  of  familiar  spirits  —  against 
“  wizards,  that  peep  and  that  mutter,” 
and  that  “  whisper  out  of  the  dust  ” — 
against  those  “  who  in  latter  times  shall 
depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  se¬ 
ducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils  ” — 
against  tne  spirits  of  devils  w'orking  mira¬ 
cles — against  the  doers  of  great  wonders 
— against  the  deceivers  by  miracles  — 
against  “  him  whose  coming  is  with  signs 
and  lying  wonders  ” — and  against  “  the 
false  prophets,  that  shall  give  signs  and 
wonders  r” 

If  the  spirit-raisers  in  former  days,  and 
their  patrons,  have  been  thus  denounced, 
and  deemed  worthy  of  death,  what  shall 
be  the  dt)om  of  the  Christian,  who,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  holy  writ,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
formularies  of  his  church,  calls  up  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  the  dead  to  perpetrate 
deeds  of  revenge  against  the  living,  and 
to  perform  the  tricks  of  a  conjuror  to 
gratify  the  prurient  curiosity  of  fools  ? 

We  appeal  not  to  the  Presbyterian,  for 
he  despises  the  spirit-rapper ;  but  w’e  re¬ 
mind  tne  members  of  our  sister-church 
that  they  pray  “  to  be  spared  before  they 
go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen  y”  w’e  re¬ 
mind  them  of  their  belief  that  “  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Ijord  rest  from  their  la¬ 
bors  ” — that  death  hath  put  all  things  un¬ 
der  his  feet — that  God  takes  unto  himself 
the  souls  of  the  departed — that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  live  with  God — that  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  who  are  delivered 

*  Ferrier'a  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,  the  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  Being,  pp.  224,  226. 
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from  the  flesh  are  in  joy  and  felicity — 
that  the  faithful  sleep  in  Jesus^  and  rest  in 
him — and  that  the  souls  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  Lord  peri^etual  rest  and 
felicity. 

If  the  dead  can  be  raised  from  the 
jjn’ave  to  appear  again  upon  earth,  either 
in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  then  “  Christ 
is  not  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep." 
Then  death  can  have  had  no  sting,  and  the 
grave  no  victory !  If  the  human  worm 


that  is  said  to  have  crawled  at  the  foot  of 
its  confessor,  and  to  hav£  violated  oral  and 
written  oaths,  can  unlock  the  holy  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  the  dead,  and  disport  with  their  mu¬ 
tilated  remains  before  the  living,  he  has 
anticipated  the  blast  of  the  dread  trumpet 
which  is  to  summon  the  mighty  dead 
from  their  graves,  and  usher  in  the  great 
assize  that  is  to  fix  the  immortal  destiny 
of  man.] 


From  the  Weitminiter  ReTicw. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  POLAND.* 


Tiik  insurrection  in  Poland  has  given 
birth  to  a  new  class  of  writings  hitherto 
unknown  to  our  literature.  The  object 
of  these  productions  may  be  shortly  stated 
as  the  defense  of  a  case  which  has  been 
condemned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Eiirojie.  The  conduct  of  Russia  toward 
Poland,  which  for  nearly  a  century  lias 
been  used  by  the  most  eloquent  of  our 
writers  as  a  theme  for  indignant  denuncia¬ 
tion,  and  which  has  always  been  the  one 
subject  on  which  people  were  agreed  who 
differed  on  every  other,  has  at  length 
found  its  apologists,  and  even  its  defend¬ 
ers.  Their  bias  in  favor  of  Russia  is  evi¬ 
dent  and  natural ;  but  we  are  none  the 
less  bound  to  give  them. a  fair  hearing. 
As  vet  we  have  only  listened  to  the 
speakers  on  the  Polish  side.  It  is  not 
only  just,  but  necessary,  in  a  question 
which  is  every  day  assuming  greater  im¬ 
portance  and  magnitude,  that  we  should 
also  be  in  possession  of  the  arguments  on 
the  side  of  Russia.  We  purpose  to  lay 
these  alignments  before  our  readers,  and 


*  Riuxia  for  the  Russians,  and  Poland  for  the  Poles. 
By  S.  SUUUA.  Leipzig  and  London.  1863. 

La  Question  Polonaise  an  point  de  vue  de  la 
Pologne,  de  la  Russie,  et  de  V Europe.  Par  M.  8ch6do 
FzmBoTTi.  Bruxelles.  1863." 

Voyages  en  Turquie  (Appendix).  Par  M.  Vi- 
UUnssL.  Paris.  1863. 

77ie  Polish.  Captivity.  By  Sutheklaxd  Euwardr 
London.  1863. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Insurrection  in  Po¬ 
land.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Hiyesty.  1863. 


after  examining  them  in  an  impartial 
spirit,  to  inquire  whether,  by  the  new 
light  thus  thrown  upon  the  question,  any 
error  or  misapprehension  is  to  be  detected 
in  the  view  which  has  hitherto  been  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  as  the  correct  one. 

This  is  an  age  for  patching  up  damaged 
reputations.  Our  old  notions  with  regard 
to  the  black  characters  of  history  are  being 
exploded  one  by  one.  Men  whose  ca¬ 
reer  has  for  centuries  been  held  up  to  the 
world  by  grave  historians  and  moralists 
as  an  example  and  a  warning,  are  now 
shown  to  have  been  atrociously  libeled, 
and  to  have  borne  characters  almost  stain¬ 
less.  'Richard  III.,  we  are  told,  was  a 
wise  and  liberal  politician ;  Henry  VIII., 
a  conscientious  supporter  of  religion ; 
Lord  Bacon,  a  man  as  pure  in  deeds  as  in 
words.  And  really  the  thing  is  so  well 
done  that  we  are  half  disposed  to  credit 
the  new  dogmas,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
for  hundreds  of  years  the  popular  notions 
on  these  subjects  were  all  wrong.  Let 
us  not,  then,  be  astonished  at  the  propo¬ 
sition  M’ith  which  the  writers  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  side  generally  begin  their  attacks 
upon  the  respectable  fabric  of  the  popular 
opinion  of  nearly  a  century  with  regard 
to  Poland.  The  partition,  whose  denomi¬ 
nation  of  “  the  great  crime  of  the  age  ” 
has  l>ecome  so  common  as  almost  to  have 
passed  into  a  household  word,  was  not, 
say  they,  a  crime  at  all.  The  seizure  of 
the  greater  part  of  Poland  by  Russia  in 
1772 — 1795  was  not  an  act  of  political 
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robbery ;  it  was  a  re-conquest.  The  Em¬ 
press  Catherine  was  not  an  ambitious  in- 
triijuer :  siie  was  the  wortiiy  scion  of  an 
ancient  race,  recovering  the  long-lost  heri¬ 
tage  of  her  ancestors.  These  somewhat 
startling  assertions  are  not,  of  course, 
made  without  proofs.  History  is  traced 
back  to  the  year  a.d.  1000,  when  there 
were  two  states,  lying  side  by  side,  in  the  I 
north  of  Europe.  One  was  the  kingdom  j 
of  Poland,  under  Holes!  aus  the  Hrave  ;  | 
the  other,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Kiew,  i 
under  Wladirair  the  Great.  The  subjects  ! 
of  Holeslaus  were  called  Poles  ;  those  of , 
Wladimir,  Hussians.  The  frontier  l)e- ' 
tween  the  two  states  was,  as  nearly  as  , 
possible,  a  straight  lino,  extending  south- 1 
ward  from  a  point  hAy  miles  eiist  of: 
Memel  to  the  mountain  range  of  the  Car-  j 
jtathians.  At  the  death  of  Wladimir,  his  { 
dominions  were  divided  into  petty  duke¬ 
doms,  which  were  subse<juently  atUteked 
from  the  north  by  the  Lithuanians,  a  {>eo- 
plc  living  on  the  coast  of  the  lialtic,  and 
from  the  east  by  Mongol  hordes  following 
in  the  track  of  Genghis  Khan.  AAer  be- : 
ing  in  turns  under  the  dominion  of  these  | 
two  invading  races,  the  Russians  in  1820 
were  finally  united  to  Lithuania.  In  1386 
the  crowns  of  Lithu.ania  and  of  Poland 
were  united  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand 
duke  of  the  fonner  to  the  oueen  of  the 
latter  country;  and  thus  the  Russians  be¬ 
came  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
Hut  there  was  a  Russian  state  still  remain¬ 
ing  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols. 
This  w'as  the  principality  of  Moscow.  In  \ 
1481  this  small  state  contrived  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  its  Asiatic  invader,  and  by 
degrees  annexed  to  itself  a  considerable 
share  of  the  Russian  territory  which  had 
been  united  to  Poland.  Gradually  it  grew  j 
up  into  the  state  now  known  as  Russia ; 
and  Catherine,  the  empress  of  that  state, 
by  the  partitions  of  Poland  in  1772-95,  j 
recovered  nearly  the  w’hole  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  had  been,  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  under  the  rule  of  Wladimir. 

liie  above  are  the  facts  usually  alleged 
in  support  of  the  “  re-conquest  ”  theory ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  ac¬ 
curacy.  But  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  historical  investigations  wdll  perceive 
that  a  suspicious  care  has  been  used  in 
their  selection.  They  will  probably  ask 
what  was  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  two 
states  which  are  so  abruptly  introduced 
as  existing,  in  an  already  organized  form, 
in  the  year  a.d.  1000.  They  will,  perhaps. 


remember  that,  m  September  last,  Russia 
celebrated  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  her  empire  by  Rurik, 
and  feel  a  not  unnatural  curiosity  as  to 
who  Rurik  was.  And,  even  granting  that 
the  above  is  a  fair  sLatement  of  the  case, 
they  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  treacherous  abstraction  from  Poland 
of  a  large  slice  of  its  territory,  inhabiteil 
by  a  people  who  then,  as  now,  were  as 
goo<l  Poles  as  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw, 
is  any  the  less  deserving  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  “  the  greatest  crime  of  modern 
times,”  Ix'canse  eight  hundred  years  ago 
that  territory  formed  j>art  of  a  Russian 
state. 

Hefore  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  an  al¬ 
leged  right  to  the  recovery  of  lost  proper¬ 
ty,  it  is  above  all  inqiortant  that  we  should 
have  accurate  information  as  to  who  was 
the  original  owner.  Fortunately  the  ma¬ 
terials  fur  obtaining  this  information  are 
in  the  jtresent  case  pretty  abundant, 
lleroilotus  has  dovotea  a  whole  liook 
{Mdpotmne)  to  the  country  under  dis¬ 
pute  ;  and  beginning  with  tlie  year  550 
A.n.,  Jomandes,  Procoiiius,  the  emperors 
Maurice,  I>eo  ^T.,  and  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogeneta,  and  finally  the  Kiovian 
monk  Nestor,  ivhose  chronicle  is  accepted 
by  the  Russians  as  an  authentic  record  of 
the  history  of  the  time,  form  an  uninter- 
ru])ted  chain  of  writers  on'Sclavonian  his- 
to^  up  to  the  eleventh  century. 

In  all  these  writers  we  find  a  great  In¬ 
do-European  people,  called  by  Herodotus 
Net>pot,  by  Jomandes  and  the  other  Latin 
historians  Sclaveni  or  Sclavi,  and  by  Nes¬ 
tor  Slowiene,  described  as  the  original  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  country  between  the  Haltic 
and  the  Hlack  Sea.  They  are  reftresented 
as  a  homely,  agricultural  people,  fond  of 
their  country,  and  never  leaving  it  except 
w  hen  forced  to  do  so  by  the  invasion  of 
Asiatic  races  from  the  east.  Their  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  west  was,  therefore,  subject  to 
constant  variation  ;  but  on  the  east  it  was 
distinctly  marked,  .and  they  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  penetrated  beyond  it.  A 
straight  line  drawn  from  a  point  a  little 
east  of  Nowgorod  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper  would  give  a  tolerably  accurate 
representation  of  their  eastern  frontier. 
On  the  otlier  side  of  this  frontier  were  va¬ 
rious  Turanian  races — the  Tchoudes,  the 
Ves,  the  Meras,  the  Hulgarians,  etc. — but 
no  Indo-Europeans.*  Among  the  Sclavo- 

*  “  Certum  qoidem  est,  bU  loca  ”  (Nowgorod  on 
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ninns  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
tribe  was  that  of  the  Lechs,  Polane,  or 
Poles.*  In  the  eighth  century  we  find  1 
this  tribe  forming  itself  into  a  state  on  | 
the  Vistula,  and  establishing  a  colony  at 
Kiew,  on  the  Dnieper,  which  Nestor  calls 
Polish  territory.  There  were  no  Russians 
in  the  country  now  occupied  by  Russia 
and  Poland  until  the  midale  of  the  ninth 


was  enforced  with  even  more  difficulty 
than  that  of  the  Poles  is  now  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  in  Poland.  We  learn 
from  the  best  Russuin  historians  that  for 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  N  orman  oc¬ 
cupation  there  were  constant  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  Sclavoniaiis  and  their  Scandiua- 
vian  invaders,  and  that  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  tile  two  races  was  so  marked  that 


century,  when  occurred  the  event  cele- 
braUnl  by  the  liussians  last  year  as  the 
foundation  of  their  empire.  In  863  there 
was  a  Norman  invasion  of  Sclavonia,  simi¬ 
lar  in  many  respects  to  the  Danish  inva¬ 
sion  of  England,  and  the  Norman  invasion 
of  France,  about  tlie  same  perioil.  The  [ 
Normans  under  Rurik,  called  Russians,! 
crossed  from  the  opposite  C4>ast  of  Sweden,  j 
penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  Nowgo- 1 
rod,  and  eHUtblisho<l  themselves  there,  after  | 
subiluiiig  the  Sclav onian  inhabitants.  T wo  ' 
years  after,  another  boily  of  Russo-Nor-i 
mans,  under  Dyr  and  Oskold,  landed  in  > 
the  country  of  the  Sclavonians,  seized  the  I 
Polish  city  of  Kiew,  and  founded  a  new  | 
state  there  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  | 
of  Kiew.  The  Sclavonians  strove  hard  J 
to  sh.ake  off  the  yoke  of  their  invaders, , 
but  without  success.  Fresh  bands  ofi 
Russo  Normans  poured  into  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  year  1000  A.n.,  Wladimir, 
great-grandson  of  Rurik,  became  the  Rus- 
so-Norman  ruler  of  the  Sclavonian  Drand 
Duchy  of  Kiew,  a  country  originally  Polish, 
but  which  was  exUmded  under  the  now 
dynasty  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  be- 
voml  the  confluence  of  tlie  Dniejier  and  the 
l>esna. 

We  have  no<v  arrived  at  the  starting- 
point  of  the  advocates  of  the  “re-conquest” 
theory.  The  past  historv  of  the  country 
leaches  us  that  the  kingttoms  of  Roleslaus 
and  Wladimir  were  both  Sclavonian  states, 
the  only  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  former  was  independent,  and  the 
latter  enslaved.  Both  consisted  of  a  large 
number  of  various  tribes,  all  belonging  to 
the  same  great  Sclavonian  race,  and  in 
both  there  were  Poles.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Wladimir  the  oliedience  of  the  Sclavo¬ 
nians  to  the  Rueso-Norman  government 

the  north,  the  Dnieper  on  the  east,  and  the  Dniester 
on  the  south)  "  recte  a  Jomande  pro  terminis  Scla- 
ricse  ^ntis  haberi,  cum  ulterius  Fennicse  solum 
gentes,  Nestore  ipso  teste,  sederint.”  Uphagcn, 
Parerga. 

•  Karamsyn,  Surowietzki,  Schafaryk  ;  also  Sla- 
vische  AlterthUmer.  Leipzig.  1842. 

f  The  Swedes  are  called  Russians  (Rouossi)  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Finland  to  this  day. 


each  ]>re8erved  its  laws  and  language.* 
The  Russo-Sclavonians  were,  in  fact,  never 
any  thing  more  than  tributaries  to  the 
Russo-Normans,  who  eventually  adopted 
the  Sclavonic  language  and  religion,  and 

i gradually  disappeared  from  the  country, 
t  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether 
the  territory  ruled  by  Wladimir  was  a 
state  at  all,  m  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
But,  even  granting  that  it  was  so,  on 
what  ground  is  it  alleginl  to  be  the  cradle 
of  the  Russian  Empire  ?  The  state  now 
known  as  the  Russian  Empire  is  admitted 
by  all  to  have  grown  up  from  the  duchy 
of  Muscovy ;  and  in  the  time  of  Wlatlimir 
the  territory  constituting  that  duchy  was 
not  only  fur  beyond  the  limits  of  Wladi- 
mir's  empire,  but  the  duchy  itself  was  not 
in  existence.  It  was  not  until  1155,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Wladimir  had  long  been 
split  up  into  a  numlier  of  small  states,  that 
Andrew  Bogolubski,  one  of  the  Russo- 
Norman  chiefs,  finding  that  the  power 
wielded  for  two  centuries  by  his  race  over 
the  Sclavonic  populations  they  had  con¬ 
quered  was  fast  departing  from  them, 
crossed  the  Dnieper  with  a  few  Scandina¬ 
vian  followers  into  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Finnish  tribes,  and  founded  the 
state  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  at  Wladimir  on  the  Klusma.  The 
warlike  Normans  soon  subdued  the  Fins 
and  Ouralians  in  their  vicinity ;  the  new 
state  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and,  under 
the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy,  com¬ 
prised  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
governments  of  Jaroslaw,  Kostrom,  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  Wladimir,  and  a  part  of  those 
of  Twer,  Nisgorod,  Tulsk,  and  Kalouga. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  all 
these  territories  are  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  old  eastern  frontier  of  the  Sclavo¬ 
nic  races.  They  were  occupied  by  Fins 
and  Ouralians,  who  W’ere  perpetually  at 
war  with  the  Sclavonians  on  Ihe  other 
side  of  the  frontier,  who  spoke  a  Finnish 

*  Karamsyn,  voL  i.,  note  102.  Pogodyn,  Recher- 
ches  et  Lefons.  Moscow.  1846.  ^awda  Ruska, 
§  1,  28,  80. 
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lani^age  (the  Eramanski)  which  is  still 
y>oken  by  the  pe-asants  in  many  parts  of 
Knssia,  and  w’ho  obstinately  clung  to  their 
pagan  rites  long  afVer  the  {Slavonians  had 
become  Christians.* 

Thus  the  duchy  of  Mnscovy,  when  it 
was  established  in  1166  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Dnieper,  was  inhabited  by  Fin¬ 
nish  and  Ouralian  tribes,  ruled  by  llusso- 
Norman  chiefs;  while  the  kingdom  of 
Wladimir,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  was,  in  the  year  1000,  inhabited 
by  Sclavonic  tribes  tributary  to  a  Kusso- 
Norman  dynasty.  The  only  connection 
between  these  two  states  is,  that  they 
were  ruled  by  people  of  the  same  race ; 
which  is  the  same  connection  as  exists  be¬ 
tween  all  the  other  numerous  states  that  j 
were  founded  about  the  same  period  in  I 
Europe  by  the  Normans.  As  time  wore  j 
on,  however,  even  this  connection  was  j 
lost;  the  Kusso-Normans  on  the  eastern  ' 
side  of  the  Dnieper  were  absorbed  by  the  ! 
Fins  they  had  conquered,  and  afterw’ards  , 
by  the  Mongols  who  invaded  them,  and 
those  on  the  western  side  disappeared  in  | 
the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Wladimir,  i 
which,  after  being  divided  into  several ' 
small  states,  (of  w'hich  the  Sclavonian 
Grand  Duchy  of  liuthenia  or  Kus  was 
one),  was  overrun  by  the  Lithuanians, 
who  finally  occupied  the  whole  of  its  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  portion,  the  Sclavonian 
republics  of  Nowgorod  and  Pskow  re¬ 
maining  independent  in  the  north.  The 
duchy  of  Muscovy,  afterwards  the  Empire 
of  Russia,  continued  to  be  a  country  in¬ 
habited  by  Turanian  races,  and  has  gradu¬ 
ally  obtained  a  Tartar  ruling  class  ;f  the 
Sclavonian  state  of  Wladimir,  by  the  vol¬ 
untary  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  became  part  of 
Poland,  in  the  same  way  as  Scotland  by 
its  voluntary  union  with  England,  became 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  although 
neither  the  nobles  nor  the  peasants  of 
Lithuania  are  Poles  by  race  any  more  than 
those  of  Scotland  are  English,  history  has 
proved  that  they  are  as  much  attached  to 
Poland  as  Scotchmen  are  to  Englaml. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  only  ground 
on  which  the  “  re-conquest”  theory  is  I 
based  is  ^the  fact  that  liurik  conquered 

*  Itloria  RoMOAoi  l\rierkwi.  Moscow,  1848,  p. 
35,  note  56.  Lectures  of  Qie  Imperial  Hist  Soc.  of 
Moscow,  1847,*  No.  1,  part  L  pi  7.  Journal  des 
Eeoles  MiUtaires.  St  Pdtersbout^,  1847,  No.  280. 

f  Tour^nieir,  La  Russie  et  les  Russes,  voL  iL  p. 
186.  Bruxelles.  1847. 


the  Sclavonians  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  one  of  his  descendants  sub¬ 
dued  the  Fins  on  its  left  bank.  The  half- 
German,  half-Mongol  dynasty  which  now 
rules  on  the  left  bank  is,  we  are  told, 
therefore  entitled  to  rule  the  peoples  on 
the  right  bank.  There  is  really  no  end 
to  the  absurdities  into  which  the  adoption 
of  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  would  lead 
us.  Ijet  us  take  a  single  case:  that  of 
the  Scandinavian  conquest  of  Normandy, 
which  is  in  many  resects  similar  to  that 
of  Sclavonia.  The  Scandinavians  under 
Rollo  seize  Normandy,  and  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Frenchmen  whom  they 
have  vanquished  ;  the  Scandinavians  under 
Rurik  establish  themselves  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Dnieper,  and 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Sclavonians 
whom  they  have  made  their  tributaries. 
The  descendants  of  Rollo  conquer  Eng¬ 
land  and  introduce  the  French  language 
into  that  country ;  the  descendants  of 
Rurik  conquer  the  duchy  of  Muscovy  and 
bring  the  Sclavonian  language  with  them. 
The  rights  of  England  to  Normandy  are 
therefore  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
Russia  to  the  Polish  provinces ;  and  if  the 
Muiicovites  choose  to  call  themselves 
Russians  because  they  descend  from 
Rurik  and  his  followers,  the  English  might 
with  equal  reason  call  themselves  Nor¬ 
mans  because  they  descend  from  AVilliam 
and  his  followers.  To  justify  the  seizure 
by  Muscovy  of  the  Polish  provinces  that 
were  formerly  under  the  rule  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Grand  Duke  Wladimir,  as  a  re¬ 
conquest,  is  therefore  as  palpable  an  ab¬ 
surdity  as  to  say  that  the  seizure  by  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  French  province  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  formerly  under  the  rule  of  the 
'  Scandinavian  Duke  Robert,  would  be  a 
re-conquest. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  whether 
any  state  has  stronger  right  to  territory 
under  its  rule  than  Poland  had  to  the 
provinces  wreste<i  from  her  by  Catherine 
in  1772-95.  Putting  out  of  the  question 
the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  Poles 
having  been  the  original  occupiers  of  the 
countrv  watered  by  "the  Dnieper — the  PoL 
skoja  Ziemli^a  of  Nestor — they  have  on 
their  side  .an  undisturbed  possession  of 
three  hundreil  years,  a  complete  identifi¬ 
cation  of  manners,  customs,  and  political 
organization  with  the  sister  country,  and 
an  evident  and  oft-expressed  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  for  the  union  which 
existed  before  the  partition.  The  “  re- 
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conquest”  theory  is,  in  truth,  simply  an  in-  ject.  They  are  merely  the  exponents  of  a 
penious  device  adopted  by  the  Empress  theory  which,  in  Russia  itself,  has  been 
(.’atherine  to  justify  her  designs  m>on  the  forced  upon  unwilling  historians  by  the 
Polish  provinces.  The  first  manifestation  government,  and  whose  fallacy  has  been 
of  these  designs  was  her  adoption  of  the  fully  recognized  by  learned  Russians  who 
title  of  “  Empress  of  all  the  Russias.”  As  have  dared  to  say  what  they  tliought. 
the  only  Russias  which  then  existeil  be-  On  a  review  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
longed  to  Poland,  whose  eastern  prov-  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  agree  with  the 
inces,  formerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of  writers  who  pretend  that  the  appellation 
Wladimir,  were  called  White  Russia,  of  “  the  great  crime  of  the  age,”  by  w'hich 
Rlack  Russia,  and  Red  Russia,  this  step  the  partition  of  Poland  is  stigmatized,  is 
on  the  part  of  Catherine  excited  just  undeserved,  or  to  admit  that  it  is  the  re¬ 
alarms  .among  the  Poles ;  and  to  appease  suit  of  perverted  views  of  history,  in- 
these  alarms  Catherine  solemnly  declared  vented  by  Polish  emigrants  in  order  to 
that  in  assuming  her  new  title  “  she  did  give  them  a  historical  claim  upon  the 
not  me.an  to  assert  any  right,  either  for  sympathies  to  which  they  appeal.  We 
herself,  her  successors,  or  her  empire,  to  have  seen  that  the  perversions  of  history 
the  countries  or  lands  which  under  the  are  all  on  the  side  of  Russia,  and  have 


name  of  Russia  or  Ruthenia,  belong  to 
Poland and  further,  “  that  she  would 
always  maintain  and  protect  them  against 
any  one  who  would  attempt  to  disturb 
Poland’s  possession  of  them.”*  It  is  well 
known  how  these  promises  w'ere  kept ; 
but  it  is  not  jierhajis  so  generally  known 
that  the  theory  of  the  re-conquest  was 
first  broached  at  the  time  when  Catherine, 
by  assuming  the  title  of  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias,  ])aved  the  way  for  her  an¬ 
nexations  of  1772-95.  So  long  as  ^ihe 
Tzarat  of  Muscovy  did  not  assert  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  Ruthenian  territories  of 
Poland,  Muscovite  historians  did  not 
dream  of  tracing  any  connection  between 
the  free  Sclavoni.an  states  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dnieper  .and  the  Ouralian 
populations  under  the  Tartar  oppression 
of  Aluscovy ;  the  new  theory  w'as  origin¬ 
ated  by  the  government  of  the  new  Em¬ 
pire  of  all  the  Russias  ;  and  though  its 
promulgation  in  the  schools  of  Russia  and 
Poland  has  since  been  ordered  by  num¬ 
berless  ofticiaf  decrees,  no  eminent  Rus¬ 
sian  historian  Inas  ever  completely  adopted 
it.  One  of  them,  the  well-known  Muller, 
was  bitterly  persecuted  by  Catherine  for 
attempting  to  refute  it  ;f  and  Latterly  its 
fallacy  has  been  triumphantly  exposed  by 
a  learned  Russian  historian  and  ethnolo¬ 
gist,  M.  l)uchiuski.|  It  appears,  therefore, 
th.at  the  writers  who  adopt  the  view  that 
the  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia  was  a 
re-con«pie8t,  do  not  even  represent  the 
opinion  of  educated  Russians  on  the  sub- 

•  D’Augeberg,  Archives  Dipl.  Fologne,  p.  24. 

I  KaramsTD. 

‘  4  pamphlet,  La  Moscovie  etj  la  Pologns, 

publiahfd  at  Constantinople  in  1855  ;  and  other 
works  since  published  in  Paris. 


been  deliberately  invented  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  her  ever  since  the  partition 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  find  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  crime  which  exposed  her  to  uni¬ 
versal  reprobation.  That  excuse  once 
proved  valueless,  the  crime  stands  out  in 
all  its  naked  blackness,  unrelieved  by  a 
single  redeeming  point,  as  it  appeared  to 
all  those  statesmen  and  historians  who 
have  given  it  the  name  of  “  the  greatest 
crime  of  moilern  times.” 

The  defense  set  uj)  in  favor  of  the  par¬ 
tition  having  thus  lost  its  main  foundation, 
few  will  see  the  force  or  point  of  the  in¬ 
genious  disquisitions  on  political  morality 
with  which  a  writer  in  a  well-known  Re¬ 
view  has  endeavored  to  prop  up  a  totter¬ 
ing  cause,  or  recognize  in  the  conquest  of 
Gr.'in.'ida  by  the  Spaniards  an  example  or 
a  justification  of  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Many,  we  think,  will  be  rather  disposed 
to  wonder  at  the  lengths  to  which  a  love 
of  paradox  may  carry  a  writer  of  indis¬ 
putable  talent,  when  they  see  him  grave- 
y  assert  that  :m  act  of  ordinary,  unpre 
meditated  violence,  like  the  seizure  of 
Alsatia  by  Louis  XIV.,  is  the  very  black¬ 
est  of  political  crimes,  while,  though  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  basest 
treachery  and  plotting,  he  holds,  that  if 
not  quite  justifiable,  it  was  at  least  a  siu 
of  a  very  venial  character.  As  for  the 
statement  that  the  three  partitioning 
powers  were  exposed  to  danger  from 
their  proximity  to  a  country  which  they 
had  themselves  weakened  to  such  a  degree 
by  their  intrigues  that  it  was  incapable  of 
defending  itself  when  attacked,  that  is  the 
usual  argument  of  the  wolf  to  the  lamb, 
and  does  not  deserve  serious  notice.  Nor 
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can  we  see  any  validity  in  the  plea  that  bitions  and  aggressive  power  which  would 
Catherine  was  forced  in  self-defense  to  not  have  a  cam«  belli  ready  to  its  band, 
seize  the  Ruthenian  provinces,  when  The  invasion  of  England  or  of  Pnissia  by 
Prussia  and  Austria  prepared  to  advance  France  would  be  justified  by  Waterloo  ; 
their  frontiers  over  Polish  ground  to  the  Naj>oleon’s  campaipi  of  1812  would  give 
neighborhood  of  Russia.  It  is  admitted  Russia  a  right  to  invade  France;  and  if 
that  Catherine’s  power  extended  over  the  France  were  desirous  of  another  pretext 
whole  of  Poland,  and  if  it  was  a  question  for  declaring  war  against  England,  she 
of  selMefense,  we  should  rather  have  would  only  have  to  take- the  case  of  the 
imagined  that  she  would  have  defended  invasion  of  her  country,  and  the  occuna- 
Poland,  and  the  power  it  gave  her,  against  tion  of  Paris,  by  the  English  Henry  V., 
any  attempt  at  encroachment  on  the  part  who  gave  his  son  the  crown  of  France  in 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  than  have  sought  much  the  same  way  as  the  Polish  Sigis- 
compeftsation  for  the  diminution  of  the  mund  gave  his  that  of  Russia, 
territory  over  which  her  influence  extend-  Rut  there  is  yet  another  plea  which 
ed,  by  annexing  a  portion  of  it.  At  any  has  been  advanced  in  defense  of  Cather- 
rate  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  adopt-  ine.  We  are  told  that  the  maltreatment 
ed  an  effectual  means  of  defending  herself  of  the  dissidents  by  the  Catholics  in  Po- 
against  those  two  powers  by  thus  making  land  called  for  the  interference  of  Cather- 
herself  mistress  of  territories  inhabited  by  ine  in  their  behalf ;  and  the  natural  ob- 
a  race  which  is  alien  to  that  of  Russia,  and  :  jection  that  such  interference  by  an  em- 
which  has  ever  since  fought  and  petition-  press  of  known  profligacy  and  a  govern¬ 
ed  for  reunion  with  Poland.  The  truth  ment  which  has  always  proceeded  on  a 
is,  she  did  not  act  from  fear  of  Prussia  system  of  despotic  intolerance  could  not 
and  Austria,  but  from  a  desire  to  obtain  have  been  sincere,  but  was  evidentlpr 
a  footing  in  Europe.  This  has  notorious-  meant  to  shield  deeper  ])olitical  aims,  is 
ly  been  the  darling  object  of  Russian  attempted  to  be  cast  ashle  by  a  reference 
sovereigns  since  Peter  the  (/reat,  and  Po-  to  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Latin 
land  was  both  the  only  obstacle  that  monks  in  the  Holy  Places,  and  of  the  in- 
conld  prevent,  and  the  only  instrument  dependence  of  the  Pope,  by  the  Emperor 
that  could  insure,  its  satisfactory  attain-  Napoleon.  A  vicious  prince,  it  is  said, 
ment.  The  plottings  of  the  court  of  Rus-  will  act  as  a  religious  champion  if  the 
sia,  and  its  constant  interference  in  the  feelings  of  his  j)eoj»Ie  incite  him  to  do  so, 
elections  of  the  Polish  kings  for  nearly  a  none  the  less  because  he  is  vicious.  Grant- 
century  before  the  partition,  were  only  so  ed:  but  was  this  the  case  when  Catherine 
many  preparatory  steps  to  the  fulfillment  interfered  in  favor  of  the  dissidents  in  Po¬ 
of  the  same  object ;  and  it  is  far  more  land  ?  Nay,  was  it  the  case,  to  adopt 
probable  that  the  share  taken  in  the  par-  the  parallel  above  suggested,  when  the 
tition  of  Poland  by  Prussia  and  Austria  Emperor  Napoleon  fought  against  Russia 
was  cause<l  by  a  fear  of  the  results  of  in  the  Crimea  ?  Every  one  knows  that 
Russia’s  aggressive  policy,  than  that  Rus-  the  Crimean  war  was  fought,  not  to  defend 
sia  seized  the  greater  part  of  Poland  to  the  rights  of  the  Latin  monks,  but  to 
protect  herself  against  the  consequences  preserve  Turkey  against  ttie  aggression 
of  an  aggrandisement  of  Austna  and  of  Russia;  and  if  Catherine’s  interfer- 
Prussia.  We  have  alluded  to  the  inter-  ence  in  favor  of  the  Polish  dissidents 
ference  of  Russia  in  the  elections  of  the  had  assumed  as  peaceful  a  form  as  that 
Polish  kings,  and  we  can  not  refrain  here  of  Napoleon  in  favor  of  the  Latin  monks, 
from  expressing  our  surprise  at  Russia’s  there  would  have  been  no  partition.  As 
conduct  in  this  respect  being  defended  by  for  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
the  writers  on  her  side  as  an  act  of  retal-  of  the  Pope,  the  cases  are  not  at  all 
iation.  Recause,  in  1610,  the  King  of  parallel,  the  policy  of  Napoleon  in  this 
Poland  seated  his  son  on  the  throne  of  question  being  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
Rnssi.a,  and  in  a  religious  war  conquered  considerations,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
two  of  her  provinces,  Russia  was  justified,  French  people,  who  care  nothing  at 
we  are  told,  in  seizing  a  large  piece  of  all  about  the  matter,  plays  but  a  very 
Poland,  after  a  long  course  of  treachery  small  part.  Rut  to  return  to  Catherine 
and  intrigue,  in  1772-95.  If  such  a  prin-  and  the  Polish  dissidents.  In  the  six- 
ciple  were  once  admitted  among  the  na-  teenth  century  Poland  was  the  most  tol- 
tions  of  Europe,  there  is  scarcely  any  am-  erant  country  in  Europe.  It  was  the  re- 
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fnge  of  sects  that  had  l)een  driven  with 
threats  and  ignominy  from  one  state  to 
anotiier  by  the  fever  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  which  M’as  at  that  time  raging  on 
the  continent.  Although  the  establish¬ 
ed  religion  of  the  country  w’as  the  Uoman 
Catholic,  the  majority  of  its  Parliament 
consisted  of  Protestants ;  and  the  only 
protest  made  by  any  nation  against  the 
revocation  of  the  Etlict  of  Nantes  and  the 
ma.ssacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  came  from 
Poland. 

It  was  but  natural,  indeed,  that  a  coun¬ 
try  whose  peoiile  ■were  fond  of  political 
liberty  to  a  fault,  should  also  be  the  home 
of  religious  liberty.  But  a  bigoted  Swed¬ 
ish  king,  an  irruption  of  Jesuits,  and  the 
interference  of  foreign  powers,*  soon  in¬ 
troduced  the  poison  of  religious  dissen¬ 
sion  among  the  Poles.  In  IJthuania  and 
Poland  proper  the  quarrels  between  the 
C'atholics  and  the  dissidents,  as  they  were 
called,  who  mostly  consisted  of  Calvinists, 
Lutherans,  and  members  of  the  United 
Greek  Church,  were  generally  of  a  very 
mild  character,  seldom  e.xhibiting  more 
animosity  than  was  shown  in  England  to¬ 
ward  the  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  (ieorge 
III.  But  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
who  had,  under  Russian  influence,  aban¬ 
doned  the  united  faith,  and  adopted  that 
of  Russia,  soon  became  so  exasperated  at 
their  real  and  fancied  grievances  that 
they  rose  in  a  body  against  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Russia  Ciune  to  their  assistance ; 
and  after  many  bloody  wars  they  succeed¬ 
ed  in  severing  themselves  from  Poland  and 
joining  Rnssia.f  This,  however,  occurred 
long  before  the  partition.  The  provinces 
which  Catherine  seized  from  Poland  at 
the  partition  did  not  profess  the  Greek 
religion,  but  were  of  the  United  Faith; 
and  ever  since  they  have  belonged  to  Rus¬ 
sia  their  inhabitants  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  the  Greek  religion  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  In  this  sense  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  have  been  seized  with 
a  religious  motive  ;  but  in  these  days  we 


*  “  The  Polof,  u  a  nation,  have  never  been  given 
to  pereecution;  and  when,  toward  the  close  of 
their  history  as  a  republic,  the  quarrels  about  the 
dissidents  l^gan,  the  dissidents’  demands  were 
chiefly  resisted  ^cause  Russia  and  Prussia  sup¬ 
ported  them ;  just  as  we  should  have  objected, 
more  than  ever,  to  grant  equal  political  rights  to 
tne  CathoUcs,  had  we  at  any  time  been  recommend¬ 
ed  to  do  so  in  a  threatening  tone  by  France  and 
Austria." — Edwards,  vol.  1,  p.  248. 

I  They  have  since  made  several  attempts  to  be  re¬ 
united  to  Poland. 


arc  not  accustomed  to  call  persecution  re¬ 
ligious  championship,  and  we  can  not  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  despot  like  Catherine  could 
have  been  comfielled  by  the  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  her  people  to  convert,  by  main 
force,  four  millions  of  their  enemies  to  the 
Greek  religion. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results  of  our 
examination  of  the  arguments  which  the 
advocates  of  Russia  have  advanced  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  ])artition.  To  the  plea  of  an¬ 
cient  possession  and  a  common  nationality, 
history  replies  that  the  provinces  Russia 
seized  at  the  partition  never  belonged  to 
her,  and  that  they  were  sejiarate  states, 
inhabited  by  a  race  difterent  from  the 
Russian,  a  hundred  years  before  Russia 
was  founde<L  The  plea  of  necessity  is 
disiKised  of  by  the  abundant  evidence  we 
fina  in  history  of  the  danger  which  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  empire  brought 
to  (vcnuany,  and  of  the  helpless  position 
of  Poland,  torn  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  threatened  on  all  sides  by  powerful 
monarchies,  any  one  of  which  could  eas¬ 
ily  have  crushed  her  if  she  attempted  to 
attack  it.  Finally,  history  proves  to  us 
that  Catherine  used  the  Polish  dissidents 
only  as  a  tool  for  working  out  her  aggres¬ 
sive  jiolicy,  by  the  fact  that  so  soon  as  she 
had  attained  her  object  in  possessing  herself 
of  the  Polish  provinces,  she  became  their 
bitterest  persecutor ;  and  the  plea  of  a 
common  religion,  w'hich,  moreover,  starts 
on  false  premises,  for  the  religion  of  the 
Polish  provinces  was  different  from  that 
of  Russia,  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  a 
mere  pretext  for  territorial  aggression. 
With  these  facts  before  us  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  w’riters  on  the  Russian  side  have  not 
shown  any  reasons  whatever  for  altering 
the  verdict  which  Europe  has  so  often 
pronounced  upon  the  partition  of  Poland. 

We  have  now  to  meet  these  writers  on 
a  new  ground.  Their  defense  of  Russia 
is  usually  followed,  if  not  very  generous¬ 
ly,  at  least  with  fur  more  force  of  reason¬ 
ing,  by  charges  against  the  Poles.  These 
charges  suggest  themselves  at  once  to  any 
one  at  all  conversant  with  Polish  history. 
The  quarrelsomeness  of  the  Polish  char¬ 
acter,  the  weakness  of  her  government 
when  Poland  was  a  nation,  and  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Polish  peasants  by  their 
masters,  are  faults  which  have  b^n  re¬ 
peatedly  acknowledged  and  deplored  both 
by  Polish  and  foreign  historians.  These 
faults  are  placed  by_the  advocates  of  Rus- 
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sia  in  a  strong  light,  and  are  used  as  evi¬ 
dence  th.at  the  Poles  would  be  unable  to 
govern  themselves,  even  should  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  recovering  their  independence. 
The  question  thus  raised  is  important,  and 
the  prima  facie  case  against  the  Poles  is 
indisputably  strong.  If  we  look  only  at 
the  history  of  Poland  for  the  last  century 
before  the  partition,  we  must  admit  the 
worst  that  the  enemies  of  Poland  have 
said  against  her.  A  turbulent  and  disso¬ 
lute  nobility;  an  elected  king;  a  diet 
which,  when  it  met,  was  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  dissolved  by  the  veto  of  a  single 
dissentient  member;  and  an  oppressed 
peasantry,  destitute  of  all  political  privi¬ 
leges,  are  certainly  not  the  elements  which 
should  compose  a  country  fit  for  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  But  we  have  already 
seen  the  danger  of  drawing  inferences 
from  the  history  of  a  single  period  of  a 
nation’s  existence.  Poland  has  now  lived 
upward  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  to  take 
a  single  century  out  of  that  period  of  her 
history  as  a  criterion  of  the  rest,  would  be 
as  unfair  as  to  conclude  that  a  man  must 
be  naturally  unhealthy  because  during  six 
years  of  his  life  he  was  ill.  Poland  fell, 
not  only  because  she  was  internally  fee¬ 
ble,  but  because  her  neighbors  were  at 
the  same  time  more  powerful  than  they 
ever  have  been  before  or  since,  b'oreign 
intrigue  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with 
her  destruction  as  internal  decay.  During 
the  first  seven  centuries  of  her  existence, 
before  the  aggressive  policy  of  Peter  and 
Frederic  sapped  her  foundations,  she  was 
a  strong  constitutional  j)ower,  resembling 
in  many  respects  the  England  of  those 
days.  As  in  England,  the  monarchy, 
though  nominally  elective,  was  really  he¬ 
reditary  ;  there  was  no  standing  army ; 
and  the  sovereigns  were  held  in  cheek,  at 
first  by  a  powerful  class  of  military  chiefs, 
jealous  ot  their  liberties  and  averse  to 
foreign  wars,  and  afterwards  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  intelligent  Parliament,  con¬ 
sisting  of  delegates  from  all  the  freehold¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  which  exercised  an  ef¬ 
fectual  control  over  the  government.  The 
nobles,  as  they  were  called,  comprised  all 
who,  either  by  their  merit  or  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  land,  were  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
representation  ;  and  their  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  were  such  that  many  of  them 
ruined  themselves  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  As  for  the  unrepresented  classes, 
which  did  not  constitute  a  greater  major¬ 
ity  of  the  population  in  Poland  than  in 


any  other  country,  they  were  treated,  if 
not  by  the  law,  at  least  by  their  masters, 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  better  than  in 
most  other  countries.  Unfortunately  for¬ 
eign  intrigues  and  the  want  of  a  good  j*o- 
litical  organization  changed  all  this  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  about  which  time 
the  poison  of  faction  first  displayed  itself 
in  the  state.  The  great  Lithuanian  prin¬ 
ces,  who,  though  nominally  in  possession 
of  no  greater  privileges  than  the  poorest 
elector,  naturally  had  immense  influence 
at  their  command,  began  to  form  political 
parties.  The  right  of  I'cfo,  which  has 
from  the  earliest  ages  existed  among  all 
Sclavonian  nations,  but  M’hich  had  never 
before  been  exercised  in  Poland,  was 
now  first  used  for  factious  purposes,  and 
thus  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Polish 
diets.  Finally,  the  monarchy  was  no  long¬ 
er  hereditary,  and  instead  of  the  sovereign 
being  formally  elected,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  senate,  the  candidate  for  royalty  de¬ 
pended  for  his  success  on  the  votes  of  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  or  nobles.  The 
dissensions  and  anarchy  which  this  com¬ 
bination  of  abuses  tended  to  create  were 
carefully  fostered  by  Russia  and  the  other 
neighboring  powers.  In  1764  Russia  and 
Prussia  signed  a  treaty  binding  themselves 
to  oppose,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  to 
alter  the  mode  of  election  of  their  kings ; 
and  both  the  veto  and  the  elective  sover¬ 
eignty  were  imposed  on  the  I’oles  by  the 
same  two  powers  in  the  constitution  of 
1768.  Besides  being  thus  we.akened  by 
intrigue  from  without  and  anarchy  within, 
the  unfortunate  I’olt's  saw  their  country' de¬ 
vastated  by  the  passage  through  it  ot  nu¬ 
merous  Swedish,  Russian,  and  Turkish 
armies,  during  the  wars  of  Charles  XII. 
and  Peter  the  Great.  To  the  horrors  of 
W!ir  were  added  those  of  the  plague  ;  and 
the  confederations,  which  w’ere  got  up  by 
the  dissidents,  under  foreign  encourage¬ 
ment,  with  the  object  of  wresting  their 
rights  from  the  government  by  the  sword, 
completed  the  exhaustion  of  the  country. 
These  terrible  disasters  brought  the  usual 
abuses  in  their  train ;  a  spirit  of  luxury 
and  venality  hitherto  unknown  spread 
among  the  Poles ;  they  abandoned  the 
patriarchal  life  and  ancient  virtues  of  their 
fathers,  and  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  jus¬ 
tice,  powerful  land-owners  plundered  each 
others  estates,  persecuted  the  poor,  and 
ill-treated  the  peasants.  It  was  when 
Poland  was  in  this  condition  that  the 
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three  powers  stepped  in,  and  seized  each 
of  them  a  large  slice  of  her  territory. 
This  brought  the  Poles  to  their  senses. 
Too  much  exhausted  to  attempt  any  oj)- 
position  to  the  robbery  which  was  ^ing 
committed  upon  them,  they  did  their  best 
to  secure  what  was  left.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  began  to  be  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  moral  and  material  condition  of 
the  people.  Many  of  the  great  land-own¬ 
ers  turned  their  peasants  into  freeholders 
with  the  best  results ;  the  education  of 
the  country  reached  a  pitch  of  elevation 
it  had  never  hitherto  attained,  and  the 
wisest  Polish  statesmen  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  task  of  removing  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  state.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labors  was  the  famous  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  third  of  May,  1791,  which 
has  deservedly  obtained  the  warmest  eulo¬ 
gies  from  all  true  friends  of  political  and 
religious  liberty.  Its  chief  provisions 
were,  a  hereditary  monarchy — emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  peasants — abolition  of  the  li- 
henan  veto  and  confederations — and  com¬ 
plete  toleration  to  all  religions.  This  con¬ 
stitution  was  immediately  adopted  both 
by  the  king  and  the  two  chambers,  and 
was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  the  people.  Its  adoption,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  signal  for  the  second 
partition ;  and  Russia  and  Prussia  in  their 
manifestoes  declared  that  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  was  full  of  extravagant  and  anti¬ 
social  ideas.  A  last  relic  of  the  old  dis¬ 
unions  now  made  its  nppearano.e  in  the 
confederation  of  Targowica,  which  sided 
with  Russia  in  opposing  the  constitution. 
But  here  the  long  catalogue  of  the  sins  of 
Poland  ends :  sjl  that  they  have  since 
done  has  been  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
tlieir  ancient  glories  and  freedom.  Their 
insurrections  of  1794,  of  1812,  and  of 
1830,  wore  admirable  efforts  to  recover 
an  independence  of  which  they  had  been 
basely  and  unjustly  deprive<l ;  and  to  say, 
with  an  English  •Writer  already  quoted, 
that  Russia,  in  suppressing  these  risings, 
obtained  Poland  dv  right  of  conquest,  is 
to  admit  that  you  lose  your  right  to  pro- 

ntbat  has  been  stolen  from  you  by 
lilure  of  ai^  attempt  you  may  make 
to  recover  it.  The  brilliant  bravery  and 
heroic  self-sacrifice  of  which  the  l*oles 
gave  evidence  in  these  insurrections  show 
that  the  flame  of  patriotism,  which  is  after 
all  the  best  guarantee  of  the  stability  of 
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a  nation,  bums  in  their  breasts  as  high  as 
ever: 

“  Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacts 
Pneter  atroeem  onimum.” 

Their  political  development,  of  course, 
came  to  a  complete  staiia-still  under  three 
foreign  governments  whose  only  object 
was  to  crush  their  nationality  ;  but  under 
the  enlightened  supervision  of  Czarto- 
ryski,  Czacki,  and  others,  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  education,  and  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  began  to  be  stead¬ 
ily  cultivated.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  Poles  seemed  to 
be  paralyzed  by  the  exhaustion  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  that  desperate 
struggle;  but  their  last  resurrection  has 
shown  itself  more  glorious  and  full  of 
hope  than  any  of  those  that  preceded  it. 
The  calm  protests  against  atrocious  wrong, 
the  unanimous  petitions  from  all  classes 
and  all  parts  of  the  country — from  land- 
owner  and  peasant,  from  Warsaw  and 
from  Podolia — for  what  every  nation  has 
a  right  to  demand,  a  tolerable  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  wonderful  self-restraint, 
under  the  most  barbarous  provocation, 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Poles 
in  1861-2,  displayed  q^ualities  in  this  peo¬ 
ple,  accused  of  being  impatient  and  quar¬ 
relsome,  of  which  Englishmen  might  well 
be  proud.  And  if  w'e  look  at  what  is  now 
going  on  in  Poland — a  secret  National 
Government,  whose  members  are  un¬ 
known,  but  whose  decrees  are  scrupu¬ 
lously  obeyed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  establishing  a  com¬ 
plete  national  organization  in  the  face  of 
a  foreign  military  despotism,  whose  action 
it  paralyzes  and  whose  power  it  defies — 
we  can  not  but  acknowledge  that  Poland 
must  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  self-government  and  of  political 
organization. 

But,  wo  shall  be  told,  all  this  applies 
only  to  tlic  nobles  of  Poland.  To  quote 
a  writer  whom  we  have  already  several 
times  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article:  “The  Poland  that  contrived  by 
weakness  or  corruption  to  lose  its  inde¬ 
pendence  was  a'  Poland  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls.  .  .  .  The  Polish 
nobility  was  the  Polish  nation.  Beneath 
them  lay  a  vast  population  of  millions  of 
serfs  who  had  never  for  a  century  express¬ 
ed,  except  upon  questions  of  religion,  the 
slightest  feeling  or  opinion  upon  any  po- 
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litical  subject  whatsoever.”  The  serfs,  it 
is  added,  were  in  fact  slaves.  In  1496 
was  passed  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  slave-owner.  Fugitive  Slave  Laws 
succeeded,  and  the  serf  became  ascriptus 
glebcB.  Other  statutes  legalized  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  serfs  by  their  masters, 
and  placed  them  in  the  same  position  as 
the  slave  of  ancient  Rome.  A  statute  of 
1588  actually  sanctioned  the  killmg  ofj 
slaves  by  fixing  the  amount  of  line  to  be 
imposed  as  a  penalty  for  so  doing.  Final¬ 
ly,  we  are  told,  “what  fell  in  1793  w’as 
the  inhuman  domination  of  a  few  noble¬ 
men  over  the  Polish  people.”  Before  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  truth  or  relevancy  of  these 
allegations,  we  must  protest  against  the 
doctrine  that  because,  during  the  century 
which  preceded  the  first  partition,  the 
Polish  peasants  did  not  openly  express 
any  feeling  or  opinion  on  political  sub¬ 
jects,  they  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
their  country.  Where  shall  we  find  a 
continental  state  of  that  day  whose  peas¬ 
ants  openly  expressed  their  feelings  or 
opinions  on  political  subjects  V  And  yet, 
judging  by  subsequent  events,  it  will  be 
hard  to  deny  that  the  peasantry  of  France 
or  Italy  took  no  interest  in  the  fate  of  | 
their  country.  When  the  great  struggles  ' 
for  independence  were  fought  in  Poland, 
the  peasant  soythemen  fought  in  the  ranks 
by  the  side  of  the  nobles ;  and  the  present 
insurrection,  begun  by  the  middle  class, 
has  the  heartiest  sympathies  both  of  the 
nobles  and  the  great  majority  of  the  peas¬ 
ants,  The  question  thus  becomes  purely 
one  of  history.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  persecutions  that  the  Polish  peasants 
endured  at  the  hands  of  their  masters  in 
times  gone  by,  the  feeling  of  patriotism 
has  not  been  thereby  stifled  in  their 
breasts,  and  they  are  now  more  desirous 
than  ever  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Russia. 
Let  us  now  consider  how  the  case  actual¬ 
ly  stood  in  former  times  between  the  peas¬ 
ant  and  the  noble  in  Poland.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  in  Poland  the 
word  “  noble”  or  “  szlachcic”  bore  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  to  what  it  does  in  England. 
The  Polish  ncmles  were  the  educated  class 
es  of  Poland ;  there  need,  therefore,  be  no¬ 
thing  shocking,  at  all  events  to  the  conser¬ 
vative  mind,  in  the  fact  that  “  the  Polish  no¬ 
bility  was  the  Polish  nation.”  All  freehold¬ 
ers,  descendants  of  freeholders,  and  per¬ 
sons  admitted  to  the  upper  class  bv  reason 
of  their  personal  merit,  were  nobles,  and, 
like  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  peo¬ 


ple  in  England,  alone  enjoyed  the  higher 
species  of  political  privileges.  As  for  the 
number  of  the  nobles,  it  w'as  not  one 
hundred  and  fitly  thousand,  but  a  million.* 
The  restriction  of  electoral  privileges  to 
the  educated  classes  is,  in  truth,  much 
more  defensible  in  Poland,  where  the 
peasants  were  at  that  time  plunged  in 
Ignorance  and  superstition,  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  lower  classes  are  educated 
and  intelligent.  But,  it  will  be  argued, 
if  the  peasants  were  ignorant  and  sujier- 
Btitious,  it  was  because  the  nobles  shut 
out  from  them  the  means  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  treated  them  like  inferior  be¬ 
ings.  The  fact  is  indisputable,  and  we  do 
not  pretend  to  deny  it.  The  peasants 
were  often  barbarously  ill-treated  by  their 
masters,  and  both  their  social  .and  their 
civil  stdtu*  was  bad.  But  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  peasantry  in  other  countries 
any  better?  In  Russia  the  peasant  was 
a  slave  ;  in  (  Jermany  he  was  little  more  ; 
in  France  his  oppression  was  such  that  it 
gave  rise  to  the  bloody  revolution  of 
1793;  and  even  in  free  England  the  lower 
classes  were  any  thing  but  satisfied,  and 
popular  riots  w'ere  not  quite  unknown.  In 
j  Poland  the  peasant  was  never  a  slave. 
“  He  could  not  be  sold  by  auction,  staked 
on  a  card,  or  exchanged  for  a  dog,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  Russia  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.”f  The  statutes  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  peasants  were  mostly  framed 
on  the  old  Roman  model,  but  like  the  veto 
and  other  impracticable  Roman  institu¬ 
tions  which  ha<l  crept  into  the  legislature 
of  ancient  Poland,  were  seldom  acted  up¬ 
on.  Even  the  republican  historian  Lele- 
wel,  who  is  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
.nobles,  admits  this,  and  adds  that,  the 
peasants,  when  they  came  under  Russian 
rule,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  days 
when  they  were  under  Polish  masters. 
That  the  condition  of  the  Polish  peasant 
was  very  bad  there  can  lie  no  doubt.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  possess  land ;  he  w'as 
exposed  to  the  caprice*  and  bad  temjicr  of 
his  master ;  and  he  was  regarded  by  the 
law  as  an  inferior  being.  But  he  was  not 
worse  oflf  than  most  persons  of  his  class  in 
the  rest  of  the  European  continent ;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  the  Po¬ 
lish  nobles  because  they  were  not  in  this 
respect  in  advance  of  their  age.  As  it 
was,  they  were  the  first  on  the  Continent 


*  Mickiewicz,  spud  Edwards,  Tol.  L  p.  I4ft. 
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to  admit  the  equality  of  all  classes  before  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  the 
the  law.  The  abandonment  by  some  of  principle,  which  is  so  often  lost  sight  of, 
the  most  wealthy  of  the  Polish  nobles  of  that  whatever  remedy  may  be  adopted, 
all  control  over  their  peasants  in  1778,  it  should,  to  be  effectual,  extend  over  the 
was,  by  tho  constitution  of  1791,  made  whole  of  the  territory  which  has  been 
compulsory  on  all  Polish  land-owners,  wrested  from  Poland  by  Russia  since 
On  the  other  hand,  W'hile  Poland  was  un-  1772.  It  is  over  this  territory  that  all 
der  tho  three  partitioning  powers,  serf-  the  insurrections  of  Poland  since  that  date 
dom  was  every  where  maintained,  and  in  have  spread ;  and  a  concession  to  the 
Samogitia  and  the  Ukraine  it  was  first  in-  Poles  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone 
troduced  by  Russia.  Soon  after  the  ac-  would  evidently  be  no  satisfaction  to  the 
cession  of  Alexander  II.,  the  question  of-  Poles  of  Lithuania  or  Volhynia.  W  hat- 
serf  emancipation  was  again  started  by  ever  may  be  the  historical  pretensions  of 
the  Poles,  and  would  have  been  success-  Russia  to  these  provinces  (and  we  have 
fully  solved  by  them  had  not  their  Agricul-  shown  that  they  have  no  foundation),  it  is 
tural  Society  been  dissolved  by  the  gov-  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  their 
crnment  in  1861.  In  a  word,  if  the  Poles  inhabitants,  both  nobles  and  peasants,  are 
in  their  treatment  of  the  peasants  w'ere  bitterly  hostile  to  Russia,  and  evidently 
not  in  advance  of  the  age,  neither  were  desire  union  with  Poland.  This  consid- 
they  behiud  it ;  and  there  is  every  reason  eration  at  once  disposes  of  the  proposition 
to  believe  that  if  Poland  had  been  left  un-  to  reestablish  the  Charter  of  1815,  which 
hampered  in  the  development  of  her  politi-  applied  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
cal  institutions,  her  peasants  would  at  tliis  and  which,  moreover,  was  a  signal  failure, 
moment  have  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  The  proposals  to  detach  the  kingdom  from 
as  those  of  England.  Russia,  and  to  form  a  Polish  confederacy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  pres-  are  open  to  the  same  insuperable  objec- 
ent  insurrection,  it  has  at  least  borne  on^  tion.  It  is,  in  fact,  easier  to  suggest  in- 
remarkable  fruit.  The  conduct  of  Russia  genious  but  impracticable  solutions  of 
in  I’oland  since  1815  is  acknowledged  by  tliis  kind,  than  to  look  the  real  question 
all  parties  to  have  been,  if  not  a  crime,  at  at  issue  steadily  in  the  face.  There  re¬ 
least  a  mistake.  Ilalf-a-century's  chronic  mains  but  one  plan,  except,  indeed,  to  cut 
discontent,  breaking  out  in  two  formidable  the  knot  by  restoring  the  whole  of  Pohuid 
risings,  of  which  the  first  was  only  crush-  to  her  ancient  independence.  Last  year 
ed  by  the  whole  military  force  oi  Russia  the  Poles  petitioned  for  a  national  repre- 
when  she  Was  the  strongest  power  in  £u-  sentation  for  the  kingdom  and  the  prov- 
rope,  and  the  second,  attacking  her  in  a  inces,  and  were  refused.  If  they  were 
moment  of  weakness,  is  threatening  her  offered  it  now,  would  they  accept  the  of- 
very  existence,  is  not  to  be  explained  away  fer?  We  doubt  it.  Since  then  Russia 
by  the  natural  turbulence  of  a  people  or  has  rendered  reconciliation  between  her 
the  agitation  of  a  faction.  It  has  become  and  Poland  impossible.  The  barbarous 
evident  to  every  one  that,  so  long  as  there  conscription  and  its  attendant  horrors, 
is  a  Russian  administration  in  Poland,  the  the  terrible  insurrection  which  is  its  cou- 
I’oles willremaindiscontented,andbeacon-  sequence,  have  established  between  Rus- 
Btant  source  of  disturbance  to  Europe.  A  sia  and  Poland  a  barrier  of  blood  and 
national  government  is,  therefore,  indis-  tears  which  it  will  take  many  long  years 
pensable.  But  how  is  this  to  be  obUuned  to  efface.  And  after  the  dreary  senes  of 
for  Poland  ?  Is  the  Charter  of  1815  to  deceptions  which  they  have  endured  at 
be  revived  ?  Are  the  Poles  to  remain,  as  the  hands  of  Russia,  especially  since  the 
at  present,  under  the  rule  of  Russia,  with  accession  of  the  present  emperor — the 
a  Russian  viceroy  and  a  Russian  army,  reforms  introduced  only  to  be  withdrawn, 
but  with  a  national  diet  and  Polish  minis-  the  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled,  the  pre- 
ters  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  ]>eople  ?  tenses  of  liberality  and  the  terrible  reali- 
Are  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  parts  of  ties  of  uncompromising  tyranny — can  the 
Posen  and  Galicia  to  form  a  confederacy  Poles,  strong  in  their  patriotism  and  their 
of  small  states  ?  Is  the  kingdom  of  Po-  successes,  accept  the  risk  of  a  fresh  and 
land  to  be  made  a  separate  state  with  a  more  bitter  disappointment  ?  Last  year, 
Russian  king  ?  Finally,  is  the  whole  of  while  they  yet  hoped  something  from  the 
the  Poland  of  1772  to  be  restored 'to  its  reputed  benevolence  of  the  emperor,  and 
independence  ?  Before  considering  these  were  powerless  except  in  the  justice  of 
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their  cause,  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
even  a  restricted  degree  ot  political  exist¬ 
ence  nnder  Russian  rule.  But  now,  with 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  their  slaughter¬ 
ed  brethren  dyeing  their  soil,  with  arms 
in  their  hands  and  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  at  their  backs,  nothing  but  com¬ 
plete  independence  can  repay  them  for 
their  sacrifices.  The  advoo^ites  of  Russia 
tell  us  that  this  independence  is  a  chimera. 
We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
thinking  that,  if  it  were  once  established, 
it  would  be  a  permanent  reality.  To  com¬ 
pare  a  young  and  vigorous  country  like 
Poland,  full  of  patriotism  and  political  as¬ 
pirations,  to  the  eflfete  and  enslaved  des¬ 
potism  of  Turkey,  is  simply  an  absurdity. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Poland,  when  re¬ 
established,  should  become  “  the  nursling 
of  domineering  embassies,”  any  more  than 
either  Belgium  or  Italy.  But  how  is  she 
to  be  reestablished  ?  If  left  to  herself,  it 
seems  only  too  certain  that  she  will  not 
succeed.  The  guerilla  war  which  she  has 
now  for  nearly  six  months  carried  on  with 
such  bravery  and  success  may  yet  last  a  few 
years,  but  it  must  in  the  end  die  out  be- 1 
lore  disciplined  armies  and  resources  al-  j 
most  unhmited.  The  results  of  such  a  | 
struggle  arc  terrible  to  anticipate.  Po¬ 
land  would  be  a  desert,  and  the  best  and  i 
bravest  of  her  sons  lie  under  her  soil,  or  j 
die  a  living  death  in  the  mines  of  the  Ou- 
ral,  or  the  mysterious  oublietUs  of  the  Si¬ 
berian  fortresses.  Her  towns  would  be 
in  ruins,  her  villages  in  ashes,  her  women 
and  children  dying  of  famine  and  the 
plague.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  horrors 
which  can  alone  be  prevented  by  a  strong 
power  coming  forward  to  aid  the  I*oles 
in  the  contest  which  they  are  evidently 
determined  to  fight  out  to  the  last.  There 
are  but  three  powers  that  could  give  this 
assistance :  England,  France,  and  Austria. 
The  first  is  unwilling  to  take  the  initiative 
because,  apart  from  a  natural  aversion  to 
war,  she  knows  that  she  could  not  refuse 
the  alliance  which  France  would  be  sure 
to  propose  to  her,  and  she  fears  that  a  war 
on  the  continent  in  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  would  be  engaged,  would  lead 
to  complications  in  which  the  original 
question  at  issue  would  vanish,  and  which 
would  result  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
France.  The  French  emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unwilling  to  move,  because  he 
fears  England  would  not  support  him. 
We  think  that  the  fears  of  our  govern- 1 
raent  are  but  too  well  founded,  and  that  I 


it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  were 
England  either  to  go  to  war  for  Poland, 
or  allow  Fnance  to  do  so.  But  if  Austria 
were  to  as-sist  the  Poles,  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  war.  The  position  of  Austri.a 
with  regard  to  Poland  has  always  been  a 
peculiar  one.  Since  Maria  Theresa  sign¬ 
ed  the  first  act  of  partition  under  protest, 
both  the  sovereigns  and  the  statesmen  of 
Austria  have  expressed  in  various  w’ays 
ftheir  regret  at  the  dismemberment  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  their  desire  to  give  up  Galicia, 
provided  they  had  the  assurance  that  a 
strong  and  independent  Poland  would  be 
interposed  between  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  advantages  which  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  bring  not  only  to  Austria, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Germany,  by  closing 
what  Ijord  Ellenlmrough  has  called  Rus¬ 
sia’s  door  to  Europe,  arc  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious.  The  paralyzing  effect  which  Rus¬ 
sian  infiuence  has  had  upon  the  action  of 
Austria  and  Germany  in  European  affairs 
is  well  known,  and  has  been  often  felt. 
Galicia,  part  of  which  in  old  times  was 
called  “  Red  Russia,”  forms  a  portion  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Wladimir  which  Rus¬ 
sia  has  not  yet  “  re-conquered,”  and 
which,  it  is  well  known,  Russia  is  intrigu¬ 
ing  to  obtain  for  herself.  Russia’s  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  a  Sclavonic  power,  and  her 
efforts  to  spread  her  infiuence  over  the 
Sclavonic  provinces  of  Austria  constitute 
another  danger  which  threatens  Austria’s 
very  existence.  But  so  long  as  these 
dangers  are  at  her  door,  Austria  is  com¬ 
pelled,  though  very  unwillingly,  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  very  timid  policy  with  regard  to 
Poland.  She  sees,  as  she  did  during  the 
Crimean  war  and  on  other  occasions,  that 
if  she  takes  any  decisive  step  in  favor  of 
Poland  without  the  open  support  of 
France  and  England,  she  will  expose  her¬ 
self  to  the  risk  of  having  to,  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  Russian  war,  whose  result 
might  be  the  advancement  of  the  Russian 
frontier  far  into  Austrian  territory,  thus 
bringing  still  nearer  to  Austria  the  dan¬ 
gers  it  is  her  greatest  object  to  avoid.  If, 
therefore,  England  and  France  are  to  do 
any  thing  for  Poland,  they  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  such  open  support  to 
Austria  as  would  enable  her  to  move 
fearlessly  in  the  direction  of  her  most  vital 
interests.  The  means  for  giving  her  this 
support  are  ready  at  hand.  The  only 
sanction  which  has  been  given  by  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  to  the  sovereignty  of 
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Russia  over  the  Polish  posscBsions  she  ac¬ 
quired  since  1772  is  that  involved  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  IJy  that  treaty  condi¬ 
tions  relative  to  her  government  of  those 
possessions  were  imposed  upon  Russia.  I 
These  conditions  have  been,  over  and  over  ! 
again,  declared  both  by  England  and  ' 
I  ranee  to  have  been  completely  and  sys-  j 
tcmatically  violated.  Both  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  now  ample  ground  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  recognition  of  Russia’s  do¬ 
minion  in  Poland  given  in  the  treaty, 
Russia  having  for  half  a  century  proved 
herself  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  on  which  such  re¬ 
cognition  was  given.*  Tlie  declaration, 
by  the  same  two  powers,  of  Poland’s  right 


•  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  does  not,  as  is  common¬ 
ly  supposed,  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone 
It  gives  the  kingdom  “  a  constitution,”  the  prov¬ 
inces  “a  national  representation  and  national  in- 
stituUons,”  and  commercial  privileges  to  the  whole 
of  “  Poland  as  it  existed  in  1772.” 


to  recover  her  independence,  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  their  denial  of  Russia’s 
right  to  govern  her.  The  course  of  Aus¬ 
tria  will  then  be  clear.  By  making  Galicia 
a  distinct  state,  with  a  national  represent¬ 
ation,  an  Austrian  sovereign,  and  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  consisting 
of  Poles  now  in  the  Austrian  army,  she 
would  at  once  establish  a  basis  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Poles,  where  they  might  or¬ 
ganise  their  troops,  develop  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  communicate  freely  w'ith  the 
friendly  powers  of  Europe,  whose  aid,  in 
the  shape  of  supplies,  volunteers,  and 
moral  support,  woul<^  not  be  wanting. 
Russia,  weak  and  disorganized  as  she  is, 
could  not  long  resist  so  formidable  a  com¬ 
bination.  Thus  would  Poland  recover  her 
independence  by  her  own  efforts,  the  fear 
of  a  European  war  be  removed,  and  Eu¬ 
rope  bo  freed  from  the  shame  and  disgraoe 
of  her  tacit  complicity  in  “  the  greatest 
crime  of  modem  times.’’ 


rrem  the  Athenaom. 

WILD  SCENES  IN*  SOUTH  AMERICA.* 


Though  there  is  no  dearth  of  graphic 
records  of  travel  and  adventure  devoted 
to  Central  and  Southern  America,  and 
though  those  vast  and  teeming  districts 
stand  in  a  category  distinct  from  that  of 
other  wild  countries,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  prosperous  cities  amounting  to  so 
many  oases  of  civilization ;  while  turning 
over  this  interesting  p.air  of  volumes  we 
have  l)ecn  anew  struck  with  the  small 
amount  of  real  impressions  which  well- 
read  Englishmen  possess  regarding  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  De¬ 
scription  after  description  may  come  to 
us,  as  brightly  wrought  and  as  highly 
finished  as  those  by  Head,  and  Waterton, 


•  South  American  Sketches;  or,  a  Visit  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  Organ  Mountains,  La  Plata,  and  the 
Parand.  By  Trohai  Woodbinx  HiscBLirr,  M.A. 
Longman  k  Co. 

WUd  Scenes  in  South  America;  or.  Life  in  the 
■  Uanos  of  Veneiuela.  By  Dos  Ramon  Pais.  Low 
k  Co. , 


and  Ruxton,  and  Stephens,  and  the 
anonymous  author  who  some  thirty  years 
ago  published  his  Campaigns  and  Cruises 
in  Venezuela  ;  yet,  somehow,  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  seem  no  nearer  to  us  than  they 
were ;  and  the  Amazon  is  stranger  to  us 
than  mysterious  Nile  or  sacred  Ganges ; 
often  and  again  as  the  profuse  riches  of 
vegetation  which  load  and  crowd  its 
banks  have  been  described.  It  might  not 
be  worthless  to  study  the  reasons  which 
have  made  and  maintain  this  distance, 
supposing  that  speculation  and  not  report 
was  the  service  of  the  moment. 

The  books  here  coupled  are  rich  in 
matter  for  extract ;  both  of  them  written 
by  men  w'hose  training  as  well  as  family 
connection  gives  them  a  right  to  speak. 
Mr.  Hinchliff  is  no  stranger  to  the  public : 
as  being  one  of  those  enterprising  Britons 
(some  would  employ  a  less  mild  adjective) 
who  during  late  summers  have  tempted 
one  another  to  clamber  up  and  see  nothing 
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from  the  impossible  peaks  and  suicidal 
passes  of  the  Alps,  hitherto  sacred  to  the 
avalanche  and  the  lammergeier.  Then 
we  here  learn  that  he  is  related  to  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish,  whose  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  official  South  American  af¬ 
fairs  is  as  well  known  in  England  as  the 
name  of  Morier  in  regard  to  Ilndji 
Baha'i  country.  So  that  in  him  w’e  have 
a  brave,  daring  countryman,  by  circum¬ 
stance  endowed  with  means  to  cleave 
into  the  dangerous  mysteries  of  a  strange 
district.  “  What  mountains  next  ?”  may 
an^  tame  pedestrian  cry — “The  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon  ?”  or  the  Snowy  Moun¬ 
tain  in  Africa,  which  is,  at  the  time  being, 
exciting  such  a  burning  controversy  ? 
Mr.  Ilinchliff’s  credentials  having  been 
sketched  as  above,  let  us  look  at  ^ose  of 
Don  Ramon  Pacz,  with  whom  he  here 
figures  in  company.  Tlie  son  of  one  well 
known  in  the  strange,  dislocated,  and, 
till  now,  unsettling  transactions  which 
virtually  leave  a  grand,  abundant  region, 
from  quarter  of  a  century  to  quarter  of  a 
century,  just  what  it  was;  educated  at 
Stonyhurst,  and  quickened,  not  merely  by 
memories  of  his  birthplace,  but  also  by 
having  made  ac^aintance  with  the  rhap¬ 
sodies  of  Mr.  Waterton,  and  the  cooler, 
more  scientific  observations  of  Von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Don  Ramon  Paez  is  as  well  worth 
hearing  as  Mr.  Ilinchlifif — with  more  fire, 
it  may  be,  in  his  veins,  and  not  less  en¬ 
during  power  of  thew  and  sinew.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  the  more  credulous  tourist  of 
the  two.  The  adventures  he  narrates  are 
certainly  most  surprising,  and  make  Mr. 
Waterton’s  tales  look  pale.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  only  hearsay  stories  ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  gentleman 
who  crept  into  a  crocodile's  open  mouth 
by  mist^e,  passed  a  rather  bad  night, 
after  the  fashion  of  Jonah,  but  was  able 
to  destroy  the  huge  “  worm,”  and  lives  to 
tell  the  thrilling  tale. 

From  each  of  these  interesting  volumes 
we  can  only  afiford  our  readers  a  single 
extract,  fiere  is  a  picture — one  of  a 
thousand  —  taken  from  Mr.  Hinchliflf’s 
book,  which  will  make  every  naturalist's 
mouth  water : 

“Petropolis  is  one  of  the  most  successful  re¬ 
sults  of  foreign  emigration  to  Brazil,  and  a  com- 
paratively  flourishing  town  now  occupies  the 
place  of  a  miserable  little  village,  called  Corre- 
go  Secoa  .  .  .  Being  only  six  hours’  jour¬ 
ney  from  Bio,  and  situat^  in  a  lovely  position 
among  the  Organ  Mountains,  Petropolis  had 


very  great  advantages.  ...  At  the  back 
of  the  house  [the  Hotel  Oriental]  was  a  stnall 
garden,  with  a  pnrfiision  of  the  lovely  flowers 
of  the  country  mixed  with  others  of  a  hardier 
race,  most  conspicuous  among  which  were  the 
giant  orange  and  red  Gladioli  which  are  so 
popular  in  England,  and  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  original  habitat,  appear  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  unusual  perfection  in  the  hill-gardens  of 
Brazil.  Close  l^hind  this  rose  up  a  hill,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  still  covered  with 
noble  trees,  feathering  palms,  rich  clusters  of 
bamboos,  festooning  into  natural  bowers^  and 
tree-ferns  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  bright-green 
fronds,  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  Underneath 
was  a  mass  of  tangled  ferns,  creepers,  and  lyco¬ 
podiums — all  new  to  the  European,  except 
those  which  he  might  have  known  in  hot-houses 
at  home  ;  and  so  beautiful  in  their  variety  of 
form  and  color,  that  when  I  took  my  first 
morning  climb  up  a  zigzag  path  among  them  to 
a  point  which  overlooked  the  chief  part  of  the 
town  and  the  countless  hills  of  equal  tieauty 
around  me,  I  almost  felt  glad  that  my  solitude 
prevented  the  disturbance  of  a  charm. which 
was  increased  by  silence.  After  breakfast  came 
my  friend  Mr.  Malet,  from  the  British  Legation, 
which  he  was  occupying  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Christie,  the  minister,  and  away  we  went 
for  a  walk,  armed  with  the  conventional  um¬ 
brella,  which  is  almost  indispensable  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  it  may  be  at  any  time  wanted  as  a 
defense  against  excessive  sun  or  rain.  Wo 
followed  one  of  the  winding  valleys  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  took  a  branch  road  leading 
rather  steeply  up  among  the  hills.  The  view 
increased  in  beauty  and  extent  as  every  mo- 
foent’s  ascent  revealed  some  new  summit,  deli¬ 
cately  blue  with  distance,  and  contrasting  ex¬ 
quisitely  with  the  rich  coloring  of  the  nearer 
hills,  which  were  separated  from  us  by  deep 
glens  of  the  forest  stretching  below  toward 
Petropolis.  .  .  .  The  tree-ferns,  when  not 

more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  are  among 
the  most  lovely  creations  of  the  vegetable 
world:  standing  under  one  of  them  is  like 
being  covered  by  a  huge  umbrella,  consisting 
of  drooping  fronds,  about  six  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  of  the  most  exquisite  green  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  molded  into  lace-like  forms  by 
the  delicate  hand  of  nature.  Many  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  thirty  feet  high ;  but  I  thought 
that  the  great  length  of  stem  took  something 
ofi*  from  the  beauty  of  their  proportions.  An 
infinite  variety  of  smaller  species  ornamented 
the  ground,  and  seemed  to  fill  up  every  comer 
that  was  not  already  occupied  by  some  more 
powerful  rentable  brother.  Great  clusters  of 
the  beautiful  silver-fem  were  among  the  most 
common  by  the  roadside,  and  nearer  the 
streams  were  frequent  masses  of  a  fem  which 
in  size  and  general  appearance  resembled  our 
common  bracken,  ozPt«ru  aquilina,  but  whose 
fronds  proved  to  be  divided  more  like  the  0»- 
munda  regalU.  There  were  several  Osmun- 
dacete  of  remarkably  graceful  form,  and  others 
grew^into  such  tangled  masses  of  branching 
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fronds  that  none  but  a  fem-lover  would  haye  | 
diatinf^ished  them  from  the  more  ordinary 
shrubs  as  ho  passed  on  his  way.  Vast  bowers 
were  formed  by  the  festooning  bamboos ;  and 
winding  about  their  feet,  or  drooping  over  a 
bank,  were  creepers  of  various  colors,  chief 
among  which  were  the  long-petaled  scarlet 

Sassion  -  flower,  and  a  magnificent  ipomoea. 

Tow  and  then  came  a  tall  fuchsii^  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  contrasting  its  crimson  blos¬ 
soms  against  the  bright  green  back-ground  of 
bamboos;  and,  again,  a  more  than  usually 
moist  place  was  pink  with  hundreds  of  begonias. 
High  above  rose  the  rustling  palms,  and  the 
hardwood  monarchs  of  the  forest  spread  their 
dark  green  boughs  across  the  sky  to  shade  the 
many-colored  orchids  which  clustered  a1>out 
their  stems  or  hung  from  their  branches.  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  beauties  upon  which  I  feast¬ 
ed  my  eyes  among  the  mountains  of  Petropolis. 

I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  the  profusion  of 
flowers  with  which  nature  had  blessed  the 
country  had  not  the  too  common  efiect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  people  neglect  them.  The  better 
houses  were  for  the  most  part  ornamented  with 
pretty  gardens,  the  hedges  of  which  were  made 
of  pink  and  white  clu.ster-ro8es,  so  thick  with 
blossom  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  leaves. 
The  gardens  of  the  emperor's  palace  and  the 
ch&teau  of  the  Baron  Mauk  were  in  a  blaze  of 
beauty  ;  and  even  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
many  of  the  poor  German  cottages  were  sur¬ 
rounded  with  roses  as  well  as  bananas.  I  have 
seen  the  pigs  fattening  themselves  into  a  most 
desirable  rotundity  upon  wreaths  and  clusters 
that  would  have  l^n  invaluable  in  a  drawing¬ 
room.  The  orchids  and  air-plants  are  brought 
by  negroes  from  the  forests,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  have  beautiful  collections  of  them. 
Tha  rarer  kinds  are,  however,  very  expensive, 
and  the  chief  gardener  in  the  place  did  not 
scruple  to  ask  from  £5  to  £10  sterling  for  a 
single  plant.  ...  A  day  or  two  after  my 
arrival,  Mr.  Baillie,  who  was  always  ready  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  his  diplomatic  duties  by 
walking,  riding,  and  sketching,  accompanied  us 
in  a  delightful  excursion  toward  the  falls  of 
Itamarity.  We  followed  the  old  Minas  road 
for  several  miles,  and  then  turning  sharply  to 
the  right,  took  a  very  narrow  footpath  along 
the  side  of  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Para- 
hiba.  The  river  was  bounding  merrily  over 
its  rocky  bed  with  all  the  life  and  animation  of 
a  Scotch  salmon-stream,  but  with  the  indescri¬ 
bable  advantage  of  tropical  luxuriance  as  a 
setting  to  the  picture.  The  mountains  all 
around  were  shining  with  a  perfect  glory  of 
warm  light,  and  dark  thickly-leavcd  trees  over¬ 
hung  the  greater  part  of  our  path,  shading  the 
masses  of  trailers  and  parasites  which  drooped 
toward  the  laughing  water,  and  met  the  un¬ 
numbered  ferns  and  flowers  clustering  on  its 
banks.  Gorgeous  butterflies,  purple  and  red, 
fluttered  among  the  bushes,  and  the  wild  rat¬ 
tling  note  of  the  iniamhii  resounded  through 
the  forests  which  mixed  with  the  granite  rocks 
above  us.  Now  and  then  the  last  wriggle  of  a 


tail  and  a  rustling  over  the  dry  leaves  showed 
where  a  snake  was  running  away  from  the  in¬ 
truders  ;  and  once  in  this  exquisite  valley  an 
iguana,  the  eatable  lizard  of  Brazil,  apparently 
nearly  four  feet  long,  skimmed  across  our  path 
to  hide  himself  in  the  jungle.  At  last,  even 
the  narrow  path  seemed  to  come  to  an  end,  and 
we  scrambled  among  some  huge  rocks  which 
stretched  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river; 
hence  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  sunlit  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  distance,  while  we  sat  under  the 
shade  of  trees  whose  overhanging  boughs  al¬ 
most  embraced  across  the  rushing  waters.  A 
scarlet-blossomed  creeper  hung  in  wreaths  by 
our  side,  and  the  stem  of  the  nearest  tree  was 
ornamented  with  masses  of  a  fern  whose  long 
green  fronds  drooped  gracefully  for  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  hollow  in  which  they  grew.  .  . 

.  A  few  days  later  we  rode  to  the  Paty 
d’Alferes,  a  more  distant  point  among  the 
mountains,  where  the  path,  winding  steeply  up 
through  the  forests,  was  suddenly  carried  round 
the  side  of  a  precipice  to  an  open  place,  whence 
we  saw  range  after  range  of  hills,  all  purple  and 
gold,  rising  beyond  the  sea  of  forests  at  our 
very  feet.  One  side  of  the  path  was  so  precipi¬ 
tous  that  the  green  crests  of  the  trees  below 
were  only  on  a  level  with  our  eyes,  temptingly 
displaying  the  rich  flowers  of  the  orchids 
which  hung  upon  their  branches.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  rising  bank  leading  up  to  still 
higher  forests,  and  densely  covered  with  ferns 
and  flowers,  among  which  I  found  a  very  beau- 
tifiil  crimson  amaryllis,  and  a  fern  of  which  I 
never  saw  another  specimen  in  Brazil.  I  saw 
some  enormous  fuchsias  in  the  course  of  that 
day’s  ride,  one  of  which  could  hardly  have  been 
less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
immense  quantities  of  passion-flowers  in  full 
blossom.  On  our  way  home  we  were  obliged 
to  make  our  horses  push  on  as  fast  as  they 
could  through  the  smoko  of  a  blazing  forest, 
which  was  doomed  by  civilization  and  the 
wants  of  man.” 

We  should  say  that  Mr.  IlinchlifTs  book 
is  illustrated  with  lithographic  sketches 
of  a  superior  quality. 

Wild  Scenes,  by  Don  Ramon  Paez,  is 
also  profusely  decorated  wdth  wood-cuts 
and  engravings,  many  of  which  have  ex¬ 
traordinary  spirit.  lie  and  his  artist,  M. 
]\Ielby,  a  Dane,  are  great  and  surprising, 
as  we  have  hinted,  in  the  matter  of 
crocodiles  ;  and  the  wondrous  things  they 
have  to  tell  and  show  on  the  subject 
would  have  even  satisfied  David  Copper- 
field’s  faithful  friend  Peggotty,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  thirsted  tq  hear 
tales  of  these  real  dragons.  Some  of  the 
illustrations,  in  the  horror  of  their  literal 
ugliness,  outdo  that  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  most  imagi¬ 
native  pictorial  achievements  of  mo<iern 
art.  Turner’s  watchful,  recumbent  mon- 
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8ter,  in  his  “  IIeBperl(ii*8  ”  picture.  We  will 
hear  some  of  Don  Kamon’s  experiences 
on  the  subject : 

“  While  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Por- 
toguesa,  one  may  sec  these  huge  lizards  col¬ 
lected  in  groups  of  half-a-dozen  or  more,  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  near  the  water,  with  their 
Jaws  wide  open  until  their  ghastly  palates  are 
filled  with  flies  or  other  creatures  alighting 
within  them.  W  e  tried  in  vain  shooting  them 
with  guns  ;  the  reptiles  were  so  wary  that  the 
moment  we  took  aim  they  rushed  into  the 
water.  Being  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  my  pencil,  I  sought  the  advice  of  an 
old  man,  an  angler  by  profession,  who  lived  in 
one  of  the  huts  near  the  river.  He  agreed  to 
let  me  have  his  canoe,  with  his  son  to  paddle 
it,  and  the  requisite  number  of  harpoons,  pro¬ 
viding  I  could  obtain  the  assistance  of  an  Indian 
boy  from  the  neighborhood,  who  was  a  capital 
marksman  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  ‘  What  1’ 
I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment,  ‘  do  we  expect  to 
kill  one  of  these  monsters  with  so  slight  a  thing 
as  an  arrow  ?’  ‘  No,  Senorito,’  he  calmly  an¬ 

swered;  ‘but  you  must  first  know  where  to 
find  him  under  water  before  you  can  strike 
him  with  the  harpoon  ;  the  arrow  of  which  I 
■peak  is  the  kind  we  use  in  catdiing  turtles.’ 
These  arrows  are  constructed  so  as  to  allow  the 
head,  affixed  to  the  shaft  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  lance,  to  come  off  the  moment  it 
strikes  an  object  in  the  water.  A  slender  cord, 
several  feet  in  length,  connects  it  with  the 
shaft,  which  last  is  made  of  a  light,  buoyant 
reed ;  around  this  the  cord  is  wound  closely 
until  it  reaches  the  point  where  the  head  is, 
then  fastened  securely.  The  shaft,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  light,  floats  on  the  surface  of  tlie  water 
the  moment  it  is  set  free  from  the  head  by  the 
struggles  of  the  animal,  thus  acting  as  a  guide 
for  its  recovery.  The  old  angler  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  explain  that  the  operation  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  first  by  sending  one  of  these  arrows 
into  the  body  of  the  crocodile  to  mark  his  posi¬ 
tion  under  water ;  and  then,  if  practicable,  we 
might  plunge  a  harpoon  into  the  only  vulnerable 
■pot  we  could  hope  to  reach,  namely,  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  after  which  the  animal  could  be 
easily  dragged  on  shore  by  means  of  strong 
ropes  attached  to  the  harpoon.  Accordingly,  I 
went  in  search  of  the  Indian  boy,  whom  I 
found  under  a  tree,  seated  like  a  toad  on  his 
haunches,  skinning  a  porcupine  he  had  just 
killed.  At  my  approach  he  raised  his  head 
and  fixed  on  me  his  unmeaning  eyes.  When 
■poken  to,  he  onlv  replied  to  all  my  questions 
with  the  monosyllables,  «>,  no.  After  a  little 
coaxing,  and  the  promise  of  some  fish-hooks,  he 
followed  me  to  the, canoe  without  uttering  a 
word  more.  We  were  not  long  in  getting  a 
chance  to  test  the  skill  of  my  new  acquaintance. 
Ab  we  approached  the  river  banks,  a  large 
crocodile  hove  in  sight,  floating  down  the 
stream  like  a  log  of  wood  Our  position  was 
most  favorable  to  send  an  arrow  rattling 
through  his  scales,  and  my  young  Nimrod  lost 
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no  time  in  improving  the  opportunity.  Step¬ 
ping  a  few  paces  in  advance,  and  bending 
gracefully  over  the  precipice,  he  let  fly  at  the 
reptile’s  head  his  slender,  yellow  reed,  por 
elmaeion,  namely,  shooting  the  arrow  up  into 
the  air  at  an  angle  of  forty-five,  which  causes  it 
to  descend  with  great  force ‘upon  the  object, 
after  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle  in  the  manner 
of  a  bomb-shell.  Although  the  distance  was 
fully  three  hundred  paces,  the  arrow  struck 
the  mark  with  the  precision  of  a  rifle  ball.  A 
violent  plunge  of  the  huge  reptile  was  my  first 
intimation  th^at  the  trial  had  been  successful, 
and  a  moment  after  I  perceived  the  golden 
reed,  now  attached  to  him,  skimming  swiftly 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  hastened 
for  the  canoe,  and  immediately  gave  chase  up 
the  stream,  as  the  crocodile  had  taken  tliat  di¬ 
rection.  We  were  rapidly  gaining  upon  him, 
when,  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  the  paddles,  he 
sunk  in  very  deep  water,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  reed.  This  circumstance  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  employ  our  harpoon.  We  tried  in 
vain  to  start  him ;  he  stuck  to  the  muddy  bot¬ 
tom,  whence  neither  pulls  nor  curses  could 
move  him.  We  hoped  that  in  time  he  would 
come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  then  we 
might  strike  him  with  a  harpoon ;  but  in  this 
we  were  equally  disappoint^  After  waiting 
for  him  two  hours,  we  gave  him  up,  along  with 
the  arrow-head  sticking  in  his  own.  I  made 
various  other  attempts  to  secure  a  specimen, 
but  with  no  better  result,  as  the  river  was  yet 
too  high  to  sound  for  them.  While  in  this 
place,  1  was  told  several  incidents  in  relation  to 
the  cunning  and  instinct  of  these  saurians,  one 
of  which  appeared  to  me  most  remarkable  in  an 
animal  of  the  reptile  tribe.  The  ferryman  here 
possessed  at  one  time  a  great  many  goats. 
One  day,  he  perceived  that  Several  of  them  had 
disappeared,  and  not  being  able  to  account  for 
it  in  any  other  way,  he  at  once  laid  the  blame 
on  the  hated  crocodiles,  although  these  crea¬ 
tures  seldom  carry  their  attacks  beyond  their 
own  element  His  suspicions,  ho  discovered  in 
the  end,  were  well  founded,  having  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  one  of  his  goats  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  It  appeared  that  a  crocodile 
had  in  some  mysterious  way  discovered  that 
goats  delight  in  jumping  from  place  to  place, 
but  more  especially  from  rocks  or  mounds. 
Rocks,  however,  Imng  rather  scarce  in  the 
country,  their  treacherous  enemy  undertook  to 
gratify  their  taste  for  this  innocent  pastime, 
and  at  the  same  time  cater  to  his  own.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  water’s  edge  to  within  a  few  feet 
from  the  bank,  he  swelled  out  his  back  in  such 
a  manner  as  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  small 
island  or  promontory.  The  stupid  goats,  per¬ 
ceiving  this,  varied  their  gambols  by  jumping 
from  their  secure  places  on  shore  upon  the 
seeming  island,  which  they,  however,  never 
reached,  for  tlie  crocodile,  tossing  up  his  head 
at  the  right  instant,  received  them  into  his  open 
jaws,  and  swallowed  them  without  difficulty.  . 

.  .  No  person  can  venture  near  the  water 
without  danger  from  their  attacks,  being  so 
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treacherous  that  they  approach  their  intended 
yictim  near  enough  to  strike  him  with  their 
powerful  tails  before  he  is  even  aware  of  their 
proximity.  The  bubbling  sound  of  a  gourd 
being  filled  in  the  water  by  some  imprudent 
person  specially  attracts  them.  To  obviate 
this  danger  a  calabash  bowl,  with  a  long 
wooden  handle,  is  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose ;  yet,  even  this  is  not  unfrequently 
snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  water-carrier. 
If  by  accident  a  human  being  falls  a  prey  to 
this  tjTant  of  the  river,  the  reptile  is  then 
called  eebado,  which  appellation  implies  every 
thing  that  is  hold,  ferocious,  and  treacherous  in 
an  animal  of  the  species,  as  from  that  time 
flicy  not  only  waylay  persons,  but  follow  them 
in  the  canoes,  in  hopes  of  again  securing  this 
dainty  morsel.  There  are,  however,  men  bold 
enough  to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face  in  his 
own  element  The  man  who  makes  up  his 
mind  to  this  encounter  is  well  aware  that  this 
must  be  a  conflict  to  the  death  for  one  of  the 
antagonists.  The  ferryman  related  to  us  a  feat 
of  gallantry  worthy  of  a  better  cau^e,  perform¬ 
ed  by  a  Llanero  with  one  of  these  monsters. 
The  man  was  on  his  way  to  San  Jaime  on  a 
pressing  errand.  Being  in  haste  to  get  there 
the  same  day,  he  would  not  wait  for  the  canoe 
to  be  brought  to  him,  but  prepared  to  swim 
across,  assisted  by  his  horse,  lie  had  already 
secured  his  saddle  and  clothes  upon  his  head, 
as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  when  the  fer¬ 
ryman  cried  out  to  him  to  beware  of  a  caiman 
eebado,  then  lurking  near  the  pass,  urging  upon 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  wait  for  the  canoe. 
Scorning  this  advice,  the  Llanero  replied,  with 
characteristic  pride :  ‘  Let  him  come ;  I  was 
never  yet  afraid  of  man  or  beast.’  Then  laying 
aside  a  part  of  his  ponderous  equipment,  he 
placed  his  two-edged  dagger  between  his  teeth, 
and  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  river.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  the  monster  rose,  and 
made  quickly  toward  him.  The  ferryman  crossed 
himself  devoutly,  and  muttered  the  holy  invo¬ 
cation  of  Je$u»  Maria  y  Jom  I  fearing  for  the 
life,  and,  above  all,  for  the  toll  of  the  imprudent 


traveler.  In  the  mean  time,  the  swimmer 
continued  gliding  through  the  water  toward  the 
approaching  crocodile.  Aware  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  striking  his  adversary  a  mortal  blow 
unless  he  could  reach  the  armpit,  he  awaited 
the  moment  when  the  reptile  should  attack 
him,  to  throw  his  saddle  at  him.  This  he  ac¬ 
complished  so  successfully,  that  the  crocodile, 
doubtless  imagining  it  to  be  some  sort  of  good 
eating,  jumped  partly  out  of  the  water  to  catch 
it.  Instantly  the  Llanero  plunged  his  dagger 
up  to  the  very  hilt  into  the  fatal  spot  A 
hoarse  grunt  and  a  tremendous  splash  showed 
that  the  blow  was  mortal,  for  the  ferocious 
monster  sunk  beneath  the  waves  to  rise  no 
more.  Proud  of  this  achievement,  and  scorning 
the  tardy  assistance  of  the  ferr}'man,  who  offer¬ 
ed  to  pick  him  up  in  his  canoe,  he  waved  his 
bloody  dagger  in  the  air,  exclaiming,  as  he  did 
so :  ‘  Is  there  no  other  about  here  ?’  and  then 
turning,  he  swam  leisurely  back  to  take  his 
horse  across.  The  eanoero  who  related  this  ad¬ 
venture  then  added :  ‘  So  delighted  was  I  on 
that  occasion  that  I  killed  my  fattest  hen  to 
treat  the  man  to  a  good  $aneochOy  for  the  caiman 
had  devoured  all  my  goats.’  ” 

There  is  nothing  wilder  than  the  above 
in  Melville’s  White  Shark.  Naturally 
enough,  as  his  father’s  son,  Dun  Ramon 
has  bestowed  time  and  s^ace  on  those 
mlitical  transactions  of  civil  war,  rebel- 
ion,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  ingratitude, 
which  have  brought  the  name  forward. 
Rut  many  English  readers,  in  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  scene  and  its  sympathies,  will 
skip  this  portion  of  his  book  in  favor  of 
the  break-neck  rides  across  the  Pampas, 
and  other  rough  passages  of  sport  and  in¬ 
tercourse  among  the  hunters  and  settlers, 
who,  rough  though  they  be,  do  not  seem, 
as  described  by  our  author,  to  be  a  vicious 
folk.  To  conclude,  here  is  a  pair  of 
books,  rich  in  capital  reading. 


The  Sun  Canau — M.  Lcssepa  lias  published  his 
speech  on  the  affairs  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  shape 
of  a  monster  advertisement.  Uis  points  are  that  the 
Pasha  is  independent  in  such  matters,  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  his  eight¬ 
een  thousand  forced  laborers  are  exceedingly  well 
paid,  that  Mr.  Ilawkshaw,  the  English  engineer,  sees 
no  obstacle  to  the  works,  that  the  canal  will  be 
opened  in  four  years,  and  that  all  the  opposition  is 
an  English  intrigue,  which  imperial  protection  will 
neutralize.  Only  two  of  these  points  are  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  England.  If  Frenchmen 
believe  in  the  canal,  and  choose  to  expend  their  aav- 


ings  on  it  in  order  to  bring  a  million  of  Sikhs  within 
twenty  days’  steam  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  is 
their  business.  But  if  Egypt  can  grant  away  part 
of  her  territory  as  the  canal  banks  have  been  grant¬ 
ed,  she  can  grant  the  whole,  and  Egypt  ceases  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  if  works  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  performed  by  slave  labor,  what  is  the 
value  of  French  agreements  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  ?  M.  de  Lesseps,  we  dare  say,  pays  his  work¬ 
men  for  the  month  they  work,  but  who  pays  them 
for  the  month  lost  in  coming,  the  month  lost  in  go¬ 
ing  back,  and  the  ruin  which  falls  on  a  peasant  torn 
away  from  his  borne  f 
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Vrom  Fraiar’i  Magatlne. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  MADAGASCAR. 


Before  teaching  on  the  recent  events  | 
which  have  invested  Madagascar  with  a 
sort  of  tragic  interest,  a  brief  description 
of  the  island  itself  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  w’hich  it  is  separated  by 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  is  about 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length 
by  three  hundred  in  breadth.  It  occupies 
much  the  same  space  in  relation  to  Africa 
as  Great  Britain  does  to  Europe,  and  has 
an  area  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  It  is  inhabited  by  two  dis¬ 
tinct  races,  the  one  of  Malay,  the  other  of 
Negro  origin.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ham  is 
a  servant  of  servants;  the  Hovas,  w'ho 
form  only  one  sixth  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  which  amounts  to  four  millions  and 
a  half,  have  conquered  all  the  other  tribes, 
and  established  their  supremacy  over  the 
whole  island.  They  are  physically  a  fine 
race,  with  nothing  of  the  usual  Negro 
type  in  their  features  ;  their  complexions 
are  dark,  but  not  more  so  than  those  of 
the  Arabs  who  frequent  the  coast.  The 
other  inhabitants  arc  evidently  of  Negro 
origin ;  but  they  are  taller,  stronger,  and 
more  energetic  than  their  brethren  on  the 
opposite  continent. 

The  island  was  formerly  the  great  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  pirates  w  ho  infested  the 
Indian  Ocean  toward  the  close  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  They  formed  perma¬ 
nent  settlements  on  the  west  coast,  and  in¬ 
termarried  with  the  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  losses  they  inflicted  on  our  In¬ 
dian  trade  at  length  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  British  government,  who  dispatch¬ 
ed  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Com¬ 
modore  Matthews,  to  attack  them.  This 
enterprise,  undertaken  in  1722,  was  crowrf- 
ed  with  success  ;  their  forts  w'ere  stormed, 
and  their  vessels  sunk  or  burned.  The 
survivors  found  refuge  in  the  neighboring 
island  of  Mauritius,  where  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  said  to  retain  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  race  from  which  they 
sprung.  Soon  after  this  event  some  little 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  island 


through  the  publication  of  the  adventures 
of  Robert  Drury,  an  English  sailor  boy, 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  service  of  orife 
of  the  native  chiefs,  who  employed  him  in 
feeding  cattle.  He  soon  acquired  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  undertook  to  instruct  the  idol¬ 
atrous  inhabitants  in  the  truths  of  reveal¬ 
ed  religion.  A  large  assembly  w'as  con¬ 
vened  to  hear  this  setter  forth  of  strange 
doctrines..  The  sincere  but  somewhat  in¬ 
experienced  young  missionary  thought  it 
best  to  begin  from  the  beginning  ;  so  he 
told  them  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
.Eve.  When  he  came  to  relate  how  the 
latter  was  formed  from  one  of  Adam’s 
ribs,  a  venerable  chief,  of  the  same  logical 
turn  of  mind  as  Dr.  Colenso’s  Zulu  friend, 
stood  up  and  stated,  that  if  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  were  true,  a  woman  must  necessa¬ 
rily  have  one  more  rib  than  a  man.  Drury, 
who  had  never  thought  of  this  liefore,  at 
once  assented.  The  sagacious  chief  com¬ 
manded  an  old  woman,  remarkable  for  the 
leanness  of  her  frame  and  the  i)romineuce 
of  her  ribs,  to  be  produced.  He  counted 
his  own  ribs,  and  Drury,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  assembly,  counted  the  old 
W'oman’s.  On  comparing  notes,  it  was 
found  that  the  male  species  had  lost  noth¬ 
ing  by  the  abstraction  of  a  rib,  and  that 
both  sexes  were  on  a  footing  of  jxjrfect 
equality  in  this  respect.  On  this  the  as¬ 
sembly ,  proclaimed  with  one  voice  that 
Drury’s  theory  was  inadmissible  ;  and  the 
baffled  theologian  soon  after  contrived  to 
make  his  escape. 

Mean  while,  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  the  neighboring  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  begun  to  im¬ 
port  slaves  from  Madagascar.  In  order 
to  carry  on  this  trade,  they  formed  a  set¬ 
tlement  at  Port  Dauphin,  on  the  east 
coast,  and  erected  a  fort.  In  1774  a  Polish 
adventurer,  knoien  as  Baron  Benyowsky, 
took  possession  of  Foule  Pointe,  on  the 
east  coast,  and  endeavored  to  establish 
himself  .as  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
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story  was  a  singular  one :  he  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  Russian  service, 
in  which  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Poland  in  1 765  ;  he  then  joined 
the  Polish  army  at  Cracow,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  banished 
him  to  Sil)eria.  Aided  by  some  of  his 
fellow-exiles,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  and  to  reach  Karaschatka,  which 
they  seized,  along  with  three  vessels  lying 
in  the  harbor.  They  embarked  on  board 
of  these  vessels,  and  set  sail  for  Macao, 
W’here  they  disposed  of  them  and  their 
cargoes.  From  Macao  he  proceeded  to 
Mauritius,  where  he  heard  such  accounts 
of  the  neighboring  island  of  Madagascar 
as  led  him  to  form  the  design  of  establish¬ 
ing  himself  there.  This  could  not  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  France,  which  had 
a  few  small  settlements  on  the  east  coast, 
and  claimed  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  island.  He  proceeded  to  Europe, 
and  was  authorized  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  to  form  a  settlement  at  Madagas¬ 
car.  He  was  soon  joined  by  a  band  of 
reckless  adventurers,  and  returned  to 
Mauritius,  the  governor  of  which,  from 
suspicion  of  his  intentions  or  jealousy  of 
his  power,  placed  every  obstacle  in  his 
way.  At  length  he  embarked  for  Mada¬ 
gascar,  where  he  met  with  a  friendly  re¬ 
ception  from  the  native  chiefs,  and  formed 
a  settlement  at  Antongib  Ray,  on  the 
east  coast.  Soon  after  this  the  French 
government,  acting  on  the  representations 
of  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  sent  otit  a 
commission  of  inquiry ;  and  lienyowsky, 
indignant  at  such  suspicions,  or  «ireading 
discovery,  left  the  settlement  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  France.  He  still  cherished  the 
idea  of  acting  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  island,  and  summoned  su¬ 
perstition  to  his  aid.  A  female  slave  who 
had  returned  to  Mauritius,  circulated  the 
report  that  the  Polish  adventurer  was  the 
son  of  a  native  sovereign  who  had  been 
carried  off  to  that  island.  The  difference 
between  the  features  of  a  Hova  and  a 
European  is  not  so  very  marked  as  to 
render  such  an  opinion  untenable ;  and 
Renvowsky’s  face  was  probably  so  tanned 
by  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  that 
his  white  complexion  conld  no  longer  be¬ 
tray  him.  The  natives  hailed  with  a  cred¬ 
ulous  loyalty  the  return  of  their  long-lost 
prince,  and  proclaimed  him  sovereign  of 
the  Mahavelona  district,  which  extends 
from  Tamatava  to  the  north  of  Foule 
Pointe.  After  consolidating  his  power, 


he  set  sail  for  Europe,  in  order  to  form 
treaties  of  commerce  with  France  and 
England.  He  seems  to  have  been  treated 
as  a  mere  adventurer,  unworthy  of  a  hear¬ 
ing,  and,  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he 
bought  a  ship  and  sailed  for  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  be  more 
successful  there  than  in  Europe.  After  a 
time  he  returned  to  his  sovereignty  with 
two  vessels;  but  his  reign  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close.  A  frigate  w'as  dis¬ 
patched  from  Mauritius  to  attack  his 
fort,  and  he  himself  fell  w’hile  defending 
it.  The  French  justify  this  attack  by  as¬ 
serting  that  he  had  afforded  a  casu»  belli 
by  seizing  one  of  their  storehouses  —  a 
very  improbable  charge,  as  he  must  have 
known  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  his 
own  ruin.  Jealousy  of  his  growing  power 
was  probably  the  true  cause  of  this  at¬ 
tack.  The  Fyench  could  not  witness  the 
rise  of  a  new  and  rival  settlement  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  alarm,  and  the  rights  of 
independent  sovereigns  have  never  been 
treated  with  much  respect  in  the  East. 
The  natives,  impelled  by  revenge  and  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  French,  attacked  and 
destroyed  all  their  settlements  except  the 
small  island  of  St.  Maria,  which  they  still 
retain — apparently  for  no  other  j)urpo8e 
than  to  crowd  the  hospitals  of  St.  Henis 
with  cases  of  Madagascar  fever. 

Mauritius  continued  to  derive  its  supply 
of  slaves  from  Madagascar  till  1810,  when 
it  was  seized  by  the  English,  who  had 
dispatched  an  expedition  from  India  for 
that  purpose.  Meanwhile  great  changes 
had  occurred  in  Madagascar.  The  Hovas, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ankova,  had  reduced 
to  subjection  most  of  the  other  native 
tribes,  and  Radama,  their  leader,  was 
generally  recognized  as  king  of  the  whole 
island.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  very 
remarkable  man :  one  of  those  men 
whose  lives  form  an  epoch  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  country.  The  great  object 
of  his  ambition  w’as  to  raise  his  barbaroas 
subjects  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization, 
and  to  introduce  among  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  useful  arts.  He  sent  two  of  his 
younger  brothers  to  be  educated  at  Mau¬ 
ritius  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
Mr.  Hastie,  the  Rritish  resident  at  his 
capital,  he  consented  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade.  He  formed  a  standing  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  which  was  disci¬ 
plined  after  the  European  fashion  by  an 
Irish  sergeant.  He  sent  several  of  the 
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most  promising  young  men  in  the  island  Radama’s  innovations,  and  wished  mat- 
to  England  to  be  educated,  and  some  of  ters  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  At  her  con* 
them  hold  important  appointments  at  the  secratiou  she  took  a  solemn  oath  tliat  she 
present  day.  lie  gave  every  encourage-  would  respect  all  that  had  been  done  by 
raent  to  the  English  missionaries  who  ar-  I  her  late  husband.  The  missionaries  had 
rived  in  the  island  in  1818  ;  and,  though  |  been  under  his  special  protection,  and  for 
he  refu.««ed  to  adopt  Christianity  himself,  a  time  she  did  not  interfere  with  them, 
he  offered  no  opposition  to  its  progress,  till  her  ministers  wrought  upon  her  fears 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that  he  by  representing  that  they  were  weaning 
was  more  anxious  to  obtain  skilled  arti-  the  affections  of  her  subjects  from  her, 
sans  than  zealous  missionaries ;  in  fact  he  and  inducing  them  to  transfer  their  alle- 
seems  merely  to  have  tolerated  the  new  giauce  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Such  a 
religion  for  the  sake  of  the  mundane  ad-  charge  would  obtain  more  credence, 
vantages  which  it  conferred  on  his  sub-  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  religion  estab- 
iects.  When  its  claims  were  urged  upon  i  lished  in  the  island,  which  is  a  sort  of 
him,  he  said  that  God  had  given  him  the  I  apotheosis  of  all  the  deceased  sovereigns, 
guidance  of  the  light  that  was  within  his  I  To  cease  to  worship  them  would  natural- 
own  heart,  which  he  found  to  be  sufficient,  j  ly  tend  to  w'eaken  the  authority  of  the 
lie  conformed  outwardly  to  the  idolatrous  |  reigning  sovereign  ;  and  Kanavola  issued 
rites  of  his  subjects ;  but  how  little  hold  |  an  order  prohibiting  the  missionaries  from 
they  had  over  his  mind  may  be  learned  .  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
from  the  following  anecdote :  An  appli-  administering  any  of  its  ordinances.  They 
cation  had  been  made  to  him  for  a  piece  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  religion, 
of  cloth  to  clothe  one  of  their  favorite  but  they  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
idols.  “  Your  god,”  said  the  facetious  propagate  it  among  the  natives.  It  was 
skeptic,  “  must  W  a  poor  creature,  or  he  ;  m  vain  that  the  missionaries  remonstrated 
would  bo  able  to  clothe  himself.”  lie  had  I  ag.ainst  this  prohibition,  which  was  in  fact 
so  little  control  over  his  feelings,  that  in  '  a  violation  of  the  oath  she  had  taken  at 
moments  of  excitement  he  danced  and  :  her  consecration,  and  after  a  time  they 
wept ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  <  left  the  island.  It  does  not  appear  that 
British  resident  W’as  dining  at  his  palace,  |  their  labors  had  been  attended  with  very 
he  ordered  one  of  his  wives  to  be  remov- !  signal  success  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
ed  from  the  table.  “Take  her  out,”  said  I  (^ueen  begin  to  persecute  the  native  Chris- 
he,  “  and  strike  off  her  head.”  An  offi-  i  tians  than  their  numbers  rapidly  increas- 
cer  of  the  palace  carried  out  this  order  !  ed.  They  were  speared,  burned,  buried 
with  as  much  sang  froid  as  if  he  had  '  alive,  thrown  over  rocks,  and  subjected  to 
been  removing  a  dish.  Such  an  incident ;  the  ordeal  of  the  tanguin  water,  from 
must  have  troubled  the  digestion  of  the  ^  which  few  escm>ed ;  but,  with  a  fortitude 
British  resident,  and  rendered  an  invita-  equal  to  that  oi  the  early  Christians  in  the 
tion  to  dine  with  Radama  a  doubtful  pleas- '  days  of  Domitian  and  Nero,  they  prefer- 
ure.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  red  death  to  apostacy.  Their  example  en- 
he  gave  himself  up  to  habits  of  self-iudulg- '  couraged  others  to  embrace  the  faith,  and 
euoe,  which  shortened  his  days,  and  brought  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
him  to  the  grave  on  tlie27thof  July,  1828.  ;  tyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Some 
His  death  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  mas-  contrived  to  make  their  escape  to  Mauri- 
sacres  W'ith  which  the  history  of  eastern  '  tins,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
courts  has  rendered  us  all  familiar.  Ran-  |  the  Rev.  J.  Lebrun,  a  venerable  Swiss 
avola,  one  of  his  numerous  widows,  acted  i  pastor,  who  has  been  laboring  for  nearly 
the  same  part  as  Athaliah  :  she  arose  and  '  naif  a  century  among  the  colored  people, 
slew'  all  the  blood  royal,  or  at  least  all  W'ho  '  and  can  point  to  several  flourishing  con- 
had  any  claim  to  the  throne.  On  the  1  Ith  gregations  as  the  fruit  of  his  labors, 
of  June,  1829,  about  ten  months  alter  the  After  the  missionaries  had  left  the  isl- 
death  of  her  husband,  she  was  proclaimed  and,  a  few  Europeans  continued  to  reside 
queen  at  the  Grand  Kabary,  or  national  at  Tamatava,  the  principal  sea-port,  for 
assembly.  No  opposition  was  offered  to  purposes  of  trade.  The  queen  was  led  to 
her  sway,  and  she  continued  to  hold  the  suspect  that  they  were  carrying  on  in¬ 
reins  of  government  till  her  death.  She  trigues  with  her  subjects,  and  trying  to 
was  rais^  to  the  throne  by  the  old  con-  undermine  her  power  ;  hence  in  1845  she 
servative  party,  who  were  opposed  to  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  all  for- 
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eic^ern  resident  within  her  dominions 
must  either  be  naturalized  or  leave  within 
a  fixed  period  of  time.  The  foreigners 
regarded  this  offer  of  naturalization  as  a 
questionable  boon;  it  would  have  reduced 
them  to  the  same  level  as  the  natives,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  having 
their  property  confiscated  without  any 
means  of  reilress.  The  most  natural 
course  for  them  would  have  been  to  leave 
the  island  ;  but  they  were  unwilling  to 
renounce  the  profitable  trade  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  for  vears,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  governors  of  Mauritius  and 
llourhon  to  come  to  their  aid.  The  gov- 
eiTior  of  Mauritius,  who  happened  to  be 
an  old  soldier,  more  familiar  with  drill 
than  international  law,  at  once  made  this 
act  of  an  independent  sovereign  a  camts 
belli.  One  English  and  two  French  men- 
of-war  were  dispatched  to  Taraatava,  and 
their  captains,  on  finding  that  they  could 
obtain  no  relaxation  of  the  new  law  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  their  countrymen,  opened  fire  on 
the  fort.  After  a  cannonade  of  several 
hours  they  landed,  and  endeavored  to  take 
possession  of  it.  It  M’as  defended  with 
such  obstinate  bravery  that  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and 
left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  These  bodies  were  decapi¬ 
tated,  and  the  heads  insultingly  stuck 
upon  poles,  where  they  remained  till 
1853,  when  the  French  were  allowed  to 
remove  them.  There  w^as  a  touch  of  sav¬ 
age  grandeur  and  natural  justice  in  the 
remonstrance  which  the  queen  sent  to  the 
governor  of  Mauritius  before  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  affair:  “Each  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  has  had  his  land  apjiortioned  to 
him  by  God,  and  each  rules  his  own  land 
in  his  own  way.  Our  queen  attempts  not 
to  rule  your  queen,  and  your  queen  must 
not  attempt  to  rule  ours.”  This  foolish 
and  unfortunate  attack  led  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  export  trade,  on  which  Mauri¬ 
tius  and  Bourbon  had  been  mainly  depen¬ 
dent  for  their  supply  of  provisions,  and 
exasperated  the  queen  against  the  native 
Christians,  whom  she  suspected  of  acting 
in  concert  with  her  enemies.  In  1849  a 
fresh  proclamation  was  issued  against  the 
Christians.  The  terms  in  which  it  is 
couched  are  interesting,  as  reflecting  the 
impression  which  the  new'  religion  had 
pr^uced  on  the  heathen  mind:  “These 
are  the  things  which  shall  not  be  done, 
saith  the  queen.  The  saying  to  others. 
Believe  and  obey  the  Gospel ;  the  prac¬ 


tice  of  baptism ;  the  keeping  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  a  dav  of  rest;  the  refusing  to 
swear  by  one^s  father,  or  mother,  or  sis¬ 
ter,  and  the  refusing  to  be  sworn  with  a 
stubbornness  like  that  of  bullocks,  or 
stones,  or  wood ;  the  taking  of  a  little 
bread  and  of  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  and 
the  asking  a  blessing  to  rest  on  the  crown 
of  your  head ;  and  kneelir\g  down  upon 
the  ground  and  praying,  and  rising  from 
prayer  with  drops  of  w’ater  falling  from 
your  noses,  and  with  tears  rolling  down 
your  eyes.”  The  queen  had  already 
tried  to  prevent  the  communion  from  be¬ 
ing  administered,  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  wine  or  any  spirituous  liquors — a  pro¬ 
hibition  which  did  not  affect  herself,  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  absorbing  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  brandy  daily.  In  tnith,  temperance 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in  high 
repute  in  the  Radama  family.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which 
Christianity  had  taken  root,  from  the  fact 
that  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
came  forward  and  confessed  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  new  religion.  They  were 
absolved  on  the  payment  of  a  fine,  but 
many  who  refused  to  aj»o8tatize  were  put 
to  death. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  till  1853, 
when  Mr.  Ellis,  an  able  and  judicious  mis¬ 
sionary,  favorably  known  in  the  literary 
word  as  the  author  of  Polynesian  Jle- 
tearches,  was  induced  to  leave  England, 
for  Madagascar,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  reorganize  the  mission.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  the 
artisan  missionaries  who  had  taught  the 
natives  all  the  different  branches  of  prac¬ 
tical  engineering,  and  Vas  thoroughly 
master  of  their  language.  They  reached 
Tamatava,  and  had  to  remain  there  fifteen 
days  before  they  received  an  answer  to 
their  letter,  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  capital.  The  answer,  though  couch¬ 
ed  in  courteous  language,  was  unfavor¬ 
able  to  all  their  hopes:  her  sable  majesty 
informed  them  that  she  was  too  busy  to 
receive  visits  of  ceremony,  and  gave  them 
the  significant  hint  that,  as  the  unhealthy 
season  was  approaching,  they  would  do 
well  to  return  across  the  water  at  once. 
At  the  same  time  she  stated,  in  reply  to 
a  memorial  which  had  been  forwarded  by 
the  merchants  of  Mauritius,  that  she  was 
willing  to  reopen  the  trade  at  Tamatava, 
on  condition  that  she  received  the  sura  of 
three  thousand  pounds  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  injury  d<me  to  her  fort  in  1845. 
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This  sum  was  soon  collected  bj  public 
subscription,  and  the  trade  between  the 
two  islands  was  resumed.  In  June,  1854, 
Mr.  Ellis  embarked  for  Tamatava,  on 
reaching  which  the  ship  was  placed  in 
quarantine,  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  at  Mauritius.  The  queen  used 
this  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  capital,  and,  auer  re¬ 
maining  some  months  at  the  coast,  during 
which  he  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  botany  of  the  island,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Mauritius.  Meanwhile  a  re- 1 
action  in  his  favor  had  taken  place  at  the 
court  of  Antananariva,  or  rather  certain 
political  questions  had  arisen  on  which 
the  queen  wished  to  consult  him.  He 
reached  the  capital  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1856,  and  remained  there  about  a  month, 
when  the  queen,  who  had  treated  him 
with  hospitMity,  refused  to  allow  him  to 
remain  any  longer.  During  this  visit  he 
had  frequent  interviews  with  the  prince 
who  has  been  recently  assassinated,  and 
had  the  honor  of  doing  obeisance  to  lia- 
navola  Manjaka  at  the  palace  of  the  Silver 
House,  attired  **  in  a  rich  satin  green  and 
purple  plaid  dressing-gown  wim  scarlet 
lining,”  which  seems  to  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  quite  comnie  il  fant  by  the  Malagachy 
courtiers,  and  was  probably  adopted  as 
the  fashionable  oourt^ress  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  cn  grande  tenue. 

Mr.  Ellis  had  frequent  oj>portnnities  of 
conversing  with  Kakoto  Jiadaraa,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  whose  unexpected  death 
has  taken  Europe  by  surprise.  He  w'as 
the  only  son  oi  lianavola  Manjaka,  who 
seems  to  have  cherished  for  him  the  sort 
of  savage  attachment  felt  even  by  beasts 
of  prey  for  their  young :  her  love  to  him 
is  the  only  redeeming  trait  in  her  charac¬ 
ter.  He  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of 
all  the  love  she  could  bestow  upou  him. 
Though  he  could  not  have  been  blind  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  cruel,  drunken, 
irreclaimable  savage,  he  treated  her  on  all 
occasions  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
attention;  he  never  forgot  that  she  was  his 
mother,  and  the  ruler  of  the  country  over 
which  he  himself  might  one  day  reign.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  her  society, 
though  he  strongly  disapproved  of  her  hab¬ 
its  of  intemperance,  and  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  she  treated  the  native  Christians. 
He  publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  their 

1)roteotor,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  al- 
eviate  their  sufferings  ;  nay,  he  was  open¬ 
ly  diumed  by  the  missionaries  as  a  con 


vert  to  Christianity,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  conversion  W'ere  related  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  which  defied  suspi¬ 
cion.  He  had  been  trained  up  in  idolatry 
from  bis  boyhood,  and  taught  to  believe 
that  the  great  idol  Hamakavaly  and  its 
tem])le  could  not  be  destroyed.  He  hap- 

Eened  one  day  to  express  this  belief  in  the 
earing  of  a  Christian  who  hold  an  im¬ 
portant  office  at  the  palace.  This  courtier 
had  the  prudence  to  avoid  all  discussion : 
he  hatl  an  argument  in  store  far  mure  tell¬ 
ing  than  any  words  could  convey.  Soon 
after  this  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  temple  of 
the  idol  Hamakavaly  :  the  prince  witness¬ 
ed  the  conflagration  from  the  balcony  of 
the  palace,  and  had  ocular  proof  that  there 
w'as  no  foundation  for  his  previous  belief. 
From  that  moment,  we  are  told,  he  re¬ 
nounced  idolatry,  and  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  persecuted  Christians.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  statement  was  made  in  per¬ 
fect  good  faith;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  prince  renounced  idolatry 
without  altogether  adopting  Christianity 
in  its  stead.  He  was  doubtless  predispos¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  new  religion,  because 
he  approved  of  its  moral  precepts,  and 
had  a  sineere  admiration  of  the  English 
nation  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  he  ever  submitU'd  to  the  rite  of  bap¬ 
tism,  or  altogether  identified  him.sclf  with 
the  new  sect.  He  had  reached  that  tran¬ 
sition  stage  BO  common  in  the  reli^ous 
development  of  individuals  an<l  nations  : 
he  had  lost  all  positive  faith  iq  the  religion 
of  his  childhood  :  he  had  reached  a  perioil 
of  skepticism  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
first  Kadama  lived  and  died.  His  very 
skepticism  rendered  him  all  the  more 
tolerant — tolerant  alike  of  the  idolatrous 
faith  of  his  fathers  and  the  teachings  of 
the  new  religion.  He  was  moreover  a 
man  naturally  so  humane,  that  suffering, 
of  whatever  kind  or  from  whatever  cause, 
was  sufficient  to  enlist  his  sympathy.  He 
was  often  seen  to  turn  aside  his  face  in 
silent  sorrow  when  compelled  to  witness 
the  proofs  of  his  mother’s  barbarous  cruel¬ 
ty.  That  cruelty  explains  much  that 
would  be  otherwise  inexplicable  in  his 
brief  career  and  ill  timed  fate :  it  drove 
him  to  the  opposite  extreme.  His  mother 
punished  the  smallest  offense  with  death : 
he  wished  to  abolish  capital  pmiishment 
altogether.  His  open  and  avowed  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  persecuted  Christians 
brought  down  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the 
old  conservative  party,  who  tried  in  every 
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way  to  induce  his  mother  to  shut  him  out 
from  the  Rucocssion  to  the  throne;  but 
finding  that  her  love  for  him  was  strong¬ 
er  than  her  hatred  of  the  party  with  which 
he  sympathized,  they  made  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  upon  liis  life.  These  attempts 
were  instigated  chiefly  by  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  who  aspired  to  the  throne, 
and  was  ready  to  use  every  means  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  So  early  as  1854 
the  prince  seems  to  have  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and  he 
expressed  this  feeling  in  a  way  that  will 
remind  our  readers  of  the  representative 
acts  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets.  He  pur¬ 
chased  and  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  queen  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  of  the  kind 
used  to  wrap  the  dead  bodies  of  members 
of  the  royal  family.  The  (jueen,  alarm¬ 
ed  at  such  an  act,  asked  him  what  be 
meant.  He  told  her  that  his  life  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger  from  a  quarter  well 
known  to  her,  and  that  if  he  must  die  by 
violence,  he  wished  to  do  so  while  she 
was  still  alive.  While  his  mother  profess¬ 
ed  that  there  w’as  no  ground  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  she  used  every  precaution  to  preserve 
his  life :  she  took  cure  that  he  shoiild 
never  be  left  alone  with  his  rival,  or  leave 
the  palace  without  a  suflicieut  body  guard 
to  protect  him. 

When  Mr.  Ellis  visited  the  capital  in 
1856,  he  had  frequent  interviews  with 
this  amiable  young  prince,  and  gives  the 
following  description  of  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  :  “  Considering  his  age  —  then 
twenty-six — his  appearance  struck  me  as 
juvenile  but  extremely  prepossessing,  frank 
and  open  in  his  bearing,  and  easy  in  his  man¬ 
ners.  lie  is  short  in  stature  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  with  broad  shouhlers  and  am¬ 
ple  chest ;  his  head  is  small,  his  hair  jet 
black  and  somewhat  curling;  his  forehead 
slightly  retreating,  and  round;  his  eyes 
small,  but  clear  and  ]>enetrating  ;  his  lea- 
tures  somewhat  European  in  cast  and 
form;  his  lips  full,  the  upper  covered  with 
a  mustache,  the  lower  projecting  from 
the  overcrowding  of  his  teeth ;  his  nose 
aquiline,  and  his  chin  projecting.  It  will 
be  observed  from  this  portrait  that  he  had 
few  if  any  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Negro  race;  but  we  have  already  shown 
that  the  Hovas  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

In  1855  a  new  actor  appeared  in  the 
troubled  arena  of  Malagachy  politics.  As 
this  man  has  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  island,  and  has  b«en  in¬ 


directly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  late  revo¬ 
lution,  he  deserves  something  more  than 
a  passing  notic^  A  good  many  years 
ago,  a  bTenchman,  of  the  name  of  Lam¬ 
bert,  lefl  bis  native  land  to  push  his  for¬ 
tune  in  ihe  East.  He  settled  in  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  where  he  became  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  large  sugar  plantation.  Mer¬ 
cantile  transactions  in  the  birth-place  of 
Paul  and  Virginia  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  in  other  countries : 
the  purchase  or  the  possession  of  an  es- 
I  tate  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  large  capital.  M.  Lambert  was 
one  of  those  men  who  make  haste  to  be 
rich,  and  are  ingenious  in  expedients  to 
accomplish  their  purpose ;  he  became  a 
merchant  as  well  as  a  planter.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
remain  a  Frenchman,  while  his  more  vola¬ 
tile  partner  became  a  naturalized  British 
subject ;  and  the  firm  of  Menon,  I.ambert, 
and  Co.,  astonished  the  simjile-minded 
merchants  of  Port  Louis  by  the  vastness 
of  their  specuhations  and  the  apparent 
success  which  attended  them.  They 
bought  steamers,  carried  mails,  and  work¬ 
ed  coal  mines  in  Madagascar.  Mauritius 
was  too  limited  a  field  lor  the  ambition  of 
such  a  man  as  M.  Lambert.  We  remem¬ 
ber  him  well — ce  brave  M.  Lambert :  he 
had  more  of  the  English  bull-dog  than  the 
Gallic  bantam  in  his  composition.  A  bul¬ 
let-headed,  beetle-browed,  dark-complex¬ 
ioned,  deep-chested,  powerful  Frenchman, 
in  the  very  prime  and  vigor  of  his  man¬ 
hood  ;  one  of  that  class  who  have  acted 
such  an  important  part  in  establishing 
or  overturning  dynasties  in  the  East. 
Though  younger  in  years,  he  was  in  man¬ 
ners  and  personal  appearance  not  unlike 
the  Duo  de  Malakoff,  and  the  resemblance 
between  them  was  perhaps  something 
more  than  external.  But  that  M.  Lam¬ 
bert  was  a  bon  garfon,  no  Creole  of 
Mauritius  ever  doubted.  The  sober-mind¬ 
ed  English  merchants  looked  small  beside 
him  ;  he  was  a  man  of  whom  his  country¬ 
men  might  reasonably  be  proud.  He 
gave  banquets  which  surpassed  those  at 
Government  House  in  their  all  but  regal 
splendor.  He  exhausted  all  the  secrets  of 
gastronomy  in  catering  for  his  guests  ;  he 
amused  them  in  the  intervals  between  the 
different  courses  with  piquant  printed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dishes  with  which  he  w'as 
about  to  regale  them.  And  then,  as  to 
his  wine,  ma  foi,  momiettr,  it  was  sonie- 
thing  more  than  nectar,  something  better 
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than  was  ever  quaffed  at  any  divine  sym¬ 
posium.  In  a  word — thMgh  Englishmen, 
doubtless  from  jealousy,  Kept  a  little  aloof 
from  M.  Lambert  and  did  not  enter  readi¬ 
ly  into  his  speculations — he  was,,  among 
his  own  countrymen,  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  colony.  There  were  some 
voices  that  whispered  of  a  certain  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  colonial' specula¬ 
tor  and  the  old  Roman  conspirator ; 
in  a  w’ord,  that  he  was  prodigus  mi\ 
rupidus  alieniy  and  that  the  bubble  of  his 
apparent  success  would  speedily  burst. 
It  was  rumored  that  his  speculations  in 
Mad.agascar  were  not  of  a  remunerative 
character  :  it  was  known  that  in  1864  he 
had  erected  a  small  fort  in  that  island 
and  hoisted  the  French  flag  upon  it.  The 
sequel  proved  that  such  a  step  was  pre¬ 
mature  and  not  over  prudent.  The  queen, 
on  finding  that  her  remonstrances  were 
in  vain,  sent  some  soldiers  to  remove 
the  flag;  the  emploi/es  of  i^I.  Lambert 
offered  some  resistance,  but  they  were  soon 
overpowered  by  numbers,  the  flag  was 
pull^  down,  the  fort  destroyed,  and  most 
of  its  defenders  slain.  Such  an  insult  was 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten 
by  M.  Lambert.  He  remained  quiet  at 
the  moment  and  bided  his  time.  In  1855 
he  resolved  to  visit  Europe :  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  success  of  his  political 
mission,  that  he  should  take  Madagascar 
on  the  way.  He  landed  at  Tamatava  and 
made  his  way  to  Antananariva,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  where  he  was  allowed  to  reside  for  a 
time.  That  time  was  not  lost ;  he  so 
worked  upon  the  fears  of  Prince  Rakoto, 
by  representing  to  him  that  the  death  of 
his  mother  w’ould  be  the  signal  for  his  as¬ 
sassination,  that,  in  a  moment  of  weak¬ 
ness,  he  signed  a  document  invoking  the 
assistance  of  the  French  emperor,  and 
placing  the  island  under  his  protection. 
Armed  with  this  document,  M.  Lambert 
proceeded  to  Paris  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  emperor.  All  his  eloquence 
failed  to  convince  the  latter  that  he  would 
be  promoting  the  interests  of  France 
by  sending  an  armed  expedition  against 
Madagascar ;  he  had  doubtless  heard  of 
Radaraa’s  two  generals — Hazo  and  Tazo 
(forest  and  fever) — and  dreaded  to  ex¬ 
pose  his  soldiers  to  their  fatal  influence. 
Baffled,  but  not  altogether  discouraged, 
M.  Lambert  crossed  the  channel  to  try 
his  fortune  in  Downing-street.  His  re¬ 
ception  there  is  siud  to  nave  been  equally 
nnfsvorable.  In  1866  be  embarked  for 


Mauritius  on  bo.ard  a  small  steamer  which 
he  had  built  in  Europe  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mails  to  Aden.  He  touched  at  the 
Cape,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  adventurer  almost  as  reckless  and  dar¬ 
ing  as  himself. 

This  was  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.  The 
eventful  story  of  her  life  is  already  known 
to  the  world,  so  w’e  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  She  w'as  one  of  those  peturbed  spirits 
w’ho  love  travel  for  its  own  sake,  and  are 
never  happy  unless,  like  the  dove  from 
the  ark,  they  can  find  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  their  foot.  Impelled  by  feminine  vani¬ 
ty  and  the  love  of  adventure,  she  visited 
countries  which  no  traveler  of  her  sex 
had  ever  visited  before,  and  descril>e<l 
her  travels  in  volumes  which  enjoyed  a  cer¬ 
tain  popularity  not  at  all  owing  to  their  lit¬ 
erary  merits.  It  tvas  her  boast  that  from 
her  forty-fifth  to  her  sixtieth  year  she  had 
had  no  fixed  place  of  residence.  The 
world  was  her  home :  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  traveling  had  made 
her  tolerably  familiar  with  it.  But  Mada¬ 
gascar  was  to  her  like  Mordecai  at  the 
gate.  What  availed  all  her  previous  trav¬ 
els  BO  long  as  it  remained  unvisited  ?  In 
1866  she  visited  I^aris  and  London  in  the 
hope  that  some  society  might  provide  her 
with  funds  to  carry  out  her  purpose ;  but 
those  to  whom  she  applied  had  too  much 
humanity  to  encourage  a  foolish  old  wo¬ 
man  in  her  suicidal  plan.  At  length  she 
embarked  the  same  year  at  Rotterdam  on 
board  of  a  Dutch  vessel  bound  for  the 
Cape.  On  reaching  Cape  Town,  whom 
should  she  meet  but  M.  Lambert,  who 
had  touched  there  on  his  way  to  Mauri¬ 
tius.  Tw'o  such  kindred  spirits  were 
speedily  drawn  together.  They  had  a 
common  object  in  view,  and  they  resolved 
to  share  one  another’s  dangers.  M.  Lam¬ 
bert  placed  his  vessel  at  her  disposal  and 
treaU*d  her  with  generous  hospitality  till 
th^  reached  Mauritius. 

They  remained  at  Port  Louis  till  J  une, 
1857.  During  that  interval  she  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  several  of  the  English 
residents,  and  was  frequently  warned  of 
the  risk  she  incurred  in  associating  with 
such  a  dangerous  character  as  Lambert. 
The  governor  of  the  island,  actuated  no 
doubt  by  a  feeling  of  kindness  tow’ard  this 
poor  infatuated  creature,  tried  to  dissuade 
her  from  her  design.  All  these  remon¬ 
strances  were  in  vain.  She  had  set  her 
heart  on  visiting  Antananariva.  She  had 
no  resources  of  her  own ;  if  she  did  not 
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accept  Lambert’s  offer  to  conduct  her  to 
the  capital,  she  must  return  to  Europe  ui 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  Her  curios¬ 
ity  and  her  vanity  were  equally  opposed 
to  such  a  course.  She  accepted  Lambert’s 
offer,  and  reached  Tamatava  on  the  1st  of 
May.  She  found  that  while  her  protector 
was  a  mao  of  mark  in  Mauritius,  he  was 
a  still  greater  man  in  Madagascar ;  if  he 
had  been  a  foreign  prince  on  his  travels, 
he  could  not  have  been  treated  with 
greater  respect.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
whether  he  had  informed  her  of  the  real 
object  of  his  visit  to  the  island  ;  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  concealed  it  till 
they  reached  the  capital.  That  object  was 
to  dethrone  lianavola  Manjaka  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  Kakoto  Radama  on  the  throne, 
with  M.  Jjambert  as  his  prime  minister. 
France  and  England  had  refused  to  take 
the  island  under  their  protection.  M. 
Lambert  was  prepared,  single-handed  and 
alone,  to  incur  a  responsibility  from  w’hich 
they  had  shrunk  ;  ne  was  about  to  take 
Ma^gascar  under  his  own  protection, 
’fhere  may  be  some  variety  of  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  the  propriety  of  M.  Lam¬ 
bert’s  conduct  in  concealing  such  a  con¬ 
spiracy  under  the  guise  of  friendship. 
There  can  bo  only  one  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  the  daring  courage  of  the  man,  who, 
without  a  single  accomplice,  attempted  to 
dethrone  the  monarch  of  five  millions  of 
]ieople,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

On  reaching  Antananariva,  they  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  queen  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  such  as 
no  European  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 
The  conspirator  had  ample  time  during  his 
residence  at  the  capital  to  mature  his  plans: 
he  won  over  a  M.  Laborde,  and  others  of 
his  countrymen  naturalized  in  the  country. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  several 
officers  of  the  court  were  admitted  to  the 
secret.  It  is  certain  that  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  household  troops  was  won 
over  by  the  conspirators,  and  agreed  to 
seize  the  queen’s  person  at  night.  The 
others  were  to  guard  the  chief  entrances 
to  the  palace  and  to  proclaim  Rakoto 
king.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  prince  was  admitted  -to  their  confi¬ 
dence.  Such  was  his  attachment  to  his 
mother,  that  if  he  had  known  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  impending  over  her,  he  would  have 
at  once  denounced  them.  They  intende«l 
to  use  him  as  their  tool ;  but  as  yet  it 
was  premature  to  admit  him  to  their 
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councils.  The  nij^ht  of  the  20th  of  J une 
was  fixed  for  this  coup  d'etat.  When 
the  hour  came,  Lambert  was  at  his  post ; 
but  the  officer  who  guarded  the  queen’s 
person  proved  a  coward  or  a  traitor ;  he 
made  no  movement  to  seize  her  person, 
and  the  conspirators  returned  to  their 
several  homes  dreading  the  worst.  On 
the  following  day  all  was  tranquil ;  but 
on  the  22d  of  June  the  queen  showed 
that  she  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
the  plot.  On  this,  Madame  PfeiffTer  tells 
us  with  a  sort  of  cold-blooded  candor, 
effforts  were  made  to  divert  her  suspicions 
from  the  right  direction.  The  idea  thus 
ambiguously  expressed  gives  us  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  most  dialmlical  part  of  the 
w'hole  affTair.  The  conspirators,  in  order 
to  divert  suspicion  from  themselves,  led 
the  queen  to  believe  that  the  native 
Christians  had  been  plotting  against  her 
life.  She  readily  accepted  this  opinion: 
she  knew  that  none  had  such  reason  to 
wish  for  her  death  as  those  w’hom  she  had 
persecuted  with  relentless  cruelty.  Many 
of  the  Christians  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  real  conspirators  had  more  than  once 
to  witness  their  suffTerings.  If  their  hearts 
were  not  harder  than  the  nether  mill¬ 
stone,  they  must  have  felt  some  remorse 
on  witnessing  the  unmerited  suffTerings 
of  these  victims.  That  Nemesis  which 
dogs  the  heels  of  great  criminals  at  length 
overtook  them.  All  was  revealed  to  the 
queen  ;  a  Grand  Kabary  was  held ;  many 
proposed  that  the  conspirators  should  all 
be  put  to  death.  The  queen  acted  ap- 
arently  with  much  forbearance.  She 
ad  never  shed  the  blood  of  a  white  per¬ 
son  :  their  lives  should  be  spared ;  but 
sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  must 
be  pronounced  against  them.  She  did 
not  mean,  however,  to  allow  her  hu¬ 
manity  to  cheat  her  out  of  her  revenge. 
She  contrived  to  have  them  detained  fifty- 
three  days  in  the  marshes  and  jungles, 
to  inhale  the  miasma  of  which  is  almost 
certain  death  to  a  European.  Lambert, 
wuth  his  iron  frame,  passed  through  this 
ordeal  unscathed ;  but  the  poor  creature 
whom  he  had  decoyed  into  this  great 
danger  was  less  fortunate;  she  reached 
Mauritius  in  a  dying  state — ^the  fatal 
Malagachy  fever  had  seized  upon  her,  and 
the  following  year  her  sufferings  were 
brought  to  a  close  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
at  Vienna. 

From  the  expulsion  of  the  conspirators 
in  1857  to  the  death  of  Ranavola  Manjaka 
22 
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in  1861,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of 
Madagascar.  No  white  man  w’as  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  island,  and  no  intel¬ 
ligence  w’as  received  from  the  capital  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  letter  from  some  of  the 
native  Christians.  It  appears  that  the 
(^ueen  gave  herself  up  to  tits  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  which  sometimes  lasted  for  w’ceks. 
During  this  period  of  frenzy  it  was 
dangerous  to  approach  her ;  and  all  her 
evil  passions  found  vent  in  persecuting 
the  miserable  Christians.  It  seems  singu¬ 
lar  that  any  should  have  survived  such  a 
lengtliened  persecution  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  their  numbers  continued  to  increase, 
and  that  the  new  religion  had  never  gain¬ 
ed  so  many  proselytes  when  it  enjoyed 
the  favor  and  protection  of  Kadama  I. 
New  churches  were  organized  at  the 
capital  and  in  the  country  districts.  The 
queen's  son  openly  avowed  his  sympathy 
with  the  persecuted  sects,  and  tried  in 
every  way,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  and  future  prospects,  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings.  This  was  the  darkest  hour  in 
the  history  of  the  island ;  but  the  darkest : 
hour  often  precedes  the  dawn.  A  new 
era  was  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and  a 
new  monarch  to  ascend  the  throne. 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  August,  1862, 
Ranavola  Manjaka  died.  Like  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  was  the  victim  of  her  intemper¬ 
ate  habits.  Iler  reign  was  stained  by 
many  crimes;  but  she  was  no  ordinary 
woman.  She  knew  the  people  who  were 
subject  to  her  sway,  and  ruled  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  She  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  old  heathen  and  conservative 
party,  who  stood  by  her  to  the  last,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  aocession  of  her 
son  with  distrust.  An  attempt  w.as  made 
by  them  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne, 
and  to  appoint  his  consin  liamboasalama, 
who  had  often  attempted  his  life,  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  late  queen.  This  attempt  at  a 
coup  failed :  the  life  of  the  claimant 
of  tlie  throne  was  spared;  but  he  and 
most  of  his  principal  supporters  were  sent 
into  exile.  No  sympathy  was  felt  for 
these  men.  Their  hands  were  all  more  or 
less  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  their  hatred  to  the  reigning 
prince  was  well  known. 

Never  had  a  king  began  to  reign  under 
more  favorable  auspices;  his  popularity 
was  unbounded ;  the  nation  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  fever  of  exultant  joy.  The 
Christians  crept  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  were  welcomed  with  joy  by 


those  who  had  long  given  them  up  as 
dead ;  the  churches  were  crowded,  and 
public  thanksgivings  and  prayers  offered 
up  in  behalf  of  the  new  monarch.  One 
of  his  first  acts  as  a  sovereign  was  to  in 
form  the  missionaries,  through  his  prime 
minister,  one  of  the  young  men  whom 
Radama  I.  had  sent  to  England  to  be 
educated,  that  Madagascar  wa.<  now  open 
to  them,  and  that  every  obstacle  in  the 
w.ay  of  teaching  was  removed.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  in¬ 
vitation,  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  who  had  been  intently  w'atching 
every  movement  in  the  island,  at  once 
organized  a  mission  and  dispatched  sev¬ 
eral  priests  and  Sisters  of  Charity  to 
Tamatava.  Mr.  Ellis  returned  to  the  bl¬ 
and  in  May,  1862,  and  has  continued  to 
reside  at  the  capital  ever  since ;  he  met 
with  the  most  friendly  reception  from  the 
king,  who  became  bis  pupil  in  English, 
and  frequently  invited  him  to  preach  at 
the  palace.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Ellis  never  directly  affirms  that  be  b  a 
Christian,  though  this  is  implied  in  all  hb 
letters  except  the  one  written  after  hb  as¬ 
sassination,  in  which  he  unhesitatingly  de¬ 
clares  that  he  never  was  a  Cbiistian  at  all. 
Thb  assertion,  however,  was  probably 
made  for  the  sake  of  theological  consis¬ 
tency,  as  it  would  never  do  to  admit  that 
a  monarch  can  fall  away  from  a  state  of 
grace.  Be  that  as  it  m-ay,  the  new  king 
was  a  most  promising  pupil.  The  Sun¬ 
day  services  were  continued  at  the  p,alace ; 
Rakoto  listened  to  them,  we  are  told,  with 
increasing  interest  and  satisfaction,  and 
sometimes  interrupted  the  preacher  to 
express  hb  entire  concurrence  in  some¬ 
thing  that  was  said,  or  to  impress  it  more 
forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  In 
short,  Rakoto  Radama  was  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  a  Christian. 

Meanwhile  great  preparations  were 
being  made  for  his  coronation ;  and 
in  order  to  give  greater  eclal  to  this 
ceremony,  deputations  were  sent  from 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  to  represent  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  and  to  carry  to  the  new 
king  substantbl  tokens  of  their  good-will. 
Dr.  Ryan,  who  was  one  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  from  Mauritius,  has  published  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  hb  journey  to  the 
capital,  and  the  reception  he  met  with 
there,  i  They  reached  Antananariva  on 
the  eighth  of  August.  Before  entering 
the  town  they  were  received  by  a  guard 
of  honor  under  the  command  of  thirteen 
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officerfl  in  gorgeons  but  well-made  uni- ' 
forms  of  every  shade  of  blue  and  every  ^ 
style  of  embroidery.  The  band  at  once 
struck  up  “  God  save  the  Queen”  in  honor 
of  the  visitors,  and  an  officer  of  high  rank 
came  as  an  extra  messenger  from  Ra- 
dama  to  bid  them  welcome.  Christianity 
seems  to  have  been  rather  fashionable 
among  the  young  officers,  some  of  whom 
delighted  the  bishop’s  heart  by  asking  for 
“  the  book  of  Jesus  Christ.”  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Mr.  Ellis  was  installed 
as  court  chaplain.  Radama  was  one  of 
his  most  attentive  hearers,  and  courtiers 
are  usually  of  the  same  religion  as  their 
master.  On  the  eleventh  of  August  the 
deputation  were  received  at  the  palace, 
and  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  our 
queen,  congratulating  Radama  on  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  A  handsome  Bible  sent  by  her 
majesty  was  then  presented  by  the  bishop, 
who  delivered  an  appropriate  address, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  that  would 
result  to  the  whole  community  from 
adopting  the  truths  which  it  taught.  The 
Bible  was  graciously  accepted  by  the 
king,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
bishop’s  address  by  shaking  his  hand 
warmly  at  the  close.  On  the  following 
day  he  had  another  interview  w’ith  Ra¬ 
dama,  who  readily  consented  to  allow  him 
to  undertake  missionary  Labor  at  the  capi¬ 
tal  or  elsewhere,  and  conducted  him  to 
see  a  school  which  he  was  building.  The 
deputation  rem.ained  at  the  capital  till  the 
eighteenth  of  August.  During  that  time 
they  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
native  Christians,  and  seem,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  their 
intelligence  and  piety  ;  but  they  were 
equally  struck  with  the  signs  of  moral 
degradation  into  which  the  general  mass 
of  the  population  are  sunk:  vice  and  li¬ 
centiousness  have  entered  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  people,  and  disease,  the  di¬ 
rect  result  of  their  social  habits,  was  fear¬ 
fully  prevalent.  While  England  has  sent 
live  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of 
five  millions  of  people,  she  has  sent  thou- 
B.andB  of  sailors  to  the  port  of  Tamatava, 
w’ho  have  introduced  among  the  natives 
the  vices  and  the  diseases  of  Europe  with¬ 
out  conferring  any  benefit  upon  them  in 
rettim.  The  only  ground  of  surprise  is 
that,  among  a  people  thus  saturated  with 
vice,  so  many  should  have  been  found 
ready  to  embrace  a  religion,  one  of  the 


first  lessons  of  which  js  the  enforcement 
of  personal  purity  and  self-denial. 

The  deputation  left  the  island  in  the 
beginning  of  September ;  and  the  only  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  state  of  affairs 
after  that  date  w'as  obtained  through  ves¬ 
sels  trading  between  Tamatava  and  Port 
Louis.  The  great  Lambert  again  appears 
upon  the  scene.  No  sooner  did  he  hear 
that  his  former  friend  and  protege  was 
securely  established  on  the  throne  than 
he  hurried  to  congratulate  him,  and  to  re¬ 
mind  him  how  he  had  exposed  his  life  in 
his  behalf.  The  king  was  not  ungrateful : 
he  welcomed  him  to  his  court,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  him  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  native  nobility. 
He  employed  the  influence  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  over  the  king’s  mind  for  the  w’orst 
of  purposes :  he  had  no  other  object  in 
view  than  his  own  aggrandizement.  He 
tempted  him  to  indulge  in  the  immoder¬ 
ate  use  of  intoxicating  drink;  and  profit¬ 
ing  by  his  helpless  condition,  induced  him 
to  sign  a  document  by  which  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  all  the  mines  in  the  island, 
with  full  power  to  work  them  for  his  owm 
benefit.  M.  Lambert  was  also  raised  to 
the  highest  rank  of  nobility  under  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Imerina,  the  name  of  the 
large  province  in  which  the  capital  is  situ¬ 
ated.  Rakoto  Radama,  w'e  presume,  had 
as  much  right  to  confer  titles  of  rank  as 
any  monarch  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  an  in¬ 
judicious  step  to  elevate  a  needy  foreign 
adventurer  to  a  position  which  gave  him 
the  precedence  of  the  other  courtiers,  who 
remonstrated  against  such  acts  of  favorit¬ 
ism,  Their  remonstrances  w’cre  in  vain  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Imerina,  armed  with  the 
rights  conferred  on  him,  returned  to 
France  to  organize  a  company  to  work 
the  mines  of  Madagascar.  This  was  the 
most  unpopular  act  of  Radama’s  reign ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  liis 
courtiers  began  from  this  time  to  plot  his 
removal  from  the  throne.  They  dreaded 
that  the  restless  and  unscrupulous  Duke 
of  Imerina  w’ould  never  rest  satisfied  till 
he  had  made  Madagascar  a  mere  appanage 
of  the  crown  of  France.  They  thought 
it  better  that  the  king  should  cease  to 
reign  than  that  the  country  should  lose 
its  independence.  He  was  guilty  also  of 
other  acts  of  folly,  which  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  old  nobility:  he  abolish¬ 
ed  all  export  and  import  duties,  thus  alien¬ 
ating  a  large  portion  of  the  former  rev- 
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enues,  and  throwing  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  more  heavily  On  the  general  commun¬ 
ity  ;  he  did  away  with  capital  punishment, 
and  showed  a  disinclination  to  punish 
crime.  The  natural  result  of  his  ill-timed 
humanity  was  that  life  and  property  be¬ 
came  insecure.  His  predecessor  on  the 
throne  had  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
slaves ;  he  went  a  step  farther,  and  abol¬ 
ished  slavery  throughout  his  dominions. 
K  not  an  adherent  to  Christianity  himself, 
he  had  done  every  thing  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  the  Christians  during  the 
reign  ot  Ranavola,  and  held  out  promises 
of  encouragement  to  the  missionaries  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  ;  but  latterly 
his  religious  views  seem  to  have  changed, 
and  the  old  superstitions  of  the  country 
regained  their  indnence  over  his  mind. 
This  change  was  effected  by  the  political 
advisers  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  He 
resembled  Rehoboam,  inasmuch  as  he  dis¬ 
missed  the  former  advisers  of  the  crown, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  young  men 
destitute  of  experience  and  principle  :  he 
differed  from  him  in  refusing  to  scourge  the 
greatest  of  criminals  either  with  whips  or 
with  scorpions.  A  few  of  the  leading  of¬ 
ficers — such  as  Rainikaro,  who  had  been 

})rinie  minister  and  commander  of  the 
brces  during  the  late  reign,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  places ;  but  they  saw  with 
displeasure  that  their  influence  was  gone, 
and  that  they  were  supplanted  in  the 
king’s  favor  by  young  men  of  his  own 
age.  The  latter  were  known  as  the  Me- 
namaso,  or  red  eyes.  The  peculiarity  of 
vision  w'hich  gave  rise  to  this  name  was 
probably  more  the  result  of  their  mid¬ 
night  orgies  at  the  royal  palace  than  of 
excess  of  devotion  to  affairs  of  state. 
They  abused  their  influence,  and  were 
corrupt  in  the  administration  of  justice  : 
they  uecame  the  ready  tools  of  the  native 
priesthood,  and  attempted  to  effect  a  re¬ 
vival  of  heathenism.  A  kind  of  mental 
epidemic,  resembling  in  its  outward  signs 
the  tarantula  of  the  middle  ages,  broke 
out  in  the  capital  and  the  neighboring 
provinces.  The  victims,  real  or  pretend¬ 
ed,  of  this  species  of  frenzy  seemed  to 
have  no  control  over  their  actions.  They 
ran,  they  leaped,  they  danced,  they  saw 
visions,  they  heard  voices  from  the  invisi¬ 
ble  world ;  they  became  the  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  his  ancestors,  and 
announced  to  him  in  their  name  that  if 
he  did  not  stop  the  praying,  some  great 
calamity  would  overtake  him.  The  reader 
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who  knows  that  men  of  rank  in  this  coun¬ 
try  believe  in  spirit-rapping,  and  that  bish¬ 
ops  seek  to  read  the  past  and  the  future 
in  the  interior  of  a  crystal  ball,  will  not 
be  suprised  to  learn  that  Rakoto  Radama 
did  listen  to  this  voice  from  beyond  the 
tomb.  His  palace  was  crowded  w  ith  these 
frantic  dancers :  believing  them  to  be  in¬ 
spired,  he  gave  orders  that  all  who  met 
them  should  take  off  their  hats  and  treat 
them  with  all  the  respect  formerly  shown 
to  the  heathen  idols  when  the^  were  car¬ 
ried  about  the  city.  The  king  yielded 
BO  far  to  these  sinister  influences  as  seri¬ 
ously  to  entertain  the  idea  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  Christianity  by  assassinating 
a  number  of  the  Christians,  and  of  the 
leading  statesmen  w’ho  were  opposed  to 
him  on  political  grounds.  The  latter  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  consulting  their  own 
safety  ;  the  danger  was  imminent ;  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  only  chance 
of  safety  was  to  dethrone  the  king,  or  to 
remove  the  Menamaso  from  his  councils. 
They  determined  on  adopting  the  latter 
course :  they  were  influenced  by  variou.s 
motives  in  this  decision.  The  antipathy' 
of  race  was  as  powerful  as  political  ri¬ 
valry.  The  Menamaso  belonged  to  the 
south  of  the  island,  and  w'ere  a  different 
race  from  the  old  courtiers,  the  Hova 
countrymen  of  Radama  I.  The  state  of 
parties  was  much  the  same  as  if  William 
the  Conoueror  had  dismissed  the  Norman 
barons  from  his  councils,  and  surround¬ 
ed  himself  with  Saxon  noblemen.  The 
Hovas  were  the  conquering  race :  they 
could  not  stand  tamely  by  and  submit  to 
the  sons  of  those  whose  fathers  had  been 
vanquished  by  their  arms.  The  impend¬ 
ing  struggle  was  accelerated  by  a  propos¬ 
al,  on  the  part  of  Radama,  so  uttterly 
inconsistent  with  the  humanity  of  his  dis¬ 
position  that  it  can  only  bo  explained  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  This  explanation 
derives  additional  weight  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  become  nabitually  addict¬ 
ed  to  intemperance  and  other  irregular 
habits,  the  indulgence  of  which  at  length 
overturneil  the  balance  of  his  mind.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  1863,  the  king  announced 
to  his  ministers  and  others  in  the  palace 
that  he  was  aflout  to  issue  an  order  or  law', 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  w'ished  to 
fight  w’ith  fire-arms,  swords,  or  spears, 
they  should  not  be  prevented,  and  that  if 
any  one  were  killed,  the  murderer  should 
not  be  punished.  This  was  something 
more  than  the  recognition  of  duelling :  it 
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was  a  declaration  of  civil  war,  with  the 
promise  of  immunity  to  all  Vho  took  part 
m  it.  The  prince,  who  could  not  witness 
any  kind  of  human  suffering  without  turn¬ 
ing  away  his  face,  could  never  have  made 
such  a  proposal  if  he  had  been  in  his  right 
senses.  Mr.  Ellis  says  that  his  object  was 
to  shield  the  perpetrators  of  the  intended 
murders  from  punishment;  but,  as  the 
result  proved,  it  extended  the  same  im- 
mtinity  to  the  assassins  of  those  who  in¬ 
tended  to  assassinate.  It  was  far  more 
probable  that  the  Menamaso,  an  insig¬ 
nificant  party  without  popular  support, 
would  be  murdered  themselves  than  that 
they  should  succeed  in  murdering  those 
who  had  the  command  of  the  army.  It 
would  therefore  have  been  an  act  of  mad¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  issue  such 
an  order ;  it  would  have  been  legalizing 
the  murder  of  himself  and  his  favorites. 
If  the  order  had  been  in  favor  of  the 
Menamaso  they  would  unanimously  have 
supported  it ;  whereas,  Mr.  Ellis  tells  ns 
that  three  of  them  opposed  the  order,  and 
many  were  silent.  It  was  an  insane, 
<|uixotic  idea,  suggested,  perhaps,  in 
some  former  conversation  by  the  Duke  of 
Imerina,  who  could  tell  many  strange 
stories  of  duelling  in  Mauritius  and 
France.  The  members  of  the  council, 
taken  by  suqirise,  offered  no  opposition  at 
the  moment,  but  retired  to  deliberate 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  invited  to 
civil  war. 

On  the  following  day,  the  8th  of  May, 
they  had  another  interview  with  the  king 
at  the  palace,  and  implored  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  not  to  issue  this  order. 
They  represented  to  him  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  involve  the  country  in  civil 
war;  they  used  every  argument  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  his  purpose ;  Kainikaro, 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  others 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreat¬ 
ed  him  to  desist.  Argument  serves  only 
to  confirm  a  hiadman  in  his  purpose; 
Kakoto  Radama  had  ceased  to  be  amena¬ 
ble  to  reason.  It  is  said  that  one  moment 
he  seemed  to  hesitate,  nay,  that  he  was 
about  to  yield,  w’hen  some  bold  expression 
used  by  one  of  the  courtiers  confirmed 
him  in  his  purpose.  He  started  to  his 
feet,  and  declared  that  the  order  should 
be  issued.  The  minister  made  a  last  ap¬ 
peal  : 

“  Do  yon  say  before  all  these  witnesses 
that  if  any  man  is  going  to  fight  another 


with  fire-arms,  sword,  or  spear  you  will 
not  prevent  him,  and  that  it  he  kills  any 
one  he  shall  not  be  punished  ?” 

The  king,  who  nad  probably  learned 
from  the  Duke  of  Imerina  that  such  was 
the  custom  in  many  civilized  nations,  re¬ 
plied  :  “  I  agree  to  that.” 

“  It  is  enough,”  said  the  minister,  “  we 
must  arm.” 

All  retired  from  the  royal  presence ; 
none  but  the  Menamaso  remained  with 
the  king.  If  they  had  been  the  powerful 
arty  which  Mr.  Ellis  represents  them  to 
ave  been,  it  is  singular  that  they  should 
have  made  no  effort  to  defend  themselves. 
They  seem  to  have  accepted  their  fate 
with  that  passive  indifference  peculiar  to 
Orientals. 

For  a  few  hours  all  was  still,  but  this 
was  only  the  lull  that  precedes  the  storm. 
Rands  of  armed  men  marched  through 
the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  residence 
of  the  prime  minister ;  crowds  of  women 
and  slaves,  carrying  their  most  valuable 
effects,  might  be ’seen  issuing  from  the 
city.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  the  English  consul,  for¬ 
merly  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Bourbon,  found  an  asj'lum  at 
the  French  consulate.  The  English  mis¬ 
sionaries  removed  before  dusk  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  Davidson,  which  overlooks 
Andokalo,  the  Piazza  of  the  capital.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  about  six  thousand  of  the 
officers  and  chief  men  met  at  the  pre¬ 
mier’s  to  concert  measures  for  carrying 
out  the  coup  d’kaX.  As  yet  no  proposal 
was  made  to  dethrone  or  assassin.ate  the 
king:  their  object  was  to  remove  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  Menamaso  ;  and 
a  list  of  proscriptions,  containing  the 
names  of  thirty-three  of  these  dissolute 
j'oung  men,  was  drawn  up.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning  a  last  appeal  was  made  to 
the  king,  but  he  refused  to  recall  the  ob¬ 
noxious  decree,  or  to  dismiss  his  favorites. 
On  this  some  two  thousand  armed  men 
took  possession  of  the  great  square,  and 
all  the  entrances  to  the  city  were  secured ; 
orators  harangued  the  people,  and  excited 
them  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Menamaso, 
who  were  denounced  as  the  originators  of 
the  unpopular  measure.  When  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  populace  were  sufficiently  in¬ 
flamed  they  marched  off  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  in  search  of  the  objects  of  their  ven¬ 
geance,  and  before  night  one  third  of  them 
were  found  and  pot  to  death.  It  is  some¬ 
what  singular  tnat  during  these  lawless 
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proceedings  they  tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  were  acting  in  the  name  or  the 
law.  A  slave  was  found  loading  a  mus¬ 
ket,  preparing,  no  doubt,  to  defend  his 
master;  no  violence  was  offere<i  to  him 
on  the  spot  because  his  name  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He 
w'as  seized,  and  brought  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  conspirators,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  hanged.  Meanwhile  some  of 
the  Menamaso  had  contrived  to  escape, 
but  twelve  or  thirteen  found  an  asylum 
at  the  Stone  House,  where  the  king  had 
taken  refuge  with  his  family.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  conspirators  showed  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  the  successor  of  Hadama ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  infatuated  conduct, 
his  life  might  still  have  been  saved.  En¬ 
voys  were  sent  to  the  palace,  M’ho  de¬ 
manded,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  the 
repeal  of  the  law  on  duelling,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  loyal  favorites.  The 
king  refused  to  yield  to  either  of  these 
demands.  It  is  said  that  the  envoys  re¬ 
turned  seven  times,  and  were  dismissed 
with  the  same  unfavorable  answer.  At  the 
last  inter\'iew  the  king  said : 

“  Who  is  your  king  ?” 

“We  have  no  other  king  but  you,”  was 
the  reply. 

“  V  ery  well ;  I,  your  king,  lick  your 
feet.  Grant  me  the  pardon  of  these  men. 
Alas !  there  has  been  blood  enough  shed. 
I  entreat  you  to  pardon  these  unhappy 
men.  They  shall  be  stripped  of  all  digni¬ 
ty  and  power ;  they  shall  be  banished  for 
ever,  but  grant  me  their  pardon.” 

The  deputies  retired  to  report  this  re¬ 
quest  to  the  committee.  It  came  too 
late  ;  nothing  but  the  blood  of  the  favor¬ 
ites  would  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the 
people.  Bands  of  armed  men  marched 
against  the  palace.  On  their  w'ay  they 
were  met  by  an  officer  from  the  queen 
bearing  aloft  the  royal  banner ;  they  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  respectfully  saluted 
this  emblem  of  royalty,  nut  the  sight  of 
it  did  not  deter  them  from  their  puiposes. 

Meanwhile  the  king  had  been  desert¬ 
ed  by  all  save  the  queen,  who  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  and  a  few  soldiers 
who  refused  to  fire  upon  the  mob.  It 
was  now  his  turn  to  negotiate.  At  an 
interview  with  the  prime  minister  he  con¬ 
sented  to  surrender  his  favorites  on  con¬ 
dition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  that  their  only  punishment  should  be 
perpetual  imprisonment.  The  committee 


[N  ovember, 

of  the  conspirators  accepted  this  offer ; 
but,  as  often  hap]>ens  in  popular  tumults, 
the  reins  of  power  had  slipped  from  their 
hands.  They  could  no  longer  control  the 
angry  passions  which  they  themselves  had 
evoked:  they  M’ere  swept  along  by  the 
current.  They  refused  to  ratify  the  con¬ 
cessions  which  had  been  made  in  their 
name;  and  when,  on  Monday  the  11th, 
the  Menamaso  appeared  in  the  square 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
and  nearly  naked,  on  their  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  fetters  were  to  be  fixed  on 
their  limbs,  they  M^ere  received  with  shouts 
of  execration  and  fierce  threats  of  ven¬ 
geance.  As  yet,  however,  their  lives  were 
^ared,  but  it  was  observed  that  the  royal 
palace  was  surrounded  with  troops,  and 
that  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  soluiers  of  the  province  of 
Imerina. 

An  ominous  silence  prevailed  througli- 
out  the  night.  Tlie  brief  and  unhappy 
reign  of  Iladama  II.  was  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  close.  The  conspirators  felt 
that  their  only  safety  lay  in  the  death  of 
the  king,  and  he  died  by  their  hands  the 
following  morning.  The  royal  blood  of 
the  race  of  Radama  is  esteemed  sacred  ; 
many  of  that  race  have  perished  by  vio¬ 
lence,  but  their  blood  has  never  been  shed. 
The  unfortunate  king  was  strangled  by 
the  conspirators  :  the  queen  remained  by 
him  to  the  last,  and  interceded  in  vain  for 
his  life.  At  ten  o’clock  it  was  rumored 
that  Radama  II.  was  no  more.  The  Mena¬ 
maso,  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes, 
were  also  put  to  death.  At  one  o’clock 
the  French  and  English  consuls  received 
the  following  message  from  the  Council : 
“  The  guilty  persons  are  dead.  Rabodo  is 
Queen  of  Madagascar.”  At  two  o’clock 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  announced  to 
the  people  that  tne  widow  of  Radama  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  armed 
multitude  quietly  dispersed,  and  a  short 
proclamation,  which  deceived  no  one,  was 
issued:  “The  king,  incoisolable  for  the 
loss  of  his  friends,  has  perished  by  his  own 
hands.”  Tliis  announcement  was  receiv¬ 
ed  in  silence,  perhaps  with  something  of 
remorse :  the  multitude  could  not  forget 
so  soon  that  the  slaughtered  prince  pos¬ 
sessed  many  noble  and  generous  qualities, 
and  that  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
was  hailed  as  the  commencement  of  a  new’ 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Their 
vengeance  was  directed  against  the  guilty 
favorites  who  had  contrived  to  escape. 
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Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  and 
punish  them. 

The  acceptance  of  the  throne  was  forced 
upon  the  queen.  On  the  forenoon  of  ^he 
1 3th  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
and  submitted  to  her  a  written  document 
embodying  the  principles  on  which  the 
country  was  to  be  governed.  If  she  con¬ 
sented  to  accept  this  new  constitution, 
the  throne  was  within  her  reach ;  but  if 
she  declined  it,  it  would  be  offered  to  an¬ 
other,  and  significant  hints  were  given  re¬ 
garding  her  fate.  Few  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  in  such  a  dilemma.  After  receiving 
some  explanations,  she  gave  in  her  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  new  form  of  government, 
and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution.  The 
nobles  then  said:  “Wo  also  bind  our¬ 
selves  by  this  agreement.  If  we  break  it 
we  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  if  you 
break  it  we  shall  do  as  we  have  done 
now.”  Few  words,  but  full  of  fearful 
significance  to  one  w'hose  murdered  hus¬ 
band  was  yet  unburied.  The  new  consti¬ 
tution  was  then  signed  by  the  queen,  and 
by  the  prime  minister  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  nation,  and  Ilabodo  I.  began 
to  reign. 

This  new  constitution  is  a  singular  doc¬ 
ument  :  one  of  its  first  articles  is  that 
“  her  majesty  shall  not  drink  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors.”  It  appears  that  this  restric¬ 
tion  is  confined  to  the  sovereign  :  it  would 
be  difficult  to  introduce  a  Maine  law 
among  a  race  whose  besetting  sin  is 
dnmkenness.  Radama  I.  fell  a  victim  to 
this  vice ;  Ranavola  Manjaka  had  a  consti¬ 
tution  of  iron,  which  at  length  succumbed 
to  brandy ;  Radama  II.  was  probably 
laboring  under  delirium  tremens  when 
he  invited  his  subjects  to  civil  war.  A 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Delastelle  in¬ 
troduced  distilleries  for  the  manufacture 
of  arrack  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  in  this  tropical 
climate,  and  the  mother  of  Radama  II. 
encouraged  the  sale  of  this  fiery  liquid  as 
a  means  of  increasing  her  revenues.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  arrack-shops  in 
every  towm  and  village,  and  before  her 
death  she  saw  her  finances  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  her  subjects  utterly  de¬ 
moralized.  These  facts  may  serve  to  ex- 
Iain  how  it  was  that  Rabodo  I.  was 
ound  by  the  new  constitution  to  abstain 
from  those  stimulants  which  had  shorten¬ 
ed  the  d^s  of  her  predecessors  on  the 
throne.  The  use  of  the  tanguin  was  also 
abolished.  The  juice  of  this  tree  {2'an- 


guina  Venefica)  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 
suspected  persons  were  condemned  to 
drink  it :  it  they  died  they  were  pronoun¬ 
ced  guilty:  if  they  survived  the  ordeal 
they  were  regarded  as  innocent.  It  was 
calculated  that  under  the  reign  of  Rana¬ 
vola  two  thousand  persons  perished  an¬ 
nually  from  this  cause  alone.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  juice  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  priests,  who  had  thus  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  gratifying  their  revenge  oii  the  na¬ 
tive  Christians,  and  of  saving  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  wealthy  enough  to  bribe 
them.  The  abolition  of  this  cruel  and 
meaningless  rite  is  assuredly  a  step  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  gives  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  enlightened  humanity  of  those  who  ef¬ 
fected  it.  Liberty  of  worship  was  also 
conceded  at  all  places  throughout  the  isl¬ 
and,  except  the  little  village  of  Ambohi- 
manja,  where  the  former  queen  is  interred. 
This  exception,  doubtless,  originated  from 
that  feeling  of  reverence  bordering  on  re¬ 
ligious  worship  with  which  the  dust  of 
their  departed  kings  is  regarded.  It  is 
reported  that  an  insult  offered  to  the 
manes  of  Ranavola  hastened  on  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Two  Christian  missionaries  had 
been  sent  to  preach  to  the  natives  of  the 
village  where  her  tomb  is.  The  local  au¬ 
thorities,  from  a  feeling  of  respect  for  her 
memory,  refused  to  allow  them  to  instruct 
the  inhabitants  in  the  doctrines  of  that  re¬ 
ligion  which  she  had  tried  to  suppress. 
The  missionaries  complained  to  Radama, 
who  commanded  the  local  officials  to  be 
degraded.  This  act  excited  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  all  who  adhered  to  the  an¬ 
cient  idolatry,  and  contributed,  with  other 
causes,  to  his  removal  from  the  throne. 
Another  article  of  the  constitution  de¬ 
serves  some  passing  notice.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  no  person  is  to  be  put  to 
death  for  any  offense  by  the  word  of 
the  sovereign  alone,  and  no  one  is  to 
be  sentenced  to  death  till  twelve  men 
have  declared  such  persons  to  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  to  which  the  law  awards 
the  punishment  of  death.  This  meas¬ 
ure  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
prime  minister,  who  was  educated  in 
England.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  the  English  institution 
of  trial  by  jury  will  be  attended  with 
more  success  in  Madagascar  than  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Mauritius,  where 
the  jurymen  have  sometimes  recourse  to 
strange  expedients  in  order  to  decide  the 
fate  of  prisoners  at  the  bar. 
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It  is  an  old  saying  that  extremes  tonch.  ries  as  a  convert  to  their  religion :  on  him 
There  are  many  points  of  resemblanoe  be-  all  their  hopes  were  centered ;  on  his  fate 
tween  the  Frencli  revolution  of  1848  and  the  future  of  the  country  depended  :  and 
the  Malagachy  revolution  of  1863.  Both  nojt^  they  have  learned  to  speak  of  his 
revolutions  were  attended  with  little  death  with  cheerful  resignation,  as  the 
bloodshed,  and  had  the  same  objects  in  best  thing  that  could  have  occurred  under 
view.  One  of  them  has  failed  in  that  ob-  the  circumstances.  We  have  no  wish  to 
ject,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  disturb  this  tone  of  self-congratulation, 
more  stringent  rule  than  that  of  Louis  this  rejoicing  over  the  death  of  one  who, 
Philippe.  It  would  be  premature  to  speo-  by  their  own  confession,  had  once  many 
ulate  regarding  the  probable  consequences  noble  and  estimable  qualities;  but  we 
of  the  other :  as  yet  we  have  seen  only  the  would  remind  them  of  the  past  history  of 
beginning  of  the  end.  The  sceptre  of  the  country,  and  advise  them  not  to  be 
power  may  soon  drop  from  the  hands  of  too  sanguine  regarding  the  benefits  to  be 
the  feeble  woman  who  has  now  been  foroed  derived  from  a  revolution  which  has  placed 
to  seat  herself  on  the  throne  of  the  a  woman  on  the  throne,  and  caused  the 
liadamas :  a  new  dynasty  may  be  estab-  death  of  one  who,  so  long  as  he  retain- 
lished,  and  a  new  order  of  things  intro-  ed  his  reason,  was  their  best  friend  and 
duced.  A  few  short  months  ago  Rakoto  patron.  P.  C.  B. 

Radama  was  spoken  of  by  the  missiona- 


rrem  tht  London  Kcloctlo. 


THE  RACES  OF  EUROPE.* 

With  all  Dr.  Latham’s  knowledge  of  to  ethnology  if  all  his  writings  could  be 
ethnological  science,  we  really  despair  of  condensed  and  arranged  into  some  such 
obtaining  from  him  any  one  work  upon  W’ork  as  the  noble  book  of  Dr.  I’ritchard  ; 
the  subject  which  will  permit  ns  to  re-  but  we  question  whether  Dr.  Latham 
gard  him  as  occupying  the  same  impor*  himself  could  perform  this  task :  he  is  a 
tant  position  as  that  occupied  by  Dr.  most  important  writer ;  his  soul  is  thor- 
Pritdiard.  Dr.  Latham  is,  perhaps,  our  oughly  in  his  science  ;  he  is  invaluable  for 
greatest  and  most  enthusiastic  living  eth-  the  suggestions  and  hints  he  offers  and 
nolomst.  His  works,  if  gathered  together,  for  the  shrewd  distinctions  he  draws; 
would  crowd  a  tolerably  sized  sh^f  in  a  meantime,  he  is  often  provokingly  hair- 
library;  but  he  repeats  himself  so  fre-  splitting,  and  carries  logical  formulary 
quenUy,  his  writing,  and  even  his  specu-  and  analysis  to  a  degree  frequently  be- 
'  *  '  '  yond  patience ;  and  it  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 

cult  to  tell  what  is  the  intention  of  much 
of  the  discussion.  Reading  his  books  is 
like  taking  a  walk  with  a  well-informed 
companion  ;  we  don’t  know  where  he  is 
taking  us,  but  we  are  thankful  for  the  nu¬ 
merous  fine  views  he  opens  out  to  us,  and 
the  lovely  pebbles,  or  stones,  fossils,  or 
shells,  he  picks  up  for  us  on  the  way.  In 
the  two  volumes  before  us  we  have  an¬ 
other  contribution,  full  of  every  variety  of 
leammg  bearing  upon  the  subject ;  full  of 
much  that  is  both  interesting  and  curious, 
and  which  readers  in  this  department  will 
turn  over  with  feelings  of  pleasure ;  but 


lations,  are  so  broken  and  fragmentary, 
that  a  reader  must  be  a  devoted  lover  of 
the  science  to  peruse  them  with  much  in¬ 
terest.*  Pertinaciously  adhering  to  a  kind 
of  lomcal  formula  in  nis  mode  of  stating 
his  mets  and  inferences,  the  style  and 
structure  of  his  books  are  yet  strangely 
wanting  in  symmetry  and  arrangement ; 
a  truly  valuable  service  would  be  rendered 


*  The  lfational*tie$  of  Europe,  Bj  B.  0.  Latham, 
y.A.,  If.D.,  F.R.S.,  eto.  ui  two  vola.  London : 
W.  R  Alien  A  Co. 

The  Racet  of  ike  Old  World ;  a  Manual  of  EthnoL  I 
ogy.  Bjr  Cbakus  A.  Bkack,  antkor  of  Borne  Life 
in  Oermany ;  Noret  Folk.  London :  John  Uunmv.  ^ 
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open  also  to  all  the  graver  exceptions  we 
have  mentioned.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  high,  and  to  those  whoso  pockets  are 
not  of  the  deepest,  or  best  famished,  it  is 
somewhat  tantalizing  to  find  how  much 
of  it,  in  foct,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  La¬ 
tham’s  previous  writings — The  i^thnol- 
ogy  of  Kurope  /  J)e»eriptive  Ethnology^ 
etc.  Thinking  so  highly  of  Dr.  Latham 
ns  we  do,  and  feeling  also  so  grateful  ns 
we  do  to  him  for  his  great  qudifications, 
and  great  services  to  this  new  and  most 
entertaining,  and,  in  some  res])ect8,  most 
sublime  of  studies,  we  wish  he  would 
affix  his  name  to  some  work  really  worthy 
of  himself.  His  robnements  are  some- ' 
times  most  fastidious,  and  worthy  of  the 
most  German  of  Germans  ;  but  we  are  al- ! 
ways  willing  to  receive  a  score  of  these, 
for  the  great  value  and  insight  of  one. 
His  aphorisms  are  frequently  very  sugges¬ 
tive;  while  true  also  to  the  method  in  which  | 
he  works,  he  fre(juently  drifts  into  his  ' 
books  material  with  which  w’e  are  well  j 
acquainted,  and  which  calls  the  mind 
away  from  the  path  of  his  own  argument;  j 
thus,  we  have  described  the  Nationalities 
of  Europe.  The  interest  of  the  work  will 
lie  found  principally  by  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  from  the  etiinolo- 
gist’s  stand-point ;  and  no  such  book,  I 
surely,  sbould  be  published  without  a 
map.  An  ethnological  map  of  Europe  ; 
would  have  been  a  real  enhancement  of  i 
the  value  of  the  volumes ;  and  perhaps  j 
the  construction  of  it  might  have  given  to 
the  author  a  frame-work  of  system,  which, 
as  we  have  8.aid,  we  desiderate  in  his  vol¬ 
umes.  As  it  is,  we  must  describe  them, 
valuable  as  they  are,  as  rather  an  index  | 
to  the  study  on  which  they  treat,  than  an 
essay. 

Mr.  Brace’s  book  is  an  American  re- 
piint ;  it  appears  to  be  admirably  com¬ 
piled,  and  really  supplies  a  want.  The 
second  and  third-rate  classes  of  laborers 
in  ethnological  literature  seem  to  exist  in 
greater  abundance  among  our  American 
cousins  than  ourselves.  This  work  has 
no  claim  to  originality ;  it  is  a  well,  we 
should  say,  judiciously  executed  compila¬ 
tion  ;  the  list  of  authorities  cited  is  most 
copious  and  useful  to  readers  in  this  de¬ 
partment  ;  yet  there  are  several  works 
omitted  which  w’ould,  we  believe,  if 
known  to  Mr.  Brace,  have  moditied  some 
of  his  opinions.  The  work  is  not  free 
from  a  certain  pretentiousness  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  we  believe  it  is  the  most 


I  compact  and  comprehensive  little  volume 
I  of  a  popular  kind  on  this  subject,  and  in- 
I  eluding  the  latest  pieces  of  information 
I  and  speculation  in  circulation  among  us. 
j  Such  works  as  these  remind  us  of  our 
I  own  interest  in  this  science — the  youngest, 
j  the  most  uninformed  and  nebulous,  but 
the  most  delightful.  What  questions  are 
!  involved  in  tlie  consideration  of  the  varie- 
I  ties  of  the  races  of  men !  What  do  we 
mean  by  varieties  ?  In  tbe  ethnological 
sense  are  there  three,  live,  or  a  hundred  ? 
Are  there  varieties  at  all,  other  than  those 
which  exist  in  a  kingdom  of  grasses,  or  a 
race  of  dogs?  Are  there,  or  are  there 
not,  impassable  barriers,  over  which  it  is 
impossible  for  one  race  to  pass  into  an¬ 
other  ?  Have  we  magnified  the  differences, 
or  have  we  understated  them  ? 

The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  a 
striking  passage  in  the  first  volume  of 
Dr.  Pritchard’s  great  work.  “  If  a  per¬ 
son,”  says  that  patriarch  of  ethnologic 
studies,  “  previously  unaware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  diversities,  could  suddenly  be 
made  a  spectator  of  the  various  appear¬ 
ances  which  the  tribes  of  men  display  in 
different  regions  of  tbe  earth,  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  he  w’ould  experience 
emotions  of  wonder  and  surprise.  If 
such  a  person,  for  example,  after  survey¬ 
ing  some  brilliant  ceremony  or  court  pa¬ 
geant  in  one  of  the  splendid  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  suddenly  carried  into  a  hamlet 
in  Negroland,  at  the  hour  when  the  sable 
tribes  recreate  themselves  with  dancing 
and  barbarous  music,  or  if  he  were  trans- 
orted  to  the  •saline  plains  over  which 
aid  and  tawny  Mongolians  roam,  differ¬ 
ing  but  little  in  bue  from  tbe  yellow  soil 
of  their  steppes,  brightened  by  the  saffron 
flowers  of  the  iris  and  tulip ;  if  he  were 
placed  near  the  solitary  dens  of  the  Bush¬ 
men,  where  the  lean  and  hungry  savage 
crouches  in  silence,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
watching  with  fixed  eyes  the  birds  that 
enter  his  pit-fall,  or  the  insects  and  rep¬ 
tiles  which  chance  may  bring  within  his 
grasp ;  if  he  were  carried  into  the  midst 
of  an  Australian  forest,  where  the  squalid 
companions  of  kangaroos  may  be  seen 
crawling  in  procession,  in  imitation  of 
quadrupeds — would  the  8])ectator  of  such 
henomena  imagine  the  different  groups 
e  had  surveyed  to  bo  the  offspring  of  one 
family  ?  And  if  he  were  led  to  adopt 
that  opinion,  how  would  he  attempt  to 
account  for  the  striking  diversities  in  their 
aspect  and  manner  of  existence  ?” 
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These  are  the  questions  which  meet  I 
the  student,  and  which  all  his  inquiries 
are  intended  to  solve.  Can  man  ^  the  | 
same  ?  Looking  at  the  varying  tribes, 
man  alone  of  all  living  animals  is  found  in 
every  climate — the  same  in  every  zone. 
Can  he  yet  be  the  same  ?  The  Esqui¬ 
maux,  who  burrows  in  his  cave  of  north¬ 
ern  ice  and  lives  through  his  round  of 
monotonous  being  on  the  blubber  of 
whales  and  sperm  oil,  and  seal's  flesh ;  the 
luxurious  dweller  in  the  eastern  harem, 
reposing  on  his  rich  carpets  and  silks,  and 
cushions  of  down;  the  Numidian,  who 
pursues  the  lion  through  the  desert ;  the 
wild  Bushman,  living  in  the  dens  and 
caves  of  the  African  wilderness,  feasting 
himself  on  nauseous  and  unsightly  reptiles, 
the  slug,  the  snail,  the  snake ;  the  delicate 
Hindoo,  who  fears  to  tread  upon  a ! 
worm ;  the  Moor  of  Ancient  Spain,  the 
founder  of  the  Alhambra ;  the  sharpener 
of  the  fine  Damascus  blade ;  the  fashioner 
of  the  rich  hanging  of  Dama.scus ;  or, 
limiting  our  investigations  to  Europe,  can 
all  these  be  one?  Could  we  pass  from 
the  thronging  crowds  of  one  of  our  most 
splendid  cities,  from  the  pomp  of  some 
CTeat  procession,  to  the  region  of  the 
Laplander,  how  wide  the  difference  ;  the 
difiference  between  the  Hun  and  the 
Frenchman,  between  the  Iberic  Spaniard 
and  the  Austrian,  between  the  Pruss  and 
the  Italian  ;  how  great  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  life  of  Paris  cafes  and  restau¬ 
rants,  the  magic  of  the  Boulevards,  and 
the  life  of  the  Engfishman  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  alive  and  active  to  know'  the  whole 
life  of  his  land ;  the  difference  between 
the  Frenchman  with  a  flower  in  his  but¬ 
ton-hole,  only  determined  for  a  dance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  at  some  village 
feast,  and  the  simple  life  of  some  Grer- 
man  village.  Is  this  difference  circum¬ 
stantial  or  organic  ?  Is  it  arbitrary  or  is 
it  occasional  ? 

Again,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
race  or  races  in  our  day  ?  Frequently, 
in  the  history’  of  the  world,  immense 
tribes  and  populations,  whose  existence 
even  had  not  been  dreamed  of,  have 
swept  forth  from  their  mountain  retreats, 
their  steppes,  forests,  and  across  their 
rivers,  and  have  broken  up  the  landmarks 
of  existing  civilizations — have  absorbed 
the  light  from  the  shrines  and  cities  they 
overwhelmed,  and  have  founded  orders 
of  empire  and  of  government,  of  life 
and  ot  law.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry'. 


and  the  ethnologist  undertakes  and  con¬ 
ducts  it,  whether  there  are  any  indications 
at  present  in  the  w'orld  of  such  undevel- 
op^  peoples  and  races.  Are  the  old  races, 
w'hich  have  dominated  the  world  so  long, 
in  process  of  decay  or  extinction  ?  Can 
races  decay  and  become  extinct  ?  If  so, 
where  are  the  new  peoples  who  may  effect 
for  modem  civilization  what  the  vast  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Teutonic  people  effected  for 
the  old — their  execution  and  their  tomb  ? 
We  know  it  is  the  fashion  with  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  and  perhaps  w'ith  the  Utilitarian 
school  in  general,  to  laugh  at  all  such 
questions.  Political  economists  rarely 
care  for  the  problems  of  history,  and  sel¬ 
dom  see  much  beyond  the  immediate  trans¬ 
actions  and  bargains  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  the  ethnologist  inquires  whether 
the  distinctions  between  men  and  men 
result  altogether  from  their  separation 
by  mountain  chains  and  friths  and  seas ; 
w'hether  there  is  not  something  real  and 
individual,  although  even  that  individual¬ 
ity  may  be  the  result  of  a  long  coarse  of 
peculiar  acclimatization  or  diet,  or  certain 
happy  contingencies  of  hydrography,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  certain  conveniences  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  civilization,  at  last  creating  hu¬ 
man  habit  and  character  ?  -The  reader 
w’ill  remember  and  feel  the  truth  of  a  very 
eloquent  p-assage  in  the  Apj>endix  to  Dr. 
Arnold’s  “  Thucydides,”  on  the  influence 
of  the  sea  on  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
“  The  boundless  and  unmanageable  mass 
of  earth  presented  by  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Africa  has  caused  those  parts  of 
the  w'orld,  which  started  the  earliest  in 
the  race  of  civilization,  to  remain  almost 
at  the  point  from  whence  they  set  out ; 
w'bile  Europe  and  AmericA,  j)enetrated  by 
so  many  seas,  and  communicated  with 
them  by  so  many  rivers,  have  been  sub¬ 
dued  to  the  uses  of  civilization,  and  have 
ministered  with  an  evergrowing  pow'er  to 
their  children’s  greatness.  Well  indeed 
might  the  policy  of  the  old  priest-nobles  of 
Egypt  and  India  endeavor  to  divert  their 
people  from  becoming  familiar  with  the 
sea,  and  represent  the  occupation  of  a  sea¬ 
man  as  incompatible  w'ith  the  purity  of 
the  highest  castes.  Well  might  the  Spar¬ 
tan  aristocracy  dread  the  introduction  of 
foreign  manners,  and  com{>lain  that  in¬ 
tercourse  with  foreigners  w'ould  corrupt 
their  ciUzens,  and  induce  them  to  forsake 
the  institutions  of  their  fathers.  Injus¬ 
tice  and  ignorance  must  fall  if  the  light 
be  fairly  let  in  upon  them :  evil  can  only 
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be  fully  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  never 
tasted  good.  The  sea  deserves  to  be 
noted  by  the  old  ai  istocraeies,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  the  mightiest  instrument  in 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  In  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  the  sky  is  covered  with 
clouds,  and  the  land  presents  one  cold, 
blank,  and  lifeless  surface  of  snow,  bow 
refreshing  is  it  to  the  spirits  to  walk  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  enjoy  the  eternal  fresh¬ 
ness  and  liveliness  of  the  ocean !  Even 
so  in  the  deepest  winter  of  the  human 
race,  when  the  earth  was  but  one  chilling 
expanse  of  inactivity,  life  M-as  stirring  in 
the  waters.  There  began  that  spirit 
whose  genial  induence  has  now  reached 
to  the  land,  has  broken  the  chains  of  win¬ 
ter,  and  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 
M’ith  beauty.” 

The  relation  of  peculiar  ideas  to  dis¬ 
tinct  races  is  also  a  remarkable  chapter  in 
this  study.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
ideas  change  the  character — the  whole 
aspect  and  destiny  of  a  race  :  they  put  it 
under  new  conditions,  new  activities  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  ethnologist  in¬ 
quires  whether  all  races  possess  the 
power  to  receive  certain  ideas  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  whether  the  Eastern  and  Asiatic 
fatalists  possess  the  power  to  receive  the 
idea  of  moral  freedom,  involved  in  the 
highest  conception  of  Christianity  ?  He 
will  not  allow  such  questions  to  embar¬ 
rass  him  long.  These  very  ideas,  so  dis¬ 
cussed,  came  from  the  East ;  and  it  is  a 
remark.able  fact  that  the  leading  thought 
of  Christianity  should  seem  to  be  more 
in  harmony  with  Teutonic  develojiment 
than  with  Syrian  stoicism ;  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  another  illustration  of  the  w’onderful 
Providence,  which,  when  it  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  doctrine,  called  forth  a  new 
and  great  people  to  become  its  heralds 
and  apostles.  Ko  doubt  much  that  the 
ethnologist  suggests  and  discusses  appears 
to  be  of  a  hypothetical  character,  and  the 
supposition  that  there  should  be  any 
absolute  distinction  between  French  and 
English  ideas  may  only  excite  in  many 
minds  a  sneer  :  yet  so  it  certainly  seems, 
that  a  class  of  ideas  rules  a  race  in  one 
latitude  and  region  which  is  altogether  un¬ 
known  and  incomprehensible  in  another. 
Celt  and  Saxon  are  terms  so  indelinite 
now,  except  to  those  who  have  traveled 
along  with  the  successive  items  of  eth¬ 
nological  study,  that  to  distinguish  or 
classify  the  characteristics  of  each  race 
seems  perhaps  almost  impertinent.  Yet 


who  can  doubt,  who  reads  the  history  of 
the  two  peoples,  that  the  Celtic  mind  is 
sensuous,  materialistic,  and  crouching  to 
the  despotism  of  great  ideas  or  forms  ? 
While  the  Saxon — the  Teutonic — mind 
is  spiritual  and  contemplative,  it  is  the 
great  shadow-painter  of  Europe.  Appeals 
to  the  Celtic  mind  are  best  understood 
when  appealing  through  the  eye.  The 
Teutonic  mind  impresses  through  sound 
— sounds  make  pictures  to  the  eye.  All 
the  great  musicians  are  German,  and  if 
France  is  not  a  nation  of  great  painters, 
it  is  the  nation  of  the  very  biggest  of  big 
pictures.  Veneration  is  Teutonic — ad¬ 
miration,  wonder,  is  Celtic.  The  Celtic 
mind  does  not  define  proiierty ;  it  is  in 
its  action  communistic.  Politically,  it 
mechanizes,  and  exhibits  theories  and 
marvels,  and  is  the  crucible  of  Europe. 
The  Saxon  demands  freedom,  but  with 
order  and  law.  How  the  races  differ  in 
their  treatment  of  w'oman,  and  how  dif¬ 
ferent  are  the  women  of  the  two  races  : 
is  this  all  arbitrary  ?  Surely  at  present 
they  exhibit  a  marked  distinction  of  ideas 
in  the  two  peoples  ;  and  the  ethnologist 
inquires  whether  this  is  due  to  external 
or  internal  influences,  to  some  primal  and 
distinctive  quality  of  race,  or  whether 
latitude,  climate,  isolation,  and  conse¬ 
quent  diet,  have  created  a  peculiar  con¬ 
formation  of  cranium,  peculiar  texture  of 
hair,  a  color  in  the  skin,  and  all  the  cir-, 
cumstances  of  facial  and  physiognomical 
coufurmation  of  lip,  nose,  cheek  bone,  and 
jaw  ?  We  know,  from  our  own  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  m.an  who  gives  himself  to 
animal  pursuits,  to  the  free  enjo^nnent  of 
the  chase,  and  the  thoughtless  and  rude 
indulgences  of  mere  animal  existence,  is 
remarkable  for  his  unfeeling  breadth  of 
jaw  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  refining, 
imaginative,  and  sensitive  nature  is  as 
remarkable  for  the  tapering  jaw.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  We  find 
it  to  exist  in  races.  We  break  open  the 
tombs  of  a  whole  continent  or  continents, 
and  we  distinguish  the  elder  and  the  later 
races  thus — the  conquerors  and  the  con¬ 
quered,  the  men  of  the  strong  arm  who 
reared  great  earthworks  and  toltecs,  from 
the  men  who  wrote  poems  and  hiero¬ 
glyphs.  To  what  are  these  distinctions 
traceable  ?  And  how  far  are  ideas  a 
property  inherent  in,  or  communicated 
to,  races  of  men  ? 

Now  if  these  inquiries  are  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  satisfactorily,  it  certainly  seems 
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that  they  must  he  pursued  upon  a  field 
neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow  ;  and  a 
field,  moreover,  where  the  inquirer  may 
have  not  only  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
races  of  all  degrees  of  development  in 
activity,  but  where  he  may  also  compare 
with  the  monuments  of  the  past  in  tombs, 
temples,  and  cities,  the  ancient  and 
moaern  ideas  of  races.  Such  a  field 
Europe  seems  especially  to  present.  The 
world  is  too  large,  and  its  peoples  puzzle 
the  ethnologists  more  than  the  troops  and 
orreries  of  untracked  worlds,  as  they  rush 
across  the  disk  of  the  astronomer.  The 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  alone  would  fur¬ 
nish  work  enough  for  a  large  staff  of  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  students.  And  what  of 
the  Indian  empire,  with  its  innumerable 
races  ? 

There  are  some  spots  on  the  globe  to 
which  attaches  an  especial  and  romantic 
interest ;  but  even  in  romantic  interest, 
the  Allonhylian  peoples — a  term  created 
by  Dr.  Pritchard  to  describe  the  earliest 
and  most  underlying  of  all  our  aborigines, 
of  our  islands  and  continent — would  not 
yield  even  to  the  mysterious  North  or 
South  American  Indian  and  people.  Dr. 
Latham,  therefore,  has  chosen  a  subject 
which  h.os  .all  the  charm  of  highest  and 
most  attractive  fullness.  It  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  charm  and  claim  that  its  topics  are 
associated  with  the  discussion  of  political 
problems  at  present  in  the  course  of  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  great  continent  of  Europe. 
Ethnology  attempts  to  solve  the  questions 
of  the  .archffiology  of  humanity.  Dr.  Buck- 
hand  said,  the  ^eper  we  descend  into  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  the  higher  we  ascend 
into  the  archives  of  our  world.  It  is  so 
with  ethnology :  its  process  of  proof  is 
similar  to  that  of  geolog}' ;  both  cut  the 
w'ay  through  a  series  of  crusts  till  they 
reach  the  farthest  and  most  primitive  cen¬ 
ter.  It  is  eminently  a  process  of'  proof 
in  harmony  with  Dr.  Whewell’s  known 
palaeontological  law,  that  a  judgment  is 
to  be  formed  not  from  circumferential 
phenomena,  but  from  the  central  type  ; 
thus  we  have  to  tread  our  way  backward. 
Ethnology  is  full  of  mysteries — mysteries 
which  not  only  perplex  but  which  awe  ; 
strange  people  rise  constantly  to  our 
notice  and  Knowledge,  with  ways  and 
usages  which  in  their  grotesqueness  and 
freedom  startle  us.  Who  were  -the  Bob 
gars — were  they  related  to  the  Fins? 
were  they  of  Mongol  race  ?  They  were 
an  interesting  people,  now  one  of  the  al¬ 


most  extinct  tribes  of  the  Volga;  they 
venerated  serpents,  and  never  killed  them. 
The  howling  of  dogs  is  with  them  a  to¬ 
ken  of  good  fortune.  A  house  struck  by 
lightning  is  accursed.  We  read  of  their 
women,  that  they  e.visted  in  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  among  Tartars  or  Russians, 
bathed,  undressed,  and  unveiled  with  men, 
yet  licentiousness  was  severely  punished. 
They  hung  all  the  people  of  best  sense 
and  learning,  because  the  wise  and  le.am- 
ed  are  more  worthy  to  serve  God  than 
mankind.  Thus  we  find  the  principle  of 
Ostracism  as  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  they 
had  an  inscription  on  their  coins :  “  Life 
is  a  moment,  that  has  been  given  to  us  to 
do  good.”  These  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  ancient  and  mysterious  people. 

Who  are  the  oldest  inh.abitants  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ?  A  c^uestion  like  this  carries  us  far 
on  to  the  discovery  of  the  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  globe.  There  seem  to  be 
certain  ethnological  Isthmi,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  search  out  and  note  those 
races  or  fragments  of  peoples,  who  seem 
to  be  a  link  connecting  races  together; 
the  bridge  over  which  the  tribe  passed  into 
a  new  development.  There  are  certain 
patches  of  race,  which  seem  like  the  peaks 
of  high  mountains  ;  their  ancestors  have 
all  been  submerged,  or  swept  away  by 
some  new  overflowing  stream  of  people, 
still  there  are  these  rare  and  thinly  8c.at- 
tered  clusters ;  but  even  as  the  rare  piece 
of  granite  over  which  we  walk  suggests 
to  us  the  time  when  granite  was  the  floor¬ 
ing  of  the  globe,  so  these  people  8ugge.st 
the  thought  of  the  time  when  they  were 
the  one  population.  As  the  highest 
mountain  will  usu.ally  be  found  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  chain,  so  in  the  long  range 
of  ethnological  races,  peoples  rise  np  who 
furnish  our  minds  with  the  mesins  of  iden¬ 
tifying  the  unity  of  the  race  from  differ¬ 
ent  hemispheres.  The  Berber  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  ethnological  Isthmi  over 
which  races  have  passed  and  merged  into 
one  beyond,  or  rather  formed  one  new 
variety.  The  ethnologist  frequently  meets 
with  peoples  he  can  not  comprehend. 
Such  for  instance  is  that  singular  Trans¬ 
caucasian  cluster,  the  Irons  or  Osettes ; 
they  perplex  us ;  we  know  not  whether 
to  assign  them  to  the  German  or  to  the 
Mongemo  tribes.  Ilaxthausen  makes  ns 
familiar  with  them  ;  and  in  their  wilder¬ 
ness  dwellings  in  the  steppes,  it  seems  re¬ 
markable  to  find  the  type  of  the  ancient 
German  mediaeval  buildings.  Ihey  have 
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BO  many  usages  unlike  the  peoples  of  the 
Caucasus,  brewing  from  barley  like  the 
Germans,  while  their  neighbors,  the  Cau¬ 
casians,  do  not  even  know  that  there  is 
such  a  method  or  such  a  drink  ;  they  work 
in  agriculture  with  the  plow  and  hoe ; 
they  take  off  their  cap  and  touch  it  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  fashion,  as  a  remark  of  respect ; 
they  never  call  themselves  Osettes,  they 
call  themselves  the  children  of  Iron  or 
Ironston.  There  they  are,  a  mystery, 
giving  hintA  of  their  relation  to  regions 
far  removed.  Their  language  is  more 
nearly  related  to  Persian  than  to  German. 
They  are  probably  a  Persian  people,  who 
have  advanced  from  the  east;  not,  as 
some  have  supposed  them,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  Goths  or  a  new  race  formed  by 
the  mingling  of  some  wandering  Goths 
with  the  Osettes.  They  are  a  curious 
ethnological  problem  ;  while  as  to  their 
Language,  the  ethnologist  finds  cognate 
affinities  in  the  German,  Persian,  or  Ose¬ 
tian,  ]>robably  sister  languages  from  the 
same  ludo-Germanic  stem. 

Such  is  the  Finnish  hypothesis.  The 
state  of  ethnological  knowledge  has  won¬ 
derfully  changed  since  Dr.  Pritchard  sup- 
jy)8ed  the  Fins  to  have  been  the  latest 
amongst  the  great  nations  who  formed 
the  population  of  Europe.  Tliis  impor¬ 
tant  remark  led  to  the  establishment  in 
many  minds  of  an  hypothesis  exactly  op¬ 
posite,  even  to  the  regarding  of  the  Fin, 
not  as  the  last,  but  as,  more  probably,  the 
first  of  those  great  waves  of  population 
which  swept  out  of  the  east  and  over¬ 
flowed  the  continent ;  but  the  term  “  Fin  ” 
ethnologically  includes  far  more  than  it 
first  implied. 

The  discussion  of  the  Finnish  hypo¬ 
thesis  has  le<l  also  to  farther  elucidations 
of  the  great  importance  of,  indeed  the  in¬ 
destructible  evidence,  arising  from  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  laws  of  language,  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  races.  Thus  it  has  happen¬ 
ed  that  a  peojde,  at  first  apparently  most 
slight  and  insignificant,  furnish  a  key  to 
the  possible  solution  of  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  connected  with  the  first  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Europe.  The  Fins  are  related  to 
the  Estonians,  to  the  largo  Lithuanio 
family,  the  Laplanders.  They  are  indeed 
the  ancient  lotuns,  and  their  country 
the  mysterious  lotunheim.  The  word 
“  Lappe”  seems  to  be  an  old  Finnish 
word  signifying  the  last,  or  the  farthest. 
Both  Lappes  and  Fins  are  at  length  pro¬ 
claimed  identical  in  origin.  They  open 


up  to  us  the  earliest  civilization  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe.  Nor  is  the  country  of  the 
Finlander  without  memorials  ana  monu¬ 
ments  of  a  very  ancient  civilization. 
Giant  graves  are^found,  covered  with  im¬ 
mense  stones,  in  which  have  been  found 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
metals,  and  the  bones  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  ;  they  hold  traces  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  religious  development.  Vaina- 
moi'nen  was  their  god  of  music,  their 
Apollo.  Ilmarinen  was  their  Vulcan,  and 
troops  of  gods,  fettish  gods,  burdened 
their  traditions.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Lithuanic  race  are  found  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  once  powerful  people,  formi¬ 
dable  warriors,  and  all  Lithuania  was 
once  Fin.  “  I  doubt,”  says  Dr.  Latham, 
“  whether  there  is  a  single  acre  of  Lithu¬ 
ania  which  was  not  originally  Fin.”  The 
Lithuanian  fairy  tales,  and  legends,  and 
poetry,  carry  us  back  to  the  earliest 
times,  certainly,  of  our  era ;  they  are  the 
most  pagan  of  all  the  nations  of  civilized 
Europe ;  their  superstitions  not  only  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  most  redolent 
of  heathenism.  Tliere  are  no  saintly 
legends — no  Christian  sentiments.  There 
are  holy  wells  and  mysterious  groves, 
but  no  holy  character ;  nor  would  there 
seem  to  be  much  of  the  heroic  element ; 
no  stories  of  Iwrder  feuds  or  roblnsr  chief¬ 
tains  ;  the  tales  of  flax-dressers  and  forest¬ 
ers,  of  simple,  village,  rural  loves,  and 
joys,  and  sorrows.  And  what  has  the 
ethnologist  made  out  of  all  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  links  together  Finland 
and  Courland;  Liefland  or  Livonia  all 
are  found  in  relationship.  That  which 
has  fastened  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of 
philologists  is,  that  among  these  people, 
of  all  people  in  the  world — among  Letts 
and  Lithuanians,  Estonians  and  Fins — 
has  been  found  the  ancient  literary  lan¬ 
guage  of  India,  the  Sanscrit.  Thus  the 
various  discussions  arising  out  of  the  Fin¬ 
nish  hypothesis  tend  in  a  convenient  de¬ 
gree  to  illustrate  our  remark  above,  with 
reference  to  ethnologic  Isthmi.  Through 
the  Fins  and  the  various  congeners  of 
their  language  and  race  in  Europe,  w'e 
are  brought  most  unexpectedly  lace  to 
face  with  a  great  ethnographical  problem 
on  another  continent — a  language  of 
scarcely  any  importance,  literary,  politi¬ 
cal,  or  commercial — a  language  spoken 
by  less  than  a  million  individuals,  limited 
to  the  fragments  of  a  province,  as  Dr. 
Pritchard,  with  that  astonishing  pre- 
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science  in  snch  matters  which  his  great 
work  displays,  says — “  is  strongly  allied 
to  the  classical  dialect  of  Hindustan 
and  the  analysis  of  the  most  eminent 
philologist  has  now  established  the  sur¬ 
mise  into  a  certainty.  No  doubt  such 
speculations  and  discoveries  give  a  rich 
and  abiding  interest  to  this  science,  and 
they  tend  also  to  bring  peoples  apparent¬ 
ly  most  remote,  peoples  apparently  be¬ 
yond  all  cousinship,  into  immediate  rela¬ 
tionship.  No  parts  of  the  world  are  so 
distant  but  that  they  may  illustrate  each 
other’s  ethnology.  We  have  said,  some¬ 
times  the  ethnologist  will  seem  to  be 
guilty  of  needless  refining,  but  nothing 
18  indifferent  to  him.  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
his  Himalayan  Journal,  says  he  saw 
in  Sikkim  a  child  playing  at  popgun. 
He  says,  “  I  question  whether  the  fa 
miliar  toys  of  different  countries,  in 
their  identity,  is  accidental.  On  the 
lains  of  India,  I  have  seen  men,  for 
ours  together,  flying  what  we  should 
call  children’s  kites.  I  procured  a  .lew’s 
harp  from  Thibet.  These  are  not  the 
amusements  of  savages,  but  of  a  half-civ¬ 
ilized  people,  with  whom  we  have  had 
communic.ation  from  the  earliest  ages. 
The  Ivopehas  play  at  quoits,  using  slate 
for  the  purpose;  the  Highland  game  of 
‘  putting  the  stone,’  ‘  drawing  the  stone,’ 
chess,  dice,  draughts,  punch,  hockey,  bat¬ 
tledore  an<l  shuttlecock,  are  all  Indo- 
Chinese  or  Tartarian  ;  and  no  one  familiar 
with  the  wonderful  instances  of  similarity 
between  monasteries,  ritual  ceremonies, 
attributes,  vestments,  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  recording  the  most  trifling 
analogies  in  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.” 
Speaking  of  the  Iron,  or  Oset  people,  a 
remarkable  race  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Dr.  Latham  says : 

“  How  came  they  in  their  present  seat*  ?  I 
know  of  ho  writer  who  treat*  them  a*  aborig¬ 
inal  to  the  soil ;  indeed,  a  detailed  account  of 
the  opinions  which  have  floated  about  con¬ 
cerning  them,  would,  alone,  fill  a  volume. 
They  have  been  looked  upon  as  Mede*.  as 
Mcde  colonists  placed  in  Caucasus  by  Darius ; 
as  Alans ;  as  Modes  and  Alans  at  once.  Hax- 
thausen,  who  seems  to  have  approached 
them  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  foreign 
origin,  saw  numerous  small  details  in  which 
they  differed  ftom  their  neighbors,  and, 
as  he  thought,  approached  his  own  country¬ 
men.  Tht^  $at  on  MtooU  and  chain,  a  fact 
uKich  alteayc  exciUt  the  epeeulatiom  of  the 
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I  ethnological  traveler,  inetead  of  eitting  Turh 
I faehion.  They  had  their  threshing-floor 
within  the  house.  They  made  cream  in  a 
way  of  their  own,  and  malted  barley.  They 
had  this,  that,  and  the  other  in  way  of  small 
differences,  and  every  thing  peculiar  was  held 
to  be  characteristic,  while  most  of  it  was  made 
to  be  German.” 

These  are  the  points  of  interest  to  the 
ethnological  student — more  to  him  than  a 
coin  to  an  antiquary ;  they  are  hints  of 
the  origin  of  a  race  whose  biVth  and  be¬ 
ing  are  in  darkness.  In  one  of  his  elder 
volumes.  Dr.  Latham  has  started,  what 
we  must  confess  seemed  to  us  at  the 
time,  an  immensely  hyperbolical  ^)aradox, 
namely,  that  of  supposing  an  European 
origin  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Indian  people. 
Paradox  is  eminently  the  vice  of  Dr.  La¬ 
tham,  but  if  the  reader  have  a  taste  for 
this  kind  of  literary  spice — the  para«lox — 
he  will  find  a  sufficiency  in  the  study  of 
ethnology.  Niebuhr  supjmsed  a  (Jerman 
origin  to  Etruscan  civilization,  while  Ja- 
kel  agJiin  supposes  a  Teutonic  origin  to 
the  Latin  language ;  and  both  hypotheses 
have  had  their  defenders,  and  for  the  Ijist 
especially  a  very  considerable  case  has 
lieen  made  out.*  The  volumes  immediat€^ 
ly  l)efore  us,  while  they  do  not  enter  into 
nor  mention  these  topics  and  theories, 
awaken  the  memory  of  them  in  the  minds 
of  those  to  w'honi  they  have  been  familiar. 
The  suspicion  that  inevitably  comes  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  that  the  appar¬ 
ent  infinite  variety  of  ra04?s  is  resolvable 
much  more  readily  into  some  central  stem 
than  many  suppose.  Tried  by  the  tests 
of  modern  philology,  the  vast  numl>er8  of 
the  distinct  Languages  of  the  earth  fa<le 
more  and  more  into  some  few'  j)rimal 
stocks  and  stems,  and  we  wait  with  inter¬ 
est  for  further  elucidations  upon  a  mat¬ 
ter  where  we  are  conscious  that  we  are 
still  only  on  the  border-land  of  observation 
and  discovery. 

But  this  is  indeed  a  large  subject  w'hen 
W'e  permit  ourselves  to  indulge  in  such 
dreams.  One  thing  seems  increasing¬ 
ly  certain,  that  “  the  chissification  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  classification  of  mankind,” 
and  from  two  points  of  vision  ethnograph¬ 
ical  relations  are  affected  by  the  study  ; 
the  first  is  the  very  obvious,  but  fre- 

?;uently  misleading,  etymological  or  w’ord 
verbal)  relation ;  the  second,  not  so  ob¬ 
vious,  but  more  significant,  is  structure — 
grammar — the  true  architecture  of  the 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxzvi.,  1832. 
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Ordinary  readers  are  frequent¬ 
ly  inclined  to  treat  with  a*  measure  of 
contempt  such  speculations;  such,  for 
instance,  as  are  found  in  Mr.  Pocock’s 
remarkable  work,  India  in  Greece.  He 
has  conceived — and  at  least  his  work 
is  startlingly  interesting — that  India  has 
written  its  history  ineffaceably  on  the 
venerable  forms  of  mountains,  seas, 
and  rivers.  lie  thinks  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  centaurs  were  not  myth¬ 
ical,  that  the  Athenian  claim  to  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  grasshopper  was  not  mythi¬ 
cal,  that  the  Autochthons  were  not  mythi¬ 
cal,  that  Cadmus  and  the  dragon’s  teeth 
were  not  mythical ;  and  before  any  reader 
laughs  his  theory  to  scorn,  at  least  he 
should  read  his  book.  With  him  also, 
the  Greek  language  is  a  derivation  from 
the  Sanscrit ;  the  language,  philosophy, 
and  religion  of  Greece,  her  rivers,  her 
mountains,  her  tribes,  her  mysteries,  are 
the  illustrations  of  an  Indian  ancestry, 
and  only  modifications  of  the  great  Fin¬ 
nish  hypothesis.  On  such  a  matter,  Mr. 
Pocook  shall  sj>eak  for  himself;  he  says : 

I 

“  We  must,  then,  candidly  conclude,  that  any 
Greek  proceu  of  etymoloyy  for  eliminating 
potitke  resulte,  it  here  at  fault.  ‘  Profound 
night,’  observes  Mannert,  ‘  rests  on  this  portion 
of  history :  a  single  gleam  of  light  alone 
pierces  the  darkness  which  envelops  it.  On 
one  side  of  the  Pelasgi,  many  tribes  of  the 
Illyrians  practiced  navigation,  as,  for  example, 
the  Pha‘acians  of  the  island  Scheria,  after¬ 
wards  Corcyra.  At  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
existed  long-established  commercial  cities, 
and  artificial  canals  were  seen  at  an  early 
period.  Ever}-  thing  seems  to  intimate  that, 
at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  were  inhabited  by  civilized  com¬ 
munities.’  These  arc  just  conclusions;  but 
they  are  conclusions  not  resulting  from  any 
vague  system  of  etymological  interpretation. 
There  is  one  author,  to  whose  valuable  specu¬ 
lations,  founded  on  a  rare  an<l  well-directed 
sagacity,  I  bear  a  willing  testimony.*  The 
evidences  through  which  I  have  gone,  based 
upon  authorities  totally  different  from  those 
of  the  learned  writer,  have  yet  produced  an 
aggregate  amply  confirming  his  conjectural 
conclusions.  It  is  my  object,  however,  to  form 
that  chain  of  evidence  by  which  alone  the 
rational  mind  can  lay  hold  of  tnith  ;  and  in 
lieu  of  genenilities  and  vague  suggestions,  to 
present  such  corroborative  proof  as  will  amount 
to  historical  fact.  But  before  we  take  another 
step  in  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  of  advantage 
first  to  probe  the  extent  of  our  own  ignorance, 
then  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  former  I  shall 
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endeavor  to  effect  by  a  few  plain  propositions  ; 
the  latter  will  be  found  in  the  process  adopted 
throughout  this  work. 

POSTULATES. 

1.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  names  given  to 

mountains,  rivers,  and  towns  have  some 
meaning. 

2.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  language  of  the 

Name-givers  erpretted  that  meaning. 

3.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  language  of  the 

Name-givers  will  explain  that  meaning. 

Then, 

The  Greeks  dwelt  in  a  land  called  Greece. 

1.  They  named  mountains,  rivers,  towns ; 

which  names  had  a  meaning. 

2.  Their  language  exprewed  that  meaning. 

3.  Their  language  will  explain  that  meaning. 
If  their  language  will  not  explain  that  mean¬ 
ing,  then  they,  the  Greeks,  did  not  give  those 
names,  but  some  other  nation,  speaking  some 
other  language  ;  and  that  other  language  will 
tell  who  that  other  nation  was. 

Now, 

The  Names  given  are  Geographical. 

The  Name-givers  are  Historical. 

Hence, 

The  geography  and  history  of  a  country 
must  he  sought  either  in  the  language  of  the 
Name-givers  of  that  country,  or  in  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  language  of  the  Name-givers  of  that 
country. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  Grecian  geography. 

As  a  Greek,  let  me  translate  Stympha — I 
can  not.  Dodona  —  I  can  not.  Cambunii 
Montes — I  can  not.  Hellopes  —  I  can  not 
Aithices,  Bodon — I  can  not.  Chaonia,  Cros 
stea,  Ithaca — I  can  not.  Phocis,  Locri,  Magne  • 
sia,  Thesprotia — I  can  not.  Corinthos,  Ossa, 
Acamania  —  I  can  not.  Arcadia,  Achaia, 
Beeotia,  Elis,  Larissa — I  can  not. 

The  terminations  iotis  and  tis  (occurring 
four  times  in  the  province  of  Thessaly  only), 
I  can  not.  Mount  Tymphe,  Othrys,  Pharsalus, 
I  can  not.  What  then  can  I  do  ?  If  it  be 
said  that  certain  of  these  people  or  certain  of 
these  places  were  named  from  men,  called 
Chaonus,  Ithacus,  Magnes,  Thesprotus,  Cor- 
inthus,  Acaman,  Pharsalus,  Bceotus,  then, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  these  names  ? 

Surely  an  Englishman  can  tell  the  meaning 
of  Smith,  Brown,  Wood,  John's-son,  Green, 
Black,  etc.,  and  though  Good,  Shepherd, 
Wiseman,  Lamb,  may  have  no  particle  of 
the  qualities  which  once  gave  these  titles, 
the  fact  can  not  be  done  away  with,  that  the 
names  are  English,  and  they  may  be  explained 
in  English.  A  similar  process  will  deal  with 
foreign  names  found  in  this  country — they 
must  of  course  be  sought  for  in  a  foreign  Ian- 
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^uage.  Wis  are,  then,  ignorant,  let  u»  not  dmy 
tt,  ^  the  eimple  meaning  of  the  name  of  nearly 
every  place  in  Greece  ;  and  yet  ve  flatter  our- 
eelree  that  we  are  writing  what  we  call  Claetical 
Oeographiet,  and  Grecian  HUtoriee.  But  now 
mark  the  perilous  position  to  which  this  ad¬ 
mission  will  reduce  us.  If  we,  through  either 
the  vanity  or  the  imorance  of  Greeks,  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  original  import  of  the 
geographical  nomenclature  of  Greece,  then  are 
we  ec^ually  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  if  our  Grecian  informants  have  not,  with 
historical  facts,  given  us  the  full  value  of  hie- 
torieal  namee. 

What  I  have  now  to  show  is,  that  they  have 
given  us  those  names;  but  as  those  names 
have  no  ligniflcation  attached,  they  are  his¬ 
torically,  as  the  earliest  map  of  Greece  is  geo¬ 
graphically,  worthless ;  nay  more,  they  have 
led,  and  still  lead  us,  astray.  They  have  told 
us  of  Pelasgoi  wnd  Pelargoi,  and  forthwith 
our  literati  expend  their  energies  upon  prob¬ 
lems  impossible  of  solution  with  the  feeble 
means  at  their  disposal.  They  attempt  to 
draw  from  the  Greet  language,  a  language  not 
in  existence  at  the  Pelasgian  settlement  of 
Hellas,  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Pelas¬ 
gian* — a  proceu  similar  to  an  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  the  Saxons,  hy  the  sole  aid  of  the 
English  language. 

What  then,  having  confessed  our  ignorance 
of  men  and  things  in  the  olden  times  of  Greece, 
that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelasgian  race — 
what  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Simply  to  refer  to 
the  Pelasgian,  instead  of  the  Gr^  language, 
for  solid  information  in  lieu  of  fabulous  com¬ 
mentary.  Is  that  language  still  in  existence  f 
It  is.  It  is  the  Sanscrit,  lioth  pure,  and  in  the 
Pali  dialect ;  sometimes  partaking  of  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  Cashmirean,  and  very 
often  of  the  structure  and  vocables  of  the  old 
Persian.*  But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  your 
proof  of  this  f  My  proof  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  that  can  be  imagined ;  a  proof  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical ;  estilblishing  identity 
of  nomenclature  in  the  old  and  new  country 
of  the  Greek  settlers,  and  acquiring  the  pow¬ 
er,  by  this  language,  of  restoring  to  plain 
common  sense  the  absurdities  of  the  w'hole 
circle  of  Greek  literature,  from  Hesiod  and  the 
Logographers  downwanls.  Of  these,  ample 
evidences  will  be  given  as  I  proceed.  These 
are  large  claims;  but  not  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  I  shall  proceed  to  illus¬ 
trate  these  propositions  by  geographical  evi¬ 
dence,  }>eginning  with  an  account  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  source  of  the  Pelasgi.” 

We  have  referred  slightly  to  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  study;  namely, 
that  fre^ently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fins 
and  the  Lappes,  similarity  of  language  is 
associated  with  dissimilarity  of  physical 

*  The  Thibetan  likewise  will  be  found  a  valuable 
aid. 
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form.  The  study,  in  fact,  reconstructs 
the  populaUon  of  the  ethnographical  area, 
and  holds  a  lamp  over  the  various  areas 
of  connection  in  the  field  occupied  by  one 
great  people.  Intrusive  populations  are 
discovered  to  have  displaced  a  large  mass 
here  and  there ;  and  then  very  frequently 
we  find  with  the  like  people  at  the  ex¬ 
tremes  a  people  altogether  unlike  in  the 
center.  It  has  been  w'ell  said  that  the 
most  powerful  n.ations  are  the  most  hete¬ 
rogeneous  ;  the  purest  populations  seem 
to  bo  those  who  have  been  left  behind  or 
forgotten  in  the  strife  of  the  world ;  the 
Basques,  the  Lapnes,  the  Poles,  the  Fris¬ 
ians,  or  such  people  in  our  own  country  as 
the  Cornish  and  perhaps  the  Manx.  They 
have  l)een  placed  in  positions  unfavorable 
for  action  in  and  with  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
their  own  character,  physiognomy,  and 
language.  Then,  sometimes,  comes  the 
occasion  when  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
separated  through  many  ages,  find  means 
to  assert  their  community  of  ideas,  and  thus 
is  proclaimed  political  unity.  In  some¬ 
thing  like  this  the  great  mo<lern  theory 
of  Panslavism  has  its  origin,  and  the  eth¬ 
nologist  thinks  that  political  relationship 
is  much  more  affected  by  the  sentiment 
common  to  numbers  of  the  same  race, 
than  even  by  topogrm)hical  or  geographi¬ 
cal  conditions.  Dr.  Latham  says : 

“  When  we  consider  how  small  is  the  number 
of  the  Basques,*  the  only  present  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  It)erian  class,  and  that  their 
preservation  to  the  present  time  is  mainly  due 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  their  occu¬ 
pancy  of  a  stronghold  in  the  Pj'renees,  a  new 
series  of  facts  is  suggested.  The  likelihood  of 
stocks  now  extinct  having  once  existed  pre¬ 
sents  itself ;  and  with  it,  a  fresh  question. 

The  same  suggestion  arises  when  we  look  at 
the  country  occupied  by  the  intrusive  families 
of  the  Osmanlis  and  the  Majiars  of  Rumelia 


*  The  Basques  inhabit  three  provinces  in  Spain,  sixty 
miles  long  by  fifty  in  breadth,  and  number  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  We  once 
traveled  in  their  country — heard  their  language, 
and  brought  home  a  Basque  New  Testament  as  a 
curiosity,  which  we  doubt  if  a  man  in  the  United 
States  can  read  and  translate.  No  one  not  a  native 
Basque,  we  were  told,  can  learn  the  language. 
The  Ba^ues  have  a  legend  concerning  the  Pic  du- 
Uidi,  one  of  the  highest  snow-dad  peaks  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which  we  raw  in  full  view  from  the  dty 
of  Pau,  which  is,  that  Satan,  desiring  to  learn 
the  Basque  language,  sat  for  six  months  on  this 
peak  listening  to  its  sounds,  and  In  his  convulsive 
efforts  to  pronounce  it  split  the  mountain  top  in 
twain ;  hence  the  name.  Pic  du-Midl— Editob  or 
rax  EcLXcnc. 
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and  Hungary.  The  populations  here  are  com¬ 
paratively  new-comers;  yet  it  was  no  unin- 
hal>ited  tracts  that  they  appropriated.  Who 
was  there  before  them  ?  Perhaps  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  of  the  stocks  now  existing.  Per¬ 
haps  a  wholly  different  family,  now  extinct. 

Again — the  displacements  effected  by  the 
different  European  populations,  one  with 
another,  have  l^en  enormous.  Sec  how  the 
Saxons  overran  England,  the  Romans  Spain 
and  Gaul.  How  do  we  know  that  some  small 
stock  was  not  annihilated  here  t  History,  it 
may  be  said,  tells  us  the  contrary.  From  his¬ 
tory  we  Icam  that  all  the  ancient  Spaniards 
were  allied  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Ba8(;ues,  all 
Gaul  to  those  of  the  Bretons,  all  England  to 
those  of  the  Welsh.  Granted.  But  what  does 
history  tell  us  about  Bavaria,  Styria,  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Po,  or  Ancient  Tlmu;e  ?  In  all  these 
parts  the  present  population  is  known  to  be 
recent,  and  the  oUfer  known  next  to  not  at  all. 
7’Ae  reeonstruetion  of  the  original  populationi 
of  $ueh  areoi  a*  thete  u  one  of  the  higheet  proi- 
leme  in  ethnology.  To  what  did  they  belong, 
an  existing  stock  more  widely  extended  than 
now,  or  a  fresh  stock  altogether  ? 

Jfy  ovn  belief  ie  that  the  number  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  etoehe  for  lehieh  there  ie  an  amount  of 
evidence  tu^ient  to  make  their  extinction  a 
reatonable  doctrine,  ie  Ueo — tuo  and  no  more  ; 
and,  even  with  these,  the  doctrine  of  their  ex¬ 
tinction  is  only  reaeonable. 

a.  The  old  Etruscans  are  the  first  of  these ; 

h.  The  Pelasgi  the  second. 

Each  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

I  have  used  the  word  extinction.  I  must 
now  qualify  it ;  reminding  the  reader  that  this 
very  qualification  introduces  a  new  and  diffi¬ 
cult  subject.  Extinction  often  meane  no  more 
than  the  abolition  of  the  outward  and  vieible 
eigne  of  ethnological  difference.  A  negro  mar-  I 
lie  a  white.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  generation,  as  the  case  may  be,  his 
descendant  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
white  man.  Yet  the  negro  blood  is  not  ex¬ 
tinguished.  It  exists,  though  in  a  small  pro¬ 
portion. 

Again,  a  Comishman  loses  his  native  lan¬ 
guage  and  speaks  English  as  his  mother 
tongue.  3f&ny  generations  before  he  did  this 
he  differed  from  the  Englishman  in  speech 
only.  Is  his  British  blood  extinguished  t 
No.  The  chief  sign  of  it  has  been  lost.  That 
is  all. 

So  that — 

Stocke  may  intermix,  and — 

Stoeke  may  loee  their  eharacterietice. 

Now  both  these  phenomena  are  eminently 
common  in  European  ethnology ;  and  this  is 
what  we  expect  from  history.  Two  popula¬ 
tions,  the  Roman  and  the  German,  have  more 
than  doubled  their  original  areas.  Were  all 
the  old  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  in  the  countries  that  they  appropriated, 
put  to  the  sword  ?  We  hope  and  believe  the 
contrary.  In  most  cases  we  know  they  were 
VOL.  LX.— NO.  8 


not.  Sometimes  tliere  was  intermarriage 
This  produced  intermixture.  Sometimes  the 
language,  religion,  laws,  and  habits  of  the 
conquerors  were  adopted  by  the  conquered. 
This  was  a  loss  of  characteristics.  So  far 
greater  than  the  influences  of  all  the  other 
populations  of  Europe  have  been  those  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Itomans,  (to  which,  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  we  must  add  the 
Turks,)  that  for  nearly  half  Europe,  whenever 
the  question  will  be  one  of  great  intermixture 
the  basis  will  be  Keltic,  Il)eric,  or  Sarmatian 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  Itomans  or  Germans 
for  the  source  of  the  superadded  elements.” 

Hence,  from  observations  like  these, 
arises  the  difficulty  of  generalizing  the 
races  into  varieties.  How  shall,  how 
can  the  division  he* made;  nearness  de¬ 
ceives,  as  well  as  distance ;  what  are  the 
areas  between  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon ; 
the  Hindoo  and  the  Tartar ;  the  Polyne¬ 
sian  and  the  South  American  ?  Some  of 
those  races  w'bich  seem  most  distant  from 
each  other  really  are  suspected,  by  com¬ 
petent  observers,  to  be  very  near ;  there 
may  bo  great  nearness  in  latitude,  but 
great  distance  in  race ;  and  great  near¬ 
ness  in  race,  and  distance  in  latitude. 
All  the  present  divisions  of  ethnology  are 
idle ;  they  do  not  express  facts.  In  illus¬ 
tration  or  this,  we  may  inquire  if  British 
geology  includes  almost  every  variety  of 
strata,  how  many  varieties  of  human 
strata  are  here  ?  Wo  are  brought,  in  all 
these  studies,  to  the  review  of  the  disturb¬ 
ing  forces  in  the  populations  of  past  ages, 
among  the  races  or  Europe.  The  Turk 
has  been  the  greatest  material  conqueror 
and  disturber  “of  things  physical  by 
physical  force.  ’  They  have  had  no  effect 
upon  literature  or  art,  for  they  themselves 
have  had  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  their 
deeds  have  been  the  result  of  physical  and 
geographical  conditions.  Dr.  Latham  says, 
indeed :  “  It  is  no  fanciful  imagination  to 
say  that  the  areas  of  the  great  conquering 
nations  of  the  world  are  as  definitely 
bounded  by  certain  lines  of  latitude  as 
are  those  of  climate ;  and  that  such  areas 
give  us  zones  of  conquest  and  subjuga¬ 
tion  as  truly  as  the  temperate  or  frigid 
give  us  zones  of  climate.”  Sometimes  we 
think  ethnolomsts  make  far  too  much  of 
this.  Dr.  I.«atham  says,  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us :  “  If  the  unity  of  a  country  depend 
on  so  slight  a  onestion  as  that  or  the 
head-quarters  of  tne  government,  it  is  a 
very  tottering  fabric there  may  be 
great  unity  of  sentiment  in  the  ideas  of  a 
23 
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people,  but  if  they  are  not  able  to  localize 
themselves  on  some  spot,  not  only  sacred 
by  tradition  but  convenient  for  communi¬ 
cation,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  will  lack 
all  efficiency  and  almost  all  energy  ;  and 
hence,  ethnology  may  be  not  inappr(mri- 
ately  described  as  moral  geography.  The 
man  is  indeed  the  soul,  but  placed  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  or  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
even  the  soul  dwindles  and  pines,  and 
presently  almost  ceases  to  be  known  as 
soul. 

Thus,  into  the  consideration  of  the 
varying  races  of  mankind,  comes  the 
important  consideration  of  what  we 
may  call,  w'e  think,  not  inappropriately, 
Ethnological  Dynamics — the  inquiry  into 
those  forces,  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  them  which  have  effected  the  most 
considerable  changes  in  human  condi¬ 
tions  and  character.  The  human  body 
is,  like  a  machine,  beneath  the  operation 
of  varying  powers ;  all  things  about  us 
influence  us :  hence  the  Laplander  is 
what  he  is  because  he  has  never  kept 
himself  in  the  degree  of  temperature 
necessary  for  the  development  of  physical 
life :  hence  we  notice  the  federal  action 
and  reaction  of  natural  and  civil  history 
upon  each  other  ;  hence  the  variations 
of  physical  character  are  the  cause  of 
the  variations  of  moral  history  ;  and  we 
can  not  long  disconnect  anthropology — 
wliich  is  the  history  of  man  as  the  animal 
— from  ethnology,  wdiich  is  the  history 
of  man  in  moral  relations — his  costume, 
his  dwellings,  his  cities,  and  his  legisla¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Knox,  indeed,  a  shrewd 
observer,  but  a,  very  partial  and  intol¬ 
erant  one,  maintains  that  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  never  affect  the  human 
character.  lie  maintains  that  man  is 
organically  divided  into  really  distinct 
races,  and  that  thus  the  vaiieties  can  not 
touch  each  other.  No  doubt,  in  some 
way,  all  things  press  on  man.  The 
ethnologist  has  to  consider  the  intensity 
of  the  djTiamical  force.  In  man  physical 
changes  and  philological  changes  go  on 
at  different  rates  ;  and  we  may  inquire  | 
into  the  change  of  a  body,  and  the  j 
change  of  a  language ;  and  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  possible  to  submit  the  very 
history  of  the  change  to  the  test  of  a 
diagram.  Consider  what  modifies  form, 
latitude,  dimate,  food,  clothing ;  consider  i 
what  modifies  language,  changes  of  a  I 
moral  nature,  new  wants,  new  objects  of  I 
vision  and  of  thought ;  and  thus,  how  I 
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easy  would  it  be  to  conceive  two  courses 
of  migration  producing  two  different 
dynamical  forces.  Hence  we  have  :  </. 
The  organic  or  Maritime  element — the 
neighborhood  of  seas  and  rivers.  Wo 
have  already  quoted  Dr.  Arnold’s  words  ; 
and  Julius  Hare  says  that  it  has  been  an 
essential  condition  in  the  civilization  of 
nations.  All  history  shows  Europe,  the 
most  imperial  quarter  of  the  globe,  lies 
in  the  closest  neighborhood  to  the  so.a. 
Compare  its  miles  of  seaboard  with 
Africa  and  Asia :  thus  Greece  the  most 
noble  and  enterprising  of  the  ancient 
nations,  and  thus  England  the  most 
glorious  of  the  moderns,  h.  Then  w'e 
have  the  Continental  element — the  region 
in  w'hich  life  is  more  intense,  but  less 
plastic,  and  in  which  all  things  present  a 
more  wild,  and  vivid,  an^  luxuriant 
appearance,  c.  And  then  we  have  the 
Climatologic — whence  is  developed  the 
scenery,  and  the  body,  and  the  language, 
just  as  Italian  song  is  connected  with  tlio 
full  Italian  throat  and  mouth,  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  words,  grow  greatly  out 
of  circumstances  favorable  to  respira¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  Odys¬ 
seys  and  Iliads  are  the  inspiration  of  the 
sun — the  Edda  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
ice.  Nations  do  print  themselves  in  their 
literature  very  obviously.  Poems  are  the 
types  of  mind,  but  they  are  all  impressed 
by  the  various  climatologic  influences  of 
the  country  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded. 

But  topics  like  these  call  uj)  a  long 
range  of  observations  and  inquiries  im¬ 
possible  to  follow  now,  to  trace  -  back  the 
origins  of  the  various  peoples  of  Europe 
to  certain  mountain  chains,  the  loo.al 
seats  of  their  original  existence.  A  poet¬ 
ical  license  has  dealt  with  this  question, 
and  has  made  the  Caucasus  to  be  the  rev¬ 
erent  home  of  the  first  fathers  of  our 
race.  Later  and  more  sober  thought  has 
assigned,  at  a  comparatively  late  period, 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race  to  a 
region  situated  in  some  wide  valleys 
abounding  with  vegetable  and  animal 
productions.  Traveling  back  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Wliewell’s  Law,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  we  find  men  collected  in 
great  numbers,  not  on  the  high  and 
barren  tracts  of  the  e.arth,  but  on  the 
banks  and  estuaries  of  rivers,  affording 
secure  havens  on  the  sea,  and  the  means 
of  communication  wnth  inland  countries. 

But  all  these  questions  revolve  round 
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that  wliich  gives  to  them  intense  practical 
interest  and  importance.  We  have  said, 
some  paragraphs  back,  that  ideas  are  the 
property  of  races  ;  “  and  now,”  says  Dr. 
Latham,  “  in  our  times,  nationality,  as 
such,  has  become  a  definite  doctrine  ; 
and  men  proclaim  themselves  Germans, 
or  Sclavonians,  not  so  much  on  the 
stiength  of  any  specific  grievance,  as  on 
a  definite  consciousness  that  their  exist¬ 
ing  relations  are  artificial  and  unnatural, 
lienee  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
moral  dynamical  element  in  race,  even 
superior  to  that  which  arises  from  either 
the  maritime,  the  continental,  or  climato¬ 
logical  element.”  Dr.  Latham  has,  with 
his  large  knowledge,  attempted  sharply 
to  define  the  distinctions  of  peoples  :  but 
with  all  its  value,  the  book  is  confused ; 
the  historic  incidents  are  all  important, 
as  giving  intimations  of  the  dispositions 
of  race  and  their  struggles  against  each 
other,  but  neither  the  dissertation  upon 
the  race,  nor  the  description  of  its 
history,  is  so  given  as  to  be  interesting  to 
the  general  reader. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  live  in 
times  when  the  marks  and  impulses  of 
whole  races  have  asserted  themselves  verv 
distinctly.  The  struggles  of  Schamyl  il¬ 
lustrate  this ;  and  that  remarkable,  but 
comparatively  little  known,  y>henomenon 
of  modem  times,  the  rise  of  Muridism ; 
of  which  indeed  Schainvl  w'as  the  warlike 
apostle  and  preacher.  I'he  great  collisions 
and  battles  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia, 
in  our  day  are  very  much  the  result  of 
nice,  instincts,  and  distinctions.  ^Muridism 
with  all  its  consequences,  in  the  wild  feats 
of  its  apostle,  was  the  action  of  Moham¬ 
medan  rationalism,  ending  in  Mohammed¬ 
an  purit.anism.  To  a  like  instinctive  prin¬ 
ciple  is  to  be  traced  the  long  course  of 
Caucasian  wars  ;  to  the  same  human  ele¬ 
ments,  the  struggles  in  Italy,  and  it  is  a 
grave  and  serious  question,  how'  far  the 
dispositions  of  just  government  and  polit¬ 
ical  equity  can  be  arranged  without  a 
know'ledge  of,  and  conformity  to,  the  pri¬ 
mary  wants  and  distinctions  of  peoples. 
We  wish  Dr.  Latham  had  with  greater 
firmness,  and  less  refinement,  attempteil 
the  exposition  of  these  principles.  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  preface  deals  so  fully  with 
this  matter,  that  we  may  quote  ft.  He 
says : 

“  1.  Of  roM,  BO  far  as  it  means  an  original 
and  inherent  differt*nce  in  the  way  of  superior¬ 
ity  or  inferiority  between  one  aggregate  of 


human  l»cings  and  another,  I  know  nothing. 

I  take  things  as  I  find  them  now ;  and,  from 
the  present  state  of  things,  argue  backwards. 

I  come  to  no  l>eginning.  Indeed,  what  is 
inciuit  by  the  term  is  not  easily  understood. 
It  is  probable  that  no  two  writere  give  it  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  meaning.  It  is  certain  that 
very  few'  of  those  who  use  it  begin  with  a  de¬ 
finition  of  it.  By  some  authorities  ethnology 
is  called  the  science  of  races  ;  but  as  long  as 
the  meaning  of  the  main  term  itself  is  un¬ 
steady,  the  definition  is  no  definition  at  all. 
The  word,  however,  is  one  which  the  present 
writer,  even  elsewhere,  ha.s  rarely  had  recourse 
to.  lie  has  avoided  it  when  he  can,  and  has 
done  w'ell  enough,  in  numerous  works  on  eth¬ 
nological  subjects,  w'ithout  it.  If  he  has  used 
it  occasionally,  he  does  so  inadvertently.  If 
an  original  difiTerence  mean  any  thing,  it 
means  a  difiTerence  of  «peciet.  If  there  can  Ihj 
no  original  difference,  the  term  variety  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go 
further  on  the  point.  Even  by  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  original  specific 
differences,  Europe  is  admitted  to  be  nearly 
homogeneous.  Such  l)eing  the  case,  the  fact 
to  which  attention  is  drawn  is  this  :  that  for 
nine  tenths  of  Europe  the  blood  can  be  proved 
to  have  liecome  mixed  within  the  historical 
period ;  and  for  two  thirds  of  the  remainder 
It  can  fairly  be  inferred  to  have  been  so  at 
the  period  not  very  long  liefore  it.  Dififerent 
bre^  (to  borrow  a  term  from  the  zoologists 
proper)  there  are.  Different  epeeiet  may  or 
may  not  exist.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  this  question  when  the  naturalists 
have  agreed  as  to  what  the  term  species  may 
mean. 

“  Other  generalizations  are  also  impugned. 
Able — very  able — men  have  written  about  the 
antagonism  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  fami¬ 
lies  of  mankind.  But  what  if  the  Turks  have 
always  lieen  in  Europe  ?  Wliat  if  countries 
so  far  west  as  Lower  Austria  and  Bavaria  were 
once,  to  a  great  extent,  Turk  ?  Reasons  for 
believing  that  this  was  really  the  case  are 
given  in  the  sequel. 

“  Able  men,  too,  have  written  on  what  may 
l>e  called  the  missions  of  certain  populations, 
for  example,  the  Sclavonic.  The  Sclaves 
have  done  little  hitherto  in  history ;  therefore 
they  have  a  great  part  to  play .  in  the  future. 
What  if  a  thousand  years  ago  they  had  done 
much  ?  What  if  half  Germany  be  Sclavonic  ? 

**  2.  That  more  than  one  nationality  is 
grievously  wronged  and  cruelly  oppressed  is 
assumed.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  write  a  book  7 
But  it'  is  one  thing  for  a  nation  which  was 
once  powerful  and  dominant,  and  which  treat¬ 
ed  other  nations  just  as,  at  the  present  moment, 
it  complains  of  being  treated  itself,  to  claim 
an  independent  recognition  for  itself;  another 
thing  for  it  to  claim  the  restitution  of -its  old 
dominion  and  prerogative.  The  claim  that  it 
should  have  good  government,  self-govern¬ 
ment,  or,  at  least,  the  government  that  v/na 
promised  to  it  on  certain  occasions,  is  valid. 
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The  claim  that  it  should  regain  its  old  power 
of  goYeming  others  is  less  so.  That  the  two 
may  coincide  is  true.  A  may  wish  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  with  B,  just  as  decidedly  as  B 
wishes  to  incorporate  A.  But  the  rote  of  A 
must  be  taken  on  the  matter,  and,  by  no 
means,  be  determined  by  either  the  aspirations 
or  the  evidence  of  B. 

“  ‘  Emancipate  us  I'  is  the  reasonable  cry. 
^  Strengthen  us  by  the  incorporation  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  in  order  that  we  may  de¬ 
fend  our  independence,’  is  an  unreasonable 
one. 

“  The  thorough  recognition  of  this  difference 
has  made  me,  more  than  once,  follow  my  con¬ 
victions  rather  than  my  impulses. 

“  Between  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  the 
feeling  which  its  friends  call  a  spirit  of  reform, 
and  its  enemies  the  revolutionary  or  democratic 
impulse,  1  have  drawn -a  broad  distinction. 
The  most  homogeneous  nation  in  the  world 
may  be  revolutionary.  For  the  feeling  of  na¬ 
tionality  a  national  antagonism  is  required. 
The  two  are  often  (in  most  cases  of  late,  they 
have  been  generally)  mixed  in  their  operation. 
In  all  such  cases  each  has  injured  the  other. 

By  means  of  this  confusion,  along  with 
the  undue  extension  of  old  claims,  incalculable 
injury  has  been  done  to  more  than  one  good 
cause.  And  it  will  continue  to  be  done.  It 
is  easy  for  a  writer  who  has  a  minimum  of 
either  national  or  political  grievances  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  moderation  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
England  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  reason¬ 
able  and  an  enlightened  country.  Yet  w'hat 
Englishman  will  say  that,  under  the  conditions 
of  a  Pole,  a  Qreek,  or  even  a  North  American, 
he  would  not  act  as  they  do  ? 

“  If  treaties  and  diplomacy  are  here  made 
light  of  in  the  foUowmg  pages— or  rather,  if 
they  are  ignored — it  is  not  b^use  the  writer 
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thinks  them  useless.  They  act  as  checks. 
They  serve  as  ballast.  They  are  valuable  as 
landmarks.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  that 
complex  of  antecedents  which  form  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  mould  the  feelings  of  the  generation 
that  lives  under  their  effects.  As  such,  they 
are  powers  in  determining  the  character  of 
sentiment.  But  here  they  cease  to  act  as 
forces.  The  only  real  forces  are  the  wills,  the 
sinews,  and  the  intelligence  of  so  many  actors 
under  such  or  such  circumstances.  That  these 
should  be  r^ulated  by  a  certain  respect  for 
certain  antecedents  is  right  and  proper.  But 
if  they  are  not  so  regulated,  they  must  In* 
taken  as  they  are.  They  are  the  only  efficient 
causes  that  history  recognizes.” 

After  all,  we  greatly  fear  that  state¬ 
ments  like  these,  and  perhaps  such  remarks 
as  w'e  may  have  ventured  to  indulge  in,  in 
this  paper,  may  perhaps  convey  the  idea 
of  a  variety  in  race  on  which  we  should  be 
far  from  a  disposition  to  insist.  That  a 
substantial  moral  variety  exists,  either  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere,  we  are  far  from 
thinkmg.  Man  is  one  and  the  same  in  his 
moral  nature,  we  believe,  alike  in  the  arc¬ 
tic  and  tropic  climes.  The  difference  is 
very  wide,  we  know  in  our  own  country, 
between  John  Howard  and  Thurtell ;  be- 
tw'een  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mrs.  Manning ;  be¬ 
tween  a  Whitechapel  pickpocket  and  a 
ragged-school  teacher.  But  we  suppose 
few  doubt  that  there  is  a  substantial 
point  of  moral  unity  and  agreement,  al¬ 
though  it  shows  itself  in  the  prerogative 
of  goodness  in  the  one,  and  only  in  a  sad 
prerogative  of  evil  in  the  other. 
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P  There  is  something  in  human  affairs 
even  more  terrible  than  Death  itself — 
namely,Disappearance :  the  sodden  snatch- 
mg  away  of  a  man  from  amidst  his  fellow 
creatures,  who  either  know  not  what  to 
think  of  the  matter,  or  who  have  a  score 
of  elucidations  to  offer,  not  one  of  which 
is  in  the  least  degree  satisfactorw  Com¬ 
pared  with  death,  indeed,  such  tilings  are 
uncommon,  yet,  probably,  there  are  few 
.of  my  elder  readers  within  whose  per¬ 
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sonal  knowledge  something  of  this  nature 
has  not  occurred.  At  all  events,  we 
have  all  read  of  such  things,  and  been 
affected  by  them  more  than  by  any  other 
species  of  narration,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  ghost-stories,  which  are 
scarcely  more  mysterious,  and  are  open 
to  objections  on  the  score  of  credibihtjy. 
How  strangely  that  episode  strikes  us,  in 
the  Life  of  Grimaldi,  where  his  brother, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  comes  to 
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the  stage-door  of  the  theater  to  see  him, 
and  after  a  promise  of  meeting  him  that 
night  at  supper,  disappears  thenceforth 
and  for  ever.  I  remember  little  of  the 
book  besides  that  incident,  \i’hich  stands 
out  with  strange  distinctness  among  the 
Clown’s  reverses  and  successes,  and  the 
poor  tinsel  of  theatrical  life. 

Even  about  inanimate  objects  that 
have  been  suddenly  removed  from  human 
ken,  there  hangs  some  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  about  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  filched  from  Lord  Thurlow’s  house 
in  Ormond  street,  and  cast  into  nobody 
knows  what  melting-pot — made  “  gold- 
soup”  of  for  nobody  knows  whose  benefit ! 
I  don’t  feel  nearly  so  interested  about 
that  Chancellor’s  Seal  which  foolish 
James  II.  cast  into  the  Thames,  in  ma¬ 
licious  hope  of  interrupting  public  busi¬ 
ness,  because  that  was  fished  up  and 
found. 

What  a  terrible  thing,  again,  is  a  lost 
ship  ;  how  much  worse  than  any  ship- 
ipreck,  which  tells  its  own  tale  in  spars, 
and  fragments,  and  drowned  men  cAst  on 
shore !  A  ship  that  leaves  its  port,  and 
is  perhaps  “  spoken  with”  once  or  tM’ice, 
and  then  is  no  more  seen  or  heard  of ; 
one,  that  not  only  never  reaches  its 
haven,  but  meets  with  we  know  not  what 
fate.  We  can  not  even  say  of  her  as  of 
that  great  ship,  which,  lying  on  a  calm 
day  in  front  of  a  populous  town,  suddenly 
heeled  over  and  went  to  the  bottom : 
“  Down  went  the  Royal  George,  with  all 
her  crew  complete.”  She  may  have  been 
blown  up,  for  all  that  we  know.  She 
m.ay  have  been  borne  northward  by  some 
hitherto  unknown  current,  and  imprisoned 
in  adamantine  icebergs,  and  all  her  crew 
have  petrified.  She  may  have  been  carried 
to  the  tropics,  and  been  becalmed  for 
months,  and  rotted,  men  and  timbers  ;  or 
in  some  island  in  those  dark  purple 
spheres  of  sea,  her  people  and  their  pro¬ 
geny  may  still  exist,  out  off  for  ever  from 
old  associations,  familiar  fifmes,  and  home, 
with  her  planks  laid  in  the  coral  caves, 
never  more  to  bear  human  freight. 
What  a  shudder  still  comes  over  us 
when  we  remember  the  President  1 
What  a  weird  and  awful  mystery  lies 
still  about  those  explorers  of  the  North, 
although  we  know  that  they  be  dead, 
and  may  see  at  any  time  in  Greenwich 
Hospital  their  last  tokens.  There  is 
scarce  a  ghastlier  sight,  to  my  thinking, 
than  that  little  heap  of  tarnished  silver 


forks,  abandoned  in  those  far-away  icy 
solitudes.  What  despair  must  have  been 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  left  them 
there,  and  pushed  on,  God  alone  knows 
whither  ! 

Of  all  the  evil  things  that  were  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  Rad  Old  Times,  it  seems  to 
me  the  Press-gang  must  have  been  the 
worst.  Conceive  the  misery  that  it  must 
needs  have  caused  in  humble  homes :  the 
bread  winner  suddenly  carried  off,  and 
the  wife  and  children  not  only  made  des¬ 
titute,  but  harrowed  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  dead.  There  was  no  alacrity 
in  consolation  among  the  officers  of  his 
majesty’s  tenders  ;  the  kidnapped  wretch 
might  be  able  to  communicate  his  posi¬ 
tion,  or  he  might  not.  A  state  of  things 
less  endurable  than  even  the  recruiting  in 
Poland,  in  as  far  as  the  horror  of  what 
may  be  exceeds  the  pang  of  the  misfor¬ 
tune  that  is. 

The  imagination  magnifies  the  unknown 
evil.  I  well  remember  the  state  into 
which  the  public  school  where  I  was  edu- 
j  cated  was  thrown,  one  fine  morning,  by 
the  intelligence  that  Bilkins  major  had 
been  sent  away  in  the  night ;  had  been 
carried  off  home,  or  elsewhere,  and  was 
never  more  to  return  to  pursue  his  classi¬ 
cal  studies.  The  previous  day  he  had 
construed  his  Greek  with  his  usual  in¬ 
felicity  ;  had  distinguished  himself  at  foot¬ 
ball  as  much  as  ever ;  had  added  the 
ordinary  amount  to  his  tick  at  the  pastry¬ 
cook’s — and  yet,  behold  he  w'as  Gone! 
What  had  he  done  ?  What  Aar^he  done, 
to  be  withdrawn  with  such  excessive 
suddenness  from  the  midst  of  his  fellow- 
sinners?  Not  even  Bilkins  minor,  his 
brother,  could  tell  us  that.  We  lingered 
about  in  knots  all  da^,  discussing  his  pos¬ 
sible  crime  ;  and  if  it  was  the  object  of 
our  head-master  to  hush  matters  up  by 
this  secret  method  of  ejection,  that  object 
was  certainly  not  attained.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  I  dare  not  say  how  long, 
a  certain  weird  and  appalling  mystery 
clings  ^o  Bilkins,  with  whom  I  have  no 
acquaintance,  but  whom  I  meet  going 
about  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  outward  appear¬ 
ance  a  very  ordinary  bainnster.  The 
particular  offense  that  caused  his  abrupt 
departure  from  school  was  never  known, 
although  it  must  surely  have  been  one  of 
those  which  we  imputed  to  hhn.  If  not, 
it  must  have  been  Original  Sin  indeed — 
pure  Bilkinsism. 

In  1 723,  a  gentleman  named  Annesley 
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was  expected  by  his  friends  from  Rotter¬ 
dam,  to  arrive  in  London  by  a  certain 
vessel,  in  which,  he  wrote,  he  had 
already  secured  a  berth.  On  his  non- 
appearance,  a  search  was  instituted  among 
the  shipping  in  the  Thames  ;  the  craft 
which  he  had  described  was  boarded,  and 
the  captain  —  one  Philip  Roche  —  and 
crew  examined.  They  denied  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  such  a  person.  There  was 
nothing  to  disprove  this  except  Mr.  An- 
nesley’s  letter,  which  gave,  however, 
such  details  as  jt  was  impossible  to  mis¬ 
take.  Upon  a  representation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  vessel  was  placed 
under  surveillance,  and  the  letters  sent 
by  the  suspected  persons  were  opened  on 
their  passage  through  the  post.  A  com¬ 
munication  from  Roche  to  his  wife  fur¬ 
nished  the  clew  to  quite  a  labyrinth  of 
n.iutical  crime.  In  his  early  career,  this 
wretch  had  driven  a  tolerable  trade  by 
sinking  ships  M^hich  he  had  previously 
insured  beyond  their  value  ;  but  having 
been  appointed  mate  to  a  trader  bound  for 
Cape  IJreton,be  had  mutinied  with  others 
of  the  crew,  and  thrown  the  captain  and 
half-a-dozen  sailors  overboard.  It  had 
then  been  his  intention  to  turn  pirate  in 
the  western  seas  ;  but  finding  his  provis¬ 
ions  getting  short,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Poitsmouth,  where  he  painted 
the  vessel  afresh,  and  gave  her  a  ficti¬ 
tious  name.  Then  he  traded — commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  stolen  cargo — but  with  this 
hideous  addition  to  his  commercial  gains, 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  I)a88enger8, 
with  valuable  property,  to  any  port  they 
pleased ;  only  when  he  got  a  little  way 
out  to  sea,  he  drowned  them  ;  and  thus 
he  had  murdered  the  unsuspecting  Mr. 
Annesley.  For  this,  Roche  was  hanged 
at  Execution  Dock ;  but  before  that 
righteous  punishment  overtook  him,  what 
unimaginable  misery  must  such  a  monster 
have  caused  !  what  mysterious  woe !  what 
fruitless  and  heart-sickening  hope ! 

A  still  mere  curious  case,  but  without 
its  tragic  horror,  was  that  of  Mr.  Du- 
plex,  which  occurred  in  1787.  Tliis  gen¬ 
tleman  having  arrived  from  Margate  by 
the  hoy  one  day,  had  taken  a  boat  in 
the  Thames,  to  be  set  on  shore  at  Tower 
Stairs  ;  this  was  boarded,  however,  by 
some  persons  calling  themselves  revenue- 
officers,  who  carried  him  and  his  port¬ 
manteau,  on  pretence  of  examining  the 
latter,  on  board  a  sloop  lying  at  anchor. 
Mr.  Duplex  followed  his  property  down  to 


the  cabin,  when  presently,  upon  looking 
out  of  the  window,  ho  found  himself 
opposite  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  was 
calmly  informed  that  he  was  going  out  to 
sea,  and  as  he  could  not  be  put  on  shore, 
had  better  make  himself  comfortable. 
Nobody  did  him  any  injury,  nor  even 
robbed  him  of  his  money  ;  but  the  crew 
wore  his  best  shirts  and  other  fashionable 
garments  as  though  they  were  their  own. 
For  three  months  he  was  constantly  con¬ 
fined  in  the  cabin,  nor — although  he  could 
frequently  hear  tlie  sailors  leave  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ship,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
always  bringing  hampers  and  boxes  M’ith 
them — had  he  the  least  idea  at  what  port 
it  was  touching,  or  even  on  what  coast  he 
W'as  cruising.  lie  was  fed,  like  his  cap- 
tors,  upon  salt  beef  and  grog,  and  never 
made  to  work,  or  do  any  thing  unpleas¬ 
ant.  At  length,  being  jiermitted  to 
come  on  deck,  he  found  the  sloop  to  be 
in  the  Ray  of  Reaumaris,  North  Wales  ; 
and  the  man  at  the  helm  telling  him  he 
might  go  on  board  a  fishing-smack  that 
lay  alongside,  he  did  so,  and  was  safely 
landed  ;  and  so  ended  his  extraordinary 
adventure.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Duplex, 
who  was  a  young  man  of  considerable 
property,  had  offered  a  large  reward  for 
him,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  the  Thames  had 
been  d  nagged  for  his  body,  again  and 
again. 

Mysterious  as  is  the  sudden  disap- 
j)earance  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the 
interest  is  considerably  intensified  when 
they  take  a  horse  and  cart  with  them. 
Yet  that  such  a  startling  phenomenon 
must  once  at  least  have  occurred,  rests 
upon  no  less  grave  an  authority  than  the 
J^ncyclojHfdia  Jiritannica.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  as  the  curate 
of  Slmgarp,  in  the  Swedish  province  of 
Schonen,  M'as  engaged  witli  some  of  his 
parishioners  in  digging  turf  in  a  drained 
marshy  soil,  they  came  upon  an  entire 
wagon  and  the  skeletons  of  a  man  and 
horses  several  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  !  If  the  place  had  been 
always  a  morass,  such  a  disappearance 
would  not  have  been  so  inexplicable  as  it 
doubtless  was  at  the  period  of  its  occur¬ 
rence.  There  was  once,  however,  a  lake 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  is  presumed  that,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  ice,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  carter  with  his  steeds  and  vehicle 
fell  suddenly  through,  and  were  swal¬ 
lowed  up.  If,  as  was  likely,  it  was  on  the 
way  home  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s 
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work,  the  whole  would  have  frozen  over 
before  the  morning,  and  abBolntcly  no 
trace  have  been  left  to  account  for  their 
disappearance.  The  explanation  was 
doubtless  supplied  by  Superstition,  for 
whom  a  finer  opportunity  can  surely  never 
h.ave  occurred. 

Another  instance  of  the  total  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  horse  has  happened  within  very 
modern  times.  No  less  celebrated  an 
animal  than  a  certain  winner  of  the 
1  )erby  wiis,  immetliately  after  that  great 
victory,  lost  for  ever  to  the  admiring  eyes 
of  men.  There  was  some  talk  of  his 
having  entered  a  Veterinary  College — to 
complete  his  education,  I  suppose  ;  but 
stich  a  course  could  only  be  paralleled  by 
a  Senior  Wrangler  being  sent  to  a  pre- 
})aratory  school  to  learn  arithmetic.  A 
darker  story  is  afloat,  that  the  noble 
animal  was  basely  murdered  on  account 
of  his  teeth  ;  not,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
depriving  him  of  thosie  ornaments,  but  to 
prevent  their  revealing  the  fact,  that  he 
was  over  three  years  old — past  the  legal 
age  at  which  an  animal  is  permitted  to 
run  for  the  Blue  Ribl)on  of  the  Turf,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  the  honors — and 
emoluments — he  had  c.arried  off.  The 
favorite  for  the  Derby  of  this  very  year 
had  “  pitfalls”  dug  for  him,  so  that  he 
might  break  his  legs  in  his  morning 
gallop  but  even  that  atrocity  seems  less 
tremendous  than  the  secret  assassinjition 
to  which  the  finger  of  suspicion  points  in 
this  case.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien. 

To  quit  horses,  and  return  to  humanity, 
however,  the  saddest  disappearance  of 
which  I  remember  ever  to  have/ead  was 
that  of  a  Captain  Kouth  of  the  Indian 
army,  who  came  home  on  leave  from  Cal¬ 
cutta,  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Ling  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  better  known  case  of 
Mr.  Gordier  in  Guernsey  affords  a  very 
close  parallel  to  it  in  many  respects  ;  but 
the  fate  of  that  latter  gentleman  w.as  dis¬ 
covered  for  certain,  while  that  of  the 
Indi.an  officer  was  never  cleared  up, 
although  open  to  the  darkest  susj)icion. 
Captain  Kouth  arrived  at  Southampton, 
ana  was  identified  as  having  been  a 
passenger  by  the  coach  from  that  place  to 
London.  But  after  having  safely  accom¬ 
plished  so  many  hundred  miles,  he  never 
attained  that  place,  such  a  little  way  off, 
where  his  bride  awaited  him.  He  neither 
came  nor  wrote.  She  read  his  name  in  the 
list  of  passengers  by  the  Europa,  and 


looked  for  him  hour  by  hour,  in  vain. 
What  excuses  must  not  her  love  have 
made  for  him !  How  she  must  have 
clung  to  one  frail  chance  after  another, 
until  her  last  hope  left  her  !  How  in¬ 
finitely  more  terrible  must  such  vague 
wretchedness  have  been  to  bear,  than  if 
she  had  known  him  to  have  been  struck 
down  by  the  fatal  sun-ray  of  l^ngal,  or 
drowned  in  Indian  seas.  Where  was  he  ? 
What  could  have  become  of  him  ? 

This  young  lady  had  a  cousin  of  the 
name  of  Penrhyn,  about  her  own  age,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  family, 
and,  although  much  attached  to  her,  had 
not  been  hitherto  considered  to  entertain 
towards  her  warmer  feelings  than  those 
of  kinship.  But  as  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  yejir,  went  by  without  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  missing  bridegroom,  he  began 
to  court  her  as  a  lover.  She,  for  her  part, 
refused  to  listen  to  his  addresses,  but  her 
mother  favored  them ;  and  plunged  in 
melancholy,  the  girl  did  not  take  the 
pains  to  repulse  him  which  probably  she 
would  otherwise  have  done.  She  accept¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  she  did  not  reject,  a  ring  of 
his,  w’hich  she  even  wore  on  her  finger ; 
but  whenever  he  spoke  to  her,  or  tender¬ 
ed  her  any  service,  she  turned  from  him, 
with  something  like  loathing.  Whether 
this  was  remarked  upon  so  much  before 
the  following  circumstances  occurred,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn ;  but  all 
w’ho  knew  them  now  testify,  that  w'hereas 
in  earlier  days  she  had  taken  pleasure  in 
her  cousin’s  society,  it  seemed  to  become 
absolutely  hateful  to  her,  subsequent  to 
her  calamity. 

About  three  years  after  Captain  Routh’s 
disappearance,  a  brother-officer  and  friend 
of  his,  one  Major  Brooks,  having  business 
in  England,  w’as  invited  into  Ilertford- 
shire  by  Mrs.  Ling,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  her  daughter.  So  far,  however,  from 
being  overcome  by  the  association  of  the 
mjijor’s  presence  wdth  her  lost  lover.  Miss 
Ling  seemed  to  t.ake  pleasure  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  hearing  him  talk  of  his 
missing  friend.  Mr.  Penrhyn  appears  to 
have  taken  this  in  some  dudgeon ;  per¬ 
haps  he  grew  apprehensive  that  a  present 
rival  might  be  even  more  fatal  to  his 
hopes  than  the  memory  of  an  absent. one; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  two  gentlemen 
quarreled.  Mr.  Penrhyn — who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  —  protested  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  house  during  the 
m.ajor’s  stay,  and  remained  at  his  own 
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residence.  During  this  estrangement,  the 
conversation  between  Brooks  and  Miss 
Ling  had  Captain  Kouth  for  its  topic 
more  than  ever.  In  speaking  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  clew  to  what  had  become  of 
him,  the  major  observed :  “  There  is  one 
thing  that  puzzles  me  almost  as  much  as 
the  loss  of  my  poor  fnend  himself.  You 
say  that  his  luggage  was  found  at  the  inn 
where  the  coacn  stopped  in  London  ?” 

“  It  was,”  said  the  lady.  “  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  say  that  I  have  numberless  tokens 
of  his  dear  self.” 

“  There  is  one  thing,  though,  which  I 
wonder  that  he  parted  with,”  pursued  the 
major,  “and  did  not  always  carry  about 
with  him,  as  he  promised  to  do.  I  was 
with  him  in  the  bazaar  at  Calcutta  when 
he  bought  for  you  that  twisted  ring  ” — 

“  That  ring,”  cried  the  poor  girl,  “  that 
ring?”  and  with  a  fiightful  Mriek  she 
instantly  swooned  away. 

Her  mother  came  running  in  to  know 
what  was  the  matter ;  Brooks  made  some 
evasive  explanation,  but,  while  she  was 
applying  restoratives,  inquired,  as  care¬ 
lessly  as  he  could,  who  had  given  to  her 
daughter  that  beautiful  ring  ? 

“  Oh,  Willy  Penrhyn,”  said  she.  “  That 
is  the  only  present,  poor  fellow,  he  could 
ever  get  Kachel  to  accept.” 

Upon  this  Major  Brooks  went  straight 
to  Penrbyn's  house,  but  was  denied  ad¬ 
mittance  ;  whereupon  he  wrote  to  him 
the  following  letter  : 

“  SiH :  I  have  just  seen  a  ring  upon  the 
hand  of  the  betrotheil  wife  of  my  murder¬ 
ed  friend,  Herbert  Houth ;  he  bought  it 
for  that  purpose  himself,  but  you  have 
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presented  it.  I  know  that  he  always 
wore  it  on  his  little  linger,  and  never 
parted  with  it  by  any  chance.  I  demand, 
therefore,  to  know  by  what  means  you 
became  possessed  of  it..  I  shall  require  to 
see  you  in  person  at  five  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  shall  take  no  denial. 

“James  Brooks.” 

The  major  arrived  at  Mr.  Penrhyn’s 
house  at  the  time  specified,  but  found  him 
a  dead  man.  He  had  taken  poison  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  above  letter ;  and  so, 
as  is  supposed,  departed  the  only  human 
being  that  could  have  unraveled  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  missing  Captain  lioutb.  Still, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  he  may  not  have 
been  his  murderer  after  all ;  if  he  were,  it 
was  surely  the  height  of  impnidence  to 
have  given  away  a  thing  so  easily  identi¬ 
fied,  and  that  to  the  very  person  of  all 
others  from  whom  he  should  have  con¬ 
cealed  it.  It  is  curious,  that  directly  wo 
begin  to  suspect  the  commission  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  crime,  however  dreadful,  and  seem 
to  recognize  the  ofiTcnder,  as  in  this  case, 
the  horror  of  the  matter  subsides.  But 
disappearance  is,  in  truth,  more  terrible 
than  death  ;  nor  should  this  fact  be  over¬ 
looked  W  the  opponents  of  public  excu- 
tions.  There  should,  of  course,  be  enough 
of  ofiicial  spectators  to  set  the  carrying- 
out  of  the  sentence  beyond  all  cavil ;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  a  wretch  from  the 
living  world  —  his  disappearance  at  the 
jail-gate  forever  —  would  not  strike  a 
greater  terror  into  the  criminal  popula¬ 
tion,  than  the  (present  brutal  exhibitions 
outside  of  Newgate. 


From  th«  Dnblln  UnlTerilty  Maikiine. 

NOTES  ON  ELOQUENCE-ORATORY. 


The  object  of  poetry,  whose  relation  is 
to  the  individual,  is  to  delight,  refine,  en¬ 
noble.  The  object  of  oratory,  whose  re¬ 
lation  is  to  the  aggregate,  is  to  render 
the  minds  of  an  andienoe  unanimous  for 
purposes  whose  end  is  action.  The  tragic 
poet  works  on  the  passions  by  scene. 


character,  thought,  and  sentiment,  to  pu¬ 
rify,  by  pity  and  terror,  the  souls  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  ;  the  orator  to  unify  them  with  his 
own  by  conviction  and  excitation,  for  a 
special  object  in  view.  An  audience 
leaving  the  theater  in  which  a  drama  of 
Sophocles  was  performed,  felt  themselves 
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inspired  with  the  thoughts  and  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  poet,  and  so  raised  to  the  dig¬ 
nified  standard  of  his  nature  and  intellect ; 
but  the  beneficial  effect  thus  produced 
became  manifested — diffused  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  of  their  lives.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  quitting  the  theater  in  which 
Demosthenes  thundered  against  Philip, 
intelligently  electrified  by  his  will,  asso¬ 
ciate,  unite,  arm,  and  march  against  the  | 
invader,  animated  with  an  ardor  arising 
from  the  unanimity  of  interests  produced 
by  the  address.  From  many  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  ancient  institu¬ 
tions  and  life  generally,  tlie  study  and 
practice  of  oratory  was  more  necessary  ; 
than  in  epochs  of  more  complex  civiliza- 1 
tion — hence  ancient  elomience  is  more  j 
artistic  than  modem.  The  oral  educa- ! 
tional  sysU'm  pursued  in  Greece  was  j 
specially  suited  to  produce  a  breed  ofi 
orators.  In  the  ages  of  Greece  and  Home, 
also,  before  journalism,  and  while  codes  | 
of  law  were  comparatively  simple,  the  1 
orator  was  the  most  important  political  j 
ower  in  the  state ;  in  the  senate  as  at  the  i 
ar,  every  political  and  civil  result  de- 1 
pended  upon  the  art  with  which  he  mas- 1 
tered  and  impelled  the  minds  of  audience 
or  judge — hence  the  rules  which  Quintil¬ 
ian  lays  down  for  gaining  a  control  over 
the  passions  of  not  deliberative  only  but 
judicial  authorities.  The  Romans,  says 
Cicero,  cultivated  two,  arts — that  of  war 
and  that  of  oratory — and  their  greatness 
is  attributable  to  their  union.  While  j 
they  became  masters  of  the  world  by  war,  j 
the  art  of  oratory  was  essential  to  all  their  : 
leading  men,  who  gained  power  by  the 
defense  of  clients,  triumphs  in  civil  con- 1 
tests,  and  to  the  general,  to  enable  him  to  | 
animate  his  soldiers  before  engaging  in  j 
battle.  The  Grecian  states,  and  lioman  ' 
also,  continually  convulsed  in  popular  agi- 1 
tations  and  party  conflicts,  presented  the  | 
natural  area  for  the  growth  of  the  highest 
species  of  eloquence,  and  M’hen  the  one 
was  conquered  and  the  other  imperialized, 
the  art  declined  respectively  in  both. 
From  the  accounts  which  have  descended 
to  us  of  the  effects  produced  by  rhetorical 
methods,  by  the  music  of  periods,  etc., 
and  of  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  elocu¬ 
tion,  we  gam  some  idea  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  ancient  and  modem  au¬ 
diences;  in  Greece  and  Rome  a  great 
speech  was  a  great  dramatic  politico- 
national  event — it  was  at  once  an  inspired 
element  of  persuasion  and  a  piece  of  music 


and  acting.  The  writer  of  the  dialogue 
on  the  “  Corruption  of  Eloquence,”  (it  is 
ascribed  to  Tacitus,  but  its  style,  unlike 
that  of  the  historian,  brief  and  nervous, 
resembles  more  the  copious  dignity  of  a 
follower  of  Cicero,)  places  the  orator  at 
the  head  of  the  social  body.  “  Look,”  ho 
says,  “  through  the  circle  of  the  fine  arts, 
survey  the  whole  compass  of  the  sciences, 
and  tell  me  in  wliat  branch  can  the  pro¬ 
fessors  acquire  a  name  to  vie  with  tlie 
celebrity  of  a  great  and  powerful  orator, 
llis  fame  does  not  depend  on  the  opinion 
of  thinking  men,  who  attend  business  and 
watch  the  administration  of  affairs ;  he  is 
applauded  by  the  youth  of  Rome — by  all 
who  hope  to  rise  by  honorable  means. 
The  eminent  orator  is  the  model  whieh 
every  parent  recommends  to  his  children. 
Even  the  common  people  stand  and  gaze 
as  he  passes  ^y  ;  they  pronounce  his  name 
with  pleasure,  and  point  to  him  as  the 
object  of  their  admiration.  The  provinces 
resound  with  his  praise.  The  strangers 
who  arrive  from  ail  parts  have  heard  of 
his  genius ;  they  wish  to  behold  the  man ; 
and  their  curiosity  is  never  at  rest  till  they 
have  seen  his  person  and  perused  his 
countenance.  Foreign  nations  court  his 
friendship.  The  magistrates  setting  out 
for  their  provinces  make  it  their  business 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  popular 
speaker,  and  at  their  return  take  care  to 
renew  their  homage.  The  powerful  ora¬ 
tor  has  no  occasion  to  solicit  preferment 
— the  offices  of  pnetor  and  consul  stand 
open  to  him — to  those  exalted  stations  he 
is  invited.  Even  in  the  rank  of  private 
citizen  his  share  of  power  is  considerable, 
since  his  authority  sways  at  once  the  sen¬ 
ate  and  people.” 

“  Poeta  nascitur,  orator  fit,”  an  old 
adage,  is,  like  most  maxims,  but  a  half 
truth  ;  for,  while  nature  and  genius  must 
form  the  basis  of  the  respective  characters, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  poet, 
however  gifted,  requires  as  much  self-cul¬ 
ture  to  produce  great  poetry,  as  the  ora¬ 
tor  incessant  study  and  practice  to  arrive 
at  the  loftiest  standard  of  eloquence.  If 
culture  alone  was  capable  of  making  ora¬ 
tors,  ancient  and  modem  literature  would 
testify  the  fact;  and  we  should  have  as 
many  specimens  of  the  highest  species  of 
eloquence  as  we  have  of  poetry ;  whereas 
the  rarity  of  oratorical  genius  thus  illus¬ 
trated  proves  the  converse  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  Greece  had  her  Homer  and  her 
three  dramatic  poets,  not  to  speak  of  her 
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many  lyrics,  whose  works  belong  to  the 
loftiest  regions  of  antique  genius  and  art, 
and  in  oratory  but  one  great  name,  De¬ 
mosthenes  ;  for  as  to  Lycias,  Hyperides, 
yEschines,  and  the  rest,  they  were  rather 
finished  rhetoricians  than  natural  powers 
of  eloquence.  In  the  Homan  temple  of 
fame  Virgil  and  Cicero  occupy  the  loftiest 
correspondent  niches.  The  pulpit  and 
political  eloquence  of  France,  whose  Cel¬ 
tic  genius  is  especially  oratorical,  with  the 
exception  of  Bossuet  .and  Mirabeaix,  is  as 
a  display  of  genius  inferior  to  her  dra¬ 
matic  ;  but  the  greatest  contrast  is  to  be 
found  in  Engl.and,  in  which  country  no 
oratorical  genius,  from  the  days  of  Bacon 
and  Bulingbroke  downwards,  through 
epochs  of  revolution  and  senatorial  con¬ 
test,  approximates  to  that  displayed  by 
Milton,  not  to  s]>eak  of  Shakspeare.  From 
this  it  appears  evident,  that^not  only  are 
the  complexity  of  gifts  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  oratory  rare,  J)ut  that  peculiar 
conditions,  resulting  from  national  char¬ 
acter  and  circumstance,  are  necessary  for 
their  manifestation. 

The  mental  and  natural  powers  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  great  poetic 
genius  are  the  same  as  those  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  oratorical ;  except  a  great  .and 
abnormal  emotional  system  is  united  to 
an  intellectual,  no  man  can  be  either  a 
great  poet  or  orator ;  minus  the  former, 
we  may  have  fine  displays  oriraagin.atioD, 
of  logic  and  rhetoric,  but  neither  eternal 
poesy  nor  supreme  eloquence.  In  the  case 
of  the  orator,  however,  no  matter  how 
ample  his  gifts,  a  peculi.ar  temperament  is 
essential — a  depth  and  fire  of  nature — an 
inner  power  of  at  once  awakening  and 
controlling  emotion — a  capacity  for  ^ing 
mightily  moved,  in  order  to  move  mightily. 
Agitatus  cogitare ;  while  the  passions  and 
feelings  set  his  intellect  in  action,  the  ora¬ 
tor  must  be  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  con¬ 
serving  the  action  of  his  psychical  power 
undisturbed  and  dominant  over  the  inner 
storm  of  being,  whose  forces  give  fervor 
and  impetus  to  his  eloquence.  This  is  at 
once  a  matter  of  physique  and  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  practice. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
portrait  of  the  greatest  of  orators,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  with  his  high  crowned  head 
and  symmetrical  brow',  with  his  large 
emotional  and  compact  intellectual  sys¬ 
tem,  to  perceive  the  type  of  reason  and 
passion.  His  jmrtrait  illustrates  his  elo¬ 
quence,  which  more  than  any  other  real- 
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izes  the  idea  of  logic  on  fire ;  vehement 
direct  reasoning,  whose  natural  energy 
conceals  its  art ;  disdain,  anger,  boldness 
involved  in  a  continuous  stream  of  argu¬ 
ment — storm  and  light.  Phrenological ly 
viewed,  the  head  of  Cicero  exhibits  an 
intellect  various,  capacious,  strong,  but 
less  emotion.al,  less  reliant  and  regal  than 
that  of  the  Greek.  They  arc  respectively 
the  types  of  natural  and  artificial,  of  popu¬ 
lar  and  senalori.al,  eloquence.  Inspired 
by  passion,  Demosthenes,  unlike  Cicero, 
philosojiher  and  literateur,  as  well  as  ora¬ 
tor,  thinks  solely  of  his  sul^cct  and  ob¬ 
ject — never  of  himself.  His  speeches 
are  models  of  impetuous  concentrated 
thought ;  he  deals  principally  with  w’hat 
the  Greeks  called  Trtf  retg — inducements, 
means  of  jiersuasion ;  every  thought, 
remark,  appeal,  is  directed  to  one  ob¬ 
ject  ;  every  passage  is  a  link  with  its  fore¬ 
runner  and  succeedent ;  and  each  is  ham- 
j  mered  out  and  rounded  with  equal  ac¬ 
curacy  and  vehemence ;  the  closing  sen¬ 
tences  of  each  jiaragraph  are  generally 
antithetical,  and  thoughout  the  oration  is 
a  series  of  hits.  Cicero’s  oratory,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  torrentuous,  resembles  a 
spacious  river,  diversified  with  c.alms  and 
rapids,  abounding  in  reflections,  digres¬ 
sions,  descriptions ;  it  is  only  occasionally 
in  the  peroration  that  you  hear  the  De- 
mosthenian  thunder  of  the  waters.  In 
Demosthenes  you  never  perceive  the 
divisions  of  his  subject,  reason  and  passion 
are  constantly  mingled ;  in  Cicero  the 
argument  is  first  finished  off,  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  excite  the  emotions.  While 
Cicero  abounds  in  image  and  illustration, 
the  stern,  chaste  taste  of  Demosthenes  ad¬ 
mits  little  of  ornament,  and  when  he  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  metaphor,  he  dismisses  it  in  the 
fewest  words,  or  in  one,  as  when  he  speaks 
of  the  effect  of  the  decree  having  passed 
“like  a'cloud  nor  is  he  distinguished  so 
much  by  abundance  of  language  as  choice 
and  arrangement  of  diction.  The  fact 
that  the  change  of  a  particle  in  one  of  his 
iron!  riveted  sentences  would  injure  the 
meaning,  the  sense  being  inseparately  con¬ 
nected  with  tlie  rhythm,  testifies  to  his 
method  of  cmnposition — that  of  revolving 
each’ paragraph  with  watchful  care  in  his 
mind:  untit  it  had  arrived  at  a  perfection 
satisfying  at  once  the  ear  and  intellect. 
As  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  Demosthenes  resemble  the  dense, 
close-knit,  epigrammatic  style  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  whose  history,  as  the  anecdote 
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states,  he  had  committed  to  memory ;  and  I  Honrdaloe — from  the  subjects  treated,  is 


his  enthymemes  or  argumentative  forms 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  historian,  but 
infused  with  his  peculiar  passionate  fire. 
Xo  long  trains  of  sustainea  arguments  in¬ 
deed  are  to  be  found  in  his  eluuuence,  but 
a  constant  series  of  remarks,  clear,  plain, 
forci'ful,  bearing  immediately  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  Each  speech,  whether  of 
the  emotive  argumentative  order,  as  in 
the  Philippics,  or  the  deliberative,  as  in 
the  Olynthics,  is  a  jierfect  specimen  of 
Attic  taste  and  Athenian  sense,  refined, 
bright,  and  strong  ns  polished  steel.  In 
this  simple,  heroic  stateliness  they  resem¬ 
ble  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Corinthian,  to  which  the 
orations  of  Cicero  bear  an  anology.  The 
opinion  which  Cicero  expresses  in  one  of 
his  letters,  to  Atticus,  namely  that  in 
strength,  abundance,  and  beauty,  the 
Latin  langu.age  was  superior  to  the  Greek 
was  natural  to  one  who  was  so  complete 
a  master  of  the  resources  of  its  ample  and 
magnific*ent  vocabulary. 

“No  sooner,”  says  Cicero,  in  his  J5m- 
“  h;id  eloquence  ventured  to  sail 
from  the  Ifirieus,  than  she  traversed  all 
the  isles  and  visited  every  part  of  Asia, 
till  at  last  infected  with  their  manners,  she 
lost  all  the  purity  and  healthy  complexion 
of  the  Attic  style,  and  indeed  almost  for¬ 
got  her  native  language.”  The  style 
called  Asian,  as  in  all  oriental  compo 
sitions,  displays  the  unbalanced  action  of 
the  imagination — more  of  wing  than  body^. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  climatic 
conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  cold  have 
a  similar  effect  on  this  faculty,  giving  it 
predominance  to  the  loss  of  mental  har¬ 
mony  ;  witness  the  poetry  of  Hindostan 
and  Arabia,  and  the  Edda  of  Scandinavia. 
As  distinguished  from  the  Attic,  indeed, 
Cicero’s  oratory  may  be  termed  Asian,  in 
its  copiousness,  magnificence,  and  diffu¬ 
sion  ;  but  while  less  intense,  it  is,  perhaps, 
as  effective  as  that  of  Demosthenes.  One 
has  but  to  contrast  the  arousing  recupera¬ 
tive  logic  of  the  exordium  of  the  first 
Philippic  with  the  opening  of  the  second 
Catiline  to  perceive,  that  while  more  co¬ 
pious,  Cicero’s  eloquence  both  in  thought, 
passion,  and  diction,  is  quite  as  powerful 
and  perfect  as  that  of  the  Greek  in  his 
peculiar  style.  As  a  specimen  of  descrip¬ 
tive  eloquence  in  its  special  place,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  unequaled.  • 

The  classic  pulpit-eloquence  of  Franco 
— that  of  Bossuet,  Fletcher,  Massillon,  and 


necessarily  of  a  more  elevated  order  than 
senatorial  and  forensic  orator^';  but  it  is 
more  limited  and  less  versatile  in  its  range. 

In  the  Oraisons  l<\inehre»  of  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Mieux,  his  elevated  genius  is  every¬ 
where  apparent :  declamatory  panegyric¬ 
al  power  is  his  forte ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  his  magnificent  rhetoric,  the  con¬ 
trast  presented  between  the  spirit  of  the 
courtier  and  the  apostolic  fervor  of  the 
Christian  minister  would  be  not  unfre- 
qucntly  outre.  From  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  no  work  impresses  the  mind  so 
strongly  with  the  vanity  of  all  things  hu¬ 
man,  as  those  funereal  eulogies  on  kings 
and  princes.  As  specimens  of  pulpit  ora¬ 
tory,  however,  several  of  them  are  superb. 
Nothing,  in  its  way,  can  surpass  the  exor¬ 
dium  to  the  oration  on  Henrietta  of 
France,  or  the  peroration  to  that  on  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  with  the  pathetic  touch 
at  the  close.  Throughout  it  has  all  the 
mournful,  sonorous  majesty  of  a  burial 
march,  or  grand  resonance  of  a  cathedral 
anthem. 

Judging  from  the  eftects  he  produced, 
and  the  specimens  of  his  eloquence  which 
remain,  that  of  Mirabeau  was  of  the 
grandest  and  most  powerful  order.  While 
it  resembled  that  of  Demosthenes  in  its 
union  of  reason  and  passion,  it  abounded 
in  bold  images,  great  metaphors,  and 
those  grand  natur^  bursts — the  creation 
of  the  moment — whose  efiect  on  an  audi¬ 
ence  was,  doubtless,  powerfully  increased 
by  his  physuiue  and  elocution — his  “  hid- 
eously-magnificent”  aspect  and  indomit¬ 
able  air.  His  voice,  which  was  like  the 
roar  of  a  lion,  etc.,  was  electric.  When 
he  spoke,  he  was  thoroughly  fired  and 
dominated  by  his  subject ;  and  no  man,  as 
Dumont  states,  bad  a  greater  disdain  for 
those  artifices  and  fictitious  ardors  ot 
oratory,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
“  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the 
ojiera.”  Persons  who  recollected  him 
were  used  to  say,  that  those  W'ho  had  not 
seen  Mirabeau  speaking  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  anger,  had  not  seen  him,  and 
that  it  was  in  his  rages  he  was  most  su- 
perb-^a  remark  which  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  finest  passages  of  his  oratory 
extant,  such  as  his  invectives,  defenses 
of  his  political  conduct,  etc.  Sometimes 
a  felicitous  expression,  sometimes  a  flash 
of  thought,  says  Carutti,  in  his  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  minds  of  the  assembly ; 
and  he  seemed  to  hold  in  his  baud,  now 
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the  prism  of  Newton,  and  now  the  head  ! 
of  Medusa.  N  othing,  indeed,  can  be  finer 
than  some  of  his  great  passages,  in  which, 
fired  by  antagonism,  he  throws  the  whole 
force  of  his  nature  and  intellect  into  his 
address,  and  overwhelms  opposition,  as 
in  the  famous  peroration  to  his  speech  of 
the  30th  January,  1700,  commencing: 
“  Qu’  aije  done  fait  de  si  coupable and 
ending  with  the  passage  commencing: 
“  Eh  !  comment  s’arreterait-il  aujourd’-hui 
dans  sa  course  civique  celui  que  le  pre¬ 
mier  d’  entre  les  Francais  a  professe  haute- 
ment  ses  opinions  sur  les  a&irs  nationales 
dans  an  temps  on  les  circonstanoes  etaient 
bien  moins  urgentes,  et  la  tache  bien  plus 
perilleuse !  Non,  les  outrages  ne  Lisse* 
ront  pas  ma  conscience.  J’ai  cte,  je  suis, 
Je  serais  j  usque  tombeau  I’homme  de  la 
liberte  publique — Uhomme  de  la  constitu¬ 
tion.  Malheur  aux  ordres  priviliges,  si 
e’est  la  plutot  etre  Thomme  du  peuple 
que  celui  des  nobles ;  car  les  priviliges 
fiuiront,  mais  le  peuple  est  eternel.”  The 
same  strain  of  strong  passion  and  compact 
reasoning  characterizes  the  no  less  famous 
passage  in  which  he  defends  himself 
against  his  accusers : 

Strange,  indeed,  the  madness,  and  deplor¬ 
able  the  blindness,  that  he  who  has  animated 
men  with  perishless  principles  for  their  benefit, 
should  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  our  debates 
made  the  subject  of  constant  reproach  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  substitute  the  irritation  of  self¬ 
esteem  for  patriotism,  and  who  raise  them¬ 
selves  into  a  temporary  prominence  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  ignorant  vicissitudes  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Even  those  who  a  few  days  smee  desired 
to  carry  me  in  triumph,  now  make  me  the 
subject  of  denunciations,  echoing  through  the 
streets  the  ‘  great  treason  of  Mirabeau.’  For, 
me,  indeed,  f  have  had  no  need  of  that  lesson 
to  be  aware  how  short  is  the  distance  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock.  But  the 
man  who  combats  for  reason  and  patriotism  is 
not  so  easily  overcome.  He  whose  conscience 
tells  him  he  has  merited  w’ell  of  his  country, 
which  he  feels  the  capacity  and  desire  of  still 
benefiting — ^he  who  is  not  puflFed  up  with  the 
breath  of  vain  celebrity,  and  who  disdains 
temporary  success  for  true  glory — ^he  who  ever 
desires  to  proclaim  the  truth  and  advance  the 
public  welfare,  independent  of  the  transitory 
fluctuations  of  pubbe  opinion,  that  man  car¬ 
ries  within  himself  the  recompense  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  charm  for  his  afflictions,  and  the 
reward  of  his  dangers.  He  looks  forward 
from  the  present  to  the  only  object  which 
interests  him — the  destiny  of  his  name ;  when 
time,  the  incorruptible  judge,  shall  award  jus¬ 
tice  to  all ;  when  the  men  who  for  eight  083:8 
have  proclaimed  opinions  as  mine  of  which  I 


am  ignorant— who  at  this  instant  calumniate 
my  speech,  without  understanding  it — who 
accuse  me  of  worshiping  the  powerless  idols 
I  have  destroyed,  of  being  the  vile  subsidizer 
of  men  I  have  disdainfully  coast'd  to  combat 
— who  denounce  me  as  an  enemy  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  which  I  am  the  author — who  excite 
popular  clamor  against  me,  who  for  twenty 
years  have  set  myself  to  combat  every  form 
of  oppression — who  have  spoken  to  French¬ 
men  of  liberty,  of  the  constitution,  of  resist¬ 
ance,  in  times  when  my  vile  calumniators  lap¬ 
ped  the  milk  of  the  court,  and  eked  out  an- 
existence  by  apixsuling  to  popular  prejudices. 

.  .  .  But  what  matters  it?  The  blows 
launched  against  me  by  high  and  low  shall  not 
arrest  my  career.  To  my  enemies  I  say — an 
Bwer  me  if  you  can ;  calumniate  me  as  much 
as  you  desire.” 

Of  military  elo<]|uence  many  specimens 
might  be  selected  from  the  classics — such 
as  Agricola’s  address  to  his  soldiers,  in 
Tacitus’  life,  etc. ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
such  us  >ve  find  in  ancient  histories  are 
the  compositions  of  the  authors,  and  have, 
hence,  but  a  fictitious  interest.  In  modern 
days,  Napoleon  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
master  of  tliis  order  of  oratory,  both  as 
regards  his  short  addresses  and  his  larger 
and  set  speeches.  Among  the  first,  the 
finest  is  that  which  he  uttered  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
when,  seeing  the  Mamelukes  drawn  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  view  of  those 
mighty  monuments,  he  rode  to  the  van  of 
his  army,  and  pointing  to  them,  exclaim¬ 
ed  :  “  Soldiers!  from  the  summits  of  yon¬ 
der  pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  on 
ou!”  or  w’hen,  on  the  morning  of  the 
attle  of  Moscow'a,  as  the  sun  rose  with 
unconimoa  splendor,  he  cried :  “  Behold 
the  sun  of  Austerlitz.”  All  his  speeches 
to  his  armies,  throughout  his  numerous 
campaigns,  exhibit  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  tne  character  of  the  French — all  are 
striking,  direct  appeals  to  their  vanity  and 
love  of  glory.  After  numerous  victories 
in  his  first  campaign  in  Italy,  he  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  his  army : 

“  Soldiers :  You  have,  in  fifteen  days,  gain¬ 
ed  six  victories,  taken  twenty-one  standards, 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  several  fortresses,  made 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  killed  or  W'ound- 
ed  more  than  ten  thousand  men  I  You  have 
equaled  the  conquerors  of  Holland  and  the 
Rhine.  Destitute  of  all  necessaries,  you  have 
supplied  all  your  wants.  Without  cannon, 
you  have  gained  battles! — without  bridges, 
oU  have  crossed  rivers ! — without  shoes,  you 
ave  made  force<l  marches ! — without  brandy, 
and  often  without  bread,  you  have  bivouack- 
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e<l  I  Republican  phalanxes,  aohlieri  of  Lil)er- 
ty,  alone  could  have  aunrived  what  you  hare 
aulTcred  1  Thanks  to  you,  soldiers  ! — your 
fCratcful  country  has  reason  to  expect  Rrcat 
thin^  of  yoir  I  You  have  still  battles  to  fight, 
towns  to  take,  rivers  to  pass.  Is  there  one 
among  you  whose  courage  is  relaxed!  Is 
there  one  who  wonld  prefer  to  return  to  the 
barren  summits  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps,  to  endure  patiently  the  insults  of  these 
soldier-slaves  ? 

No  ! — there  is  none  such  among  the  vic¬ 
tors  of  Montenotte,  of  ^lillesimo,  of  Dego, 
and  of  >Iondovi  I 

“  My  friends,  I  promise  you  this  glorious 
conquest ;  but  be  the  liberators,  and  not  the 
scourges  of  the  people  you  suMue  I’’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  effective,  in  its 
brief  strength  and  pathetic  simplicity, 
than  his  farewell  speech  to  his  soldiers  at 
Fontainbleau,  before  departing  to  Elba; 
but  perhaps  the  most  animated  of  all  his 
addresses  is  that  with  which,  after  land¬ 
ing  at  Cannes,  he  heralded  his  march  on 
Paris : 

“  Soldiers :  In  my  exile  I  heard  your  voice. 
We  have  not  been  conquered  but  betrayed. 
We  must  forget  that  we  have  been  masters  of 
nations ;  but  we  must  not  tolerate  their  inter¬ 
fering  in  our  affairs.  Who  shall  pretend  to  be 
master  of  France  f  or  who  has  the  power  ?  Re¬ 
sume  the  colors  which  the  nation  has  proscrib¬ 
ed,  and  which  for  twenty  years  struck  terror 
into  the  enemies  of  our  country.  Resume  that 
tri-color  cockade,  which  we  have  worn  in  our 
grand  marches.  Re.sumc  those  eagles  which 
you  bore  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Ey; 
lau,  at  Wagram,  at  Friedland,  at  Eikmahl,  Eis- 
burg,  Smolensk,  Moscow,  Lubzen,  and  Montmi- 
rail.  Come  I  Range  yourselves  under  the  flag 
of  your  chieftain,  who  lives  only  for  the  people 
and  for  you !  Whose  interest,  honor,  and  glory 
are  yours.  Come  I  Victory  will  march  at  the 
eharge-$tep  /  The  eagle,  with  the  national  col¬ 
ors,  will  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the 
turrets  of  Notre  Dame.” 

The  definition  of  eloquence  by  the  an¬ 
cient  authors  is  characteristic.  Thus  Pla¬ 
to,  in  his  Gorgias,  says  that  an  orator 
should  be  gifted  with  the  subtlety  of 
the  dialecticians  and  the  sciences  of  the 
philosophers,  the  diction  almost  of  the 
poets,  and  the  voice  and  gestures  of  the 
greatest  actors;  while  in  his  Mhetoric 
Aristotle  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a 
knowledge  of  philosophy,e88cntialtoall  the 
other  arts,  is  no  less  so  to  oratory,  and  that 
the  power  of  .persuasion  is  its  foundation 
and  chief  instrument ;  both  of  which  views 
Cicero  has  worked  up  in  his  De  OroUore^ 


and  Itrutuo.  In  the  former  he  states  the 
method  he  himself  pursued.  “  The  first 
thing  I  generally  consider,”  he  says,  “  is 
whether  the  cause  requires  the  minds  of 
the  audience  should  be  excited,  for  fiery 
oratory  is  not  to  be  exercised  on  trivial 
subjects,  and  to' act  tragedies  on  trifles,  is 
absurd.  The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain 
the  passion  to  be  worked  on,”  etc.  This 
was,  evidently,  the  method  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  who  differs  from  Cicero,  however, 
by  concealing  his  art ;  whereas  the  latter 
invariably  divides  his  oration  into  two 
parts,  and  when  he  has  done  with  his 
argument,  invariably  gives  his  audience 
notice  that  he  is  going  to  excite  their  pas¬ 
sions.  While,  too,  Demosthenes  goes  di¬ 
rect  to  his  object,  Cicero  always  makes 
the  most  of  his  subject — oratorizes,  em¬ 
bellishes,  and  delights  to  awaken  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  powers.  This  intentive  prepa¬ 
ration  and  artistic  division  of  subject 
which  appears  in  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
was,  however,  well  adapted  to  the  sena¬ 
torial  and  judicial  audience  he  addressed, 
and,  in  variety  of  theme  and  treatment, 
he  far  surpasses  Demosthenes. 

Of  the  different  species  of  eloquence  it 
wonld  be  endless  to  offer  examples.  What 
can  be  more  simple,  impassioned,  and  sub¬ 
lime  than  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  t'irst 
Corinthians,  as  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence 
of  Christianity  dealing  with  one  of  the 
noblest  themes?  Or  where  can  we  find 
an  example  of  Pagan  so  grave  and  no¬ 
bly  characteristic  as  the  speech  which 
Lucan  makes  Cato  deliver  at  the  gate 
of  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
dramatic  spirit  whicn  the  French  carry 
into  their  oratory,  and  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  their  imagina¬ 
tive  literature,  is  evident  in  many  of  their 
orations,  political  and  clerical — as  in  Mas¬ 
sillon’s  famous  passage  in  his  Sermon  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  with  its  grandly- 
prepar^  electric  interrogatories,  and  some 
of  the  best  hits  pf  Mirabeau,'  Manuel,  La 
Foix,  Vergnaud,  and  La  Berriere.  In 
philosphical  eloquence.  Cousin  excels  all 
nis  cotemporaries,  and  in  critical — a  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  there  are  so  few  examples — 
some  of  the  best  specimens  may  be  found 
in  Schiller’s  lectures  on  ./Esthetics,  as  in 
the  passage  in  which  he  sketches  the  ideal 
of  the  artist,  beginning :  “  Let  him  look 
upward  to  the  law,  not  downward  to 
his  happiness  and  wants,”  etc.  **Let 
others  draw  the  temporal  and  actual,  but 
be  it  bis  object  by  uniting  the  possible 
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with  the  necessary  to  produce  the  ideal. 
Let  him  imprint  and  express  it  in  fiction 
and  truth  ;  imprint  it  in  the  sport  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  earnest  of  his  actions; 
imprint  it  in  all  sensuous  and  spiritual 
forms,  and  cast  it  silently  into  everlasting 
Time.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Antony’s  speech  over  the  dead  body  of 
Caesar,  in  Shakspeare,  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  little  oration  in  literature.  Cowley’s 
character  of  Cromwell  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  eloquent  portraiture ;  De  Quincy’s  vis¬ 
ion,  in  the  Confestions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  rhetorical 
description.  As  regards  contemplative 
eloquence,  we  know  nothing  equal  to  Pas¬ 
cal’s  meditations  on  the  general  know¬ 
ledge,  greatness,  and  misery  of  man,  in 
his  Penseet. 

Oratorical  images,  metaphors,  and  sim¬ 
iles,  are  either  distinguished  for  their 
splendor  or  appropriateness,  but  such  as 
belong  to  the  first  order  are  but  sparsely 
scattered  through  the  domains  of  printed 
eloquence.  Very  felicitous  is  Burke’s  ap¬ 
plication  of  Milton’s  description  of  Sin,  to 
the  half- bright,  half- terrible  phenomena 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  rising, 
crowned  with  all  the  radiance  of  intellect, 
terminated  in  massacre  and  horror.  Very 
noble  Canning’s  comparison  of  England  in 
a  time  of  peace  to  a  ship  of  war  resting 
anchored  on  the  placid  oc.ean  amid  the 
reflection  of  her  tall  masts  and  battle¬ 
ments.  Fine  also  —  it  is  his  best — the 
image  used  by  Shiel,  who,  alluding  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty  rising  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  orders,  says :  “  At  length  they 
have  learned  to  participate  in  the  popular 
sentiment ;  the  spirit  by  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  is  actuated  has  risen 
to  tne  higher  classes,  and  the  fire  which 
has  so  long  lain  in  the  lower  region  of  so¬ 
ciety,  has  burst  at  length  from  its  frozen 
summits.”  In  its  solid  S3mimetry  and 
grave  harmony,  the  following  well-known 
figure  of  Pliinket  reminds  ns  of  several  of 
those  of  Hooker ;  “  Time  is  the  great  de¬ 
stroyer  of  evidence,  but  he  is  the  great 
protector  of  titles,  lie  comes  with  a 
scythe  in  one  hand  to  mow  down  the 
muniments  of  our  possessions,  while  he 
holds  an  hour-glass  in  the  other,  from 
which  he  incessantly  metes  out  the  por¬ 
tions  of  duration  which  are  to  render  the 
muniments  no  longer  necessary.” 

Among  oratoric^  apostrophes  may  be 
mention^  that  of  Demosthenes  to  the 
manes  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon ; 
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that  of  .Machines  to  Thebes  ;  that  of  Cice¬ 
ro,  in  the  passage  of  his  oration  against 
Verres,  in  which  he  describes  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Modern  elo¬ 
quence  presents  few  examples  of  this 
figure.  As  to  the  passage  in  Erskine’s 
speech  in  defense  ot  Stockdale,  in  which 
he  introduces  the  Indian  chief,  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  its  place  has  an  air  of  legal  arti¬ 
fice,  and  its  tone  is  exaggerated. 

The  French  genius  is  more  oratorical 
than  poetic — a  correlative  result  of  the 
language  of  the  nation.  Perhaps,  after 
Bossuet,  one  of  their  greatest  masters 
of  rhetoric  is  Rosse.au.  Nothing  can  bo 
more  perfect,  as  a  specimen  of  simple 
and  noble  structure,  than  the  comparison 
which  he  draws  lietween  Socrates  and 
Christ,  in  the  sermon  of  the  Savoyard 
vicar  in  the  Emile  —  more  rhetorically 
animated  than  the  opening  p.a6sage  in  the 
Confessiom : 

“Que  la  trompette  du  jugement  dernier 
sonne  quand  elle  voudra,  je  viendrai  ce  liver 
a  la  main  me  pres<-nter  devant  le  souveraiu 
juge.  Je  dirai  hautement  voila  ce  que  j'ai 
fait,  ce  que  j’ai  pense,  ce  que  je  fus.  Etrc 
eternal,  rassemble  autour  de  moi  1’  innombra- 
ble  foule  de  me€  semblablea,  qu’ils  ecoutent 
mes  confessions,  qu'ils  gemissent  de  mes  in- 
dignites,  que'is  rougessent  de  mes  miseres. 
Que  chacun  d'eux  decouvre  a  son  tour  son 
oxeur  au  ped  do  trou  avec  la  memo  sincerite, 
et  puis  qu'au  seul  te  dise  s'il  I’ose.  Je  fus 
meillenr  que  cet  homme  la.” 

Many  of  the  passages  of  finished  elo¬ 
quence  in  Victor  Cousin’s  Course  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  remind  us  of  Bolingbroke,  as  far 
as  style  is  concerned — style,  which  is  his 
only  merit. 

Among  the  prose-writers  of  England, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Milton  is  one 
of  the  most  sublime.  Though  his  struc¬ 
ture  is  frequently  stiff*,  the  eloquent  force 
and  august  majesty  of  his  thoughts  and 
language  overcomes  the  effect  of  his 
grammatical  involutions  and  classical 
forms.  Many  of  his  finest  passages  move 
along  with  nervous  stateliness,  caparison¬ 
ed  in  the  most  gorgeous  diction,  and  ever 
and  anon  his  prose  unconsciously  assumes 
even  the  measure  of  blank  verse,  as  in  the 
passage  which  has  the  exhalation  of  the 
inspiration  it  describes :  “  But  when  God 
commands  to  take  the  tnimpet,  and  blow 
a  dolorous  and  jarring  blast,  it  stands  not 
in  man^s  power,  what  he  shall  say,  or  what 
he  shall  conceal.”  It  would  be  easy  to 
select  many  passages  from  his  prose  works, 
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from  his  tract  on  the  Liberty  of  Unli¬ 
censed  Printing,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  highest 
oratorical  order.  The  following,  though 
not  one  of  the  most  perfect,  is  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  his  grave  and  majestic  elo- 
(juence.  He  is  speaking  of  the  character  of 
Christ : 

“Who  is  there  that  measures  wisrlom  by 
simplicity,  strength  by  suffering,  dignity  by 
lowliness  ?  Who  is  there  that  counts  it  first 
to  iHi  last,  something  to  be  nothing,  and  reck¬ 
ons  himself  of  great  command  in  that  he  is  a 
servant  ?  Yet  God,  when  he  meant  to  subdue 
the  world  and  hell  at  once — part  of  that  to 
salvation,  and  this  wholly  to  perdition — made 
choice  of  no  other  weapons  or  auxiliaries  than 
these,  whether  to  save  or  to  destroy.  It  had 
been  a  small  mastery  for  him  to  have  drawn 
his  legions  into  array,  and  flanked  them  with 
his  thunder :  therefore  he  sent  foolishness  to 
confute  wisdom,  weakness  to  bind  strength, 
despiseduess  to  vanquish  pride.” 

The  eloquence  of  the  first  great  English 
orators  is  now  a  mere  matter  of  tradition. 
Ben  Jonson  has  left  a  memorial  of  Ba¬ 
con’s  manner  of  speaking,  ami  it  is  easy 
to  fancy  the  wise  pregnancy  of  its  matter, 
its  illumin.ation8  of  original  thought,  and 
the  grave  majesty  and  solid  brilliancy  of 
his  style  ;  while  of  Bolingbroke’s  oratory 
we  can  form  an  idea  from  his  written 
compositions,  which,  as  far  as  mere  ani 
mation,  grace,  and  variety  of  structure 
are  concerned,  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
It  abounded  in  diffusive  thoughts,  meta¬ 
phor,  and  illustration  of  subject,  and  was 
distinguished  by  fine  flow  and  periodical 
climax^  but  was  not  remarkable  for  argu¬ 
ment,  passion,  or  force.  As  no  man  has 
ever  written  more  like  a  speaker  than 
Bolingbroke,  wo  may  judge  of  his  manner 
by  an  extract  or  two,  taken  at  random 
from  his  tract  On  the  Spirit  of  Patriot¬ 
ism.  Speaking  of  the  two  orders  of  men 
— those  w’ho  are  great  by  accident  and 
by  nature — after  commenting  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  first  pass  their  lives,  he  char¬ 
acterizes  the  second  (in  a  passage  evidently 
allusive  to  himself)  thus :  “The  latter  come 
into  the  world,  or  at  least  continue  in  it, 
after  the  effects  of  surprise  and  inexperience 
are  over,  like  men  who  are  sent  on  more 
important  errands.  They  observe  with 
distinction,  they  admire  with  knowledge. 
They  may  indulge  themselves  in  pleasure ; 
but  as  their  industry  is  not  employed 
about  trifles,  so  their  amusements  are  not 
made  the  business  of  their  lives.  Such 
men  can  not  pass  UDj>eroeived  through  a 


country.  If  they  retire  from  the  world, 
their  splendor  accompanies  them,  and  en¬ 
lightens  even  the  obscurity  bf  their  re¬ 
treat.  If  they  take  a  part  in  public  life, 
the  effect  is  never  indifterent.  They 
either  appear  like  ministers  of  divine 
vengeance,  and  their  course  through  this 
world  is  marked  by  desolation  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  by  poverty  and  servitude  ;  or  they 
are  the  guardian  angels  Of  the  country 
they  inhabit — busy  to  avert  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  evil,  and  to  maintain  or  to  procure 
peace,  plenty,  and  the  greatest  of  human 
Wessings — liberty.”  Of  Quintilian’s  rule 
for  sentential  increase  —  augere  debent 
sententisB  et  insurgere — his  writing  pre¬ 
sents  a  constant  succession  of  examples, 
and  the  structure  of  his  oratorical  pas¬ 
sages  must  have  been  equally  artistic  and 
animated.  Take  the  following  paragraph : 
“  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety 
of  manners,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in 
particular,  that  whenever  it  is  neglected, 
their  virtues  lose  a  great  degree  of  luster; 
and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggrava¬ 
tion.  Nay  more,  by  neglecting  this  de¬ 
cency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  regard  for  appearances,  even 
their  virtues  may  betray  them  into  fail¬ 
ings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their 
vices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and 
unworthy  of  men.”  The  remark  of  Pitt, 
that  had  he  the  power  of  selecting  one 
of  the  lost  compositions  of  antiquity,  he 
would  have  chosen  one  of  the  si)eeche8  of 
Bolingbroke,  perhaps  illustrates  his  pen¬ 
chant  for  diffusive  harmonious  oratory, 
rather  than  his  critical  judgment.  Ilia 
was  the  genius  for  elegant,  copious,  ani¬ 
mated,  and  ornamental,  rather  th:ui  pow¬ 
erful  oratory,  uniting  a  faint  reflection  of 
Cicero  with  the  polish  and  versatility  of 
Hyperidcs.  In  a  word,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  traditional  effects  which  he 
produced  are  the  result  of  style  and  elocu¬ 
tion,  rather  than  thought,  the  absence  of 
which,  in  his  w’ritten  essays,  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  Grattan,  who  was  an  earnest 
admirer  of  his  artistic  power  as  a  com¬ 
poser. 

It  was,  we  believe.  Fox,  who  said  that 
the  speech  which  read  well  could  not  have 
been  effective  orally  delivered — a  remark 
derived  possibly  from  his  experience  of 
himself,  and  of  the  House  in  his  time,  but 
whose  falsity  is  proved  by  the  greatest 
orations  which  have  been  accurately  re- 

Eorted,  and  their  effect,  such  as  those  of 
feraosthenes,  Cicero,  Bossuet,  Grattan, 
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Mirabeau,  etc.  Even  the  great  passages  | 
of  Burke,  despite  his  incomparably  bad 
manner  of  delivery,  must  have  influ¬ 
enced  any  auditory  who  had  ears  to 
hear.  Throughout  the  speeches  of  Fox 
read  wretchedly,  and  hence  we  may  con¬ 
clude  the  power  of  his  oratory  arose  from 
two  causes,  his  personalty  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  he  advocated.  He  was  an  impassion¬ 
ed  speaker,  Mdth  a  natural  overwhelming 
earnestness,  and  he  stood  on  the  advan¬ 
tage  ground  of  the  Libci'al  side.  Pitt’s 
was  the  premier  st^le  —  eloquent,  sonor¬ 
ous,  and  stately ;  its  force  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  position  more  than  intellect. 
On  the  other  hand,  Burke’s  oratory,  dis¬ 
playing  all  the  resources  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  philosophical  and  poetic  mind  with 
which  any  statesman  had  been  gifted,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  drowsy  manner  of  an  essay¬ 
ist,  may  be  said  to  have  been  spoken,  not 
for  his  cotemporaries,  but  posterity.  Only 
on  the  occasions  of  hb  Hastin^’s  speech 
and  .that  on  Fox’s  Indb  Bill  did  he  pro¬ 
duce  effects  in  any  way  correspondent 
with  the  productions  of  his  genius.  When 
we  read  of  Burke  being  called  the  “  din¬ 
ner  bell,”  one  b  disposed  to  regret  that 
the  study  of  rhetoric,  especially  in  its  elo¬ 
cutionary  department,  formed  no  part  of 
education  in  his  day,  from  the  immense 
loss  of  influence  thus  resulting.  Had  his 
manner,  as  was  the  case  wdth  his  only 
rivals  in  Greece  and  liome,  been  equal  or 
suited  to  hb  matter,  instead  of  being 
merely  tolerated  in  Parliament,  he  would 
have  commanded  his  country  and  age. 
As  they  exbt,  hb  speeches  are  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  most  solid  and  splendid  elo¬ 
quence,  argumentative,  emotional,  and  de¬ 
scriptive,  at  the  same  time  that  the^y  abound 
with  a  greater  number  of  illuminative  ideas, 
politick  and  philosophical,  than  those  of 
any  other  orator.  There  b  the  same  sn- 
perfetatlon  of  thought  in  them  as  in  Shak- 
speare’s  dramas.  His  finest  style  is  of 
course  his  earliest,  before  intense  intellect- 
nation  and  the  earthquake  phenomena  of 
the  French  revolution  disturbed  the  balance 
of  his  brain.  In  his  early  speeches  hb  in¬ 
tellect  shines  in  kingly  brightness ;  in  his 
later  and  latest,  hb  emotions  dominating 
over  his  understanding  nve  his  imagina¬ 
tion  the  abnormal  pre^minance  which 
was  simalized  both  in  hb  oratory  and  ac¬ 
tion.  Passing  over  the  many  specimens  of 
argumentative  and  philosophical  eloquence 
with  which  hb  speeches  are  replete,  let  us 
extract  from  hb  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
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Arcot’s  debts,  the  famous  passage  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  descent  of  Ilyder  Ali  on  the 
Carnatic,  as  illustrative  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der  of  descriptive  oratory  : 

“  When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he 
had  to  do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no 
convention,  or  whom  no  treaty,  and  no  signature 
could  bind,  and  who  were  the  determined  ene¬ 
mies  of  human  intercourse  itself)  he  deerped  to 
make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigi¬ 
ble  and  predestinated  criminals  a  memorable 
example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the 
gloomy  recess  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such 
things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlast¬ 
ing  monument  of  vengeance,  and  to  put  per¬ 
petual  desolation  as  a  barrier  between  him  and 
those  against  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the 
moral  elements  of  the  world  together  was  no 
protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confident 
of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he 
made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  reso¬ 
lution.  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with 
every  enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their 
mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation 
against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he 
drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage 
ferocity  could  add  to  liis  new  rudiments  in  the 
arts  of  destruction  ;  and  compounding  all  the 
materials  df  fiiry,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into 
one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  de¬ 
clivities  of  the  mountains.  Whilst  the  authors 
of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing 
on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all 
their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  pounsl 
down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains 
of  the  Carnatic.  Then  ensued  a  scone  of  woe, 
the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart 
conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately 
tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or 
heard  of,  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.  A 
storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field,  con¬ 
sumed  every  house,  destroyed  every  temple. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from  their 
flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered ; 
others,  without  r^ard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  re¬ 
spect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function— fathers 
tom  from  children,  husbands  from  wives — en¬ 
veloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst 
the  goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling 
of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity, 
in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who 
were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the 
walled  cities ;  but  escaping  from  fire,  sword, 
and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine.” 

In  commenting  on  thb  passage,  Lord 
Brougham  deprecates  Burke  for  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  imagery  with  which  he  illustrates 
the  descent  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  in 
contrast  therewith  eulogizes  the  eflective 
simplicity  of  a  similar  use  of  image  in  De¬ 
mosthenes.  First  Burke  compares  Hyder 
Ali’s  array  to  “  a  black  cloud,’’*  then  to  a 

*  The  passage  in  Livy  in  which  be  deaenbes  Han- 
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“  meteor,”  then  to  a  “  tempest.”  To  us, 
however,  this  very  variation  of  the  ima¬ 
gery  heightens  tiie  effect  of  the  picture 
and  action  described  of  the  terrible  war¬ 
rior  and  his  host  advancing  from  the  por- 
lentous  encampment  on  the  mountains  to 
the  massacre  in  the  plain,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  meteor  blackening 
all  the  horizon  ”  is  a  visual  inaccuracy. 
We  may  add  that  the  fine  image  “  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  w'hirlwind  of  cavalry  ”  is,  per¬ 
haps,  derived  from  Lucan,  who  in  one  of 
his  lines  speaks  of  “  a  storm  of  horse.” 
As  an  example  of  descriptive  oratory, 
nothing  can  bo  more  eloquent  than  the 
piotnre  of  the  Carnatic,  which  follows, 
with  the  concluding  passage  in  which,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  great  water-w'orks  of  the 
princes  of  Ilindostan,  he  says,  “  These  are 
not  the  monuments,”  etc. 

Grattan  has  been  called  the'  poet  of 
Irish  politics,  but  it  may  with  greater 
oqtiity  be  said  that  he  was  the  most  imag¬ 
inative  of  orators,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  best  efforts  of  English  speakers, 
which  have  been  conserved,  read  tamely 
compared  with  his,  abounding  as  they  do 
with  fulminating  bursts  of  the  most  pas¬ 
sionate  and  splendid  eloquence.  In  the 
origination,  selection,  and  arrangement  of 
arguments,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  long¬ 
est  speeches,  he  displays  a  judgment,  per¬ 
tinence,  .and  copiousness  equal  to  any  pre¬ 
cedent  orator ;  but  his  general  manner, 
that  which  is  cognate  with  the  synthetic 
oh.aracter  of  his  intellect,  is  loss  to  produce 
long  trains  of  reasonings,  than  the  con¬ 
crete  results  of  reason  itself— less  to  lead 
the  minds  of  an  audience  through*  the 
slow  labyrinths  of  logical  processes  to  the 
understanding  of  a  question,  than  b^  a 
single  flash  to  possess  them  with  illumina¬ 
tive  conviction.  A  brilliant  impassioned 
ardor  cliaracterizcs  his  oratory  ;  out  while 
it  displays  every  resource  of  genius,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  art  allied,  profound  'knowledge 
— political,  philosophical,  and  moral — a 

[lower  of  animating,  arousing,  and  control- 
ing  emotion,  and  of  fixing  and  firing  the 
intellect  and  soul — all  such  elements  are 
•m.ar8b.aled  by  the  imagination,  which, 
while  it  impresses,  gives  the  impetuous 
movement  to  his  eloquence  by  which  it 
is  jaor  excellence  distinguished.  The  lan- 

nibal's  descent  from  the  Alps,  possiblj  led  Burke  to 
work  out  the  above  imsM  as  he  has  done :  “  Tan¬ 
dem  earn  nubem,  quee  sedere  in  jugia  monlium  solila 
C8t  cum  procella  imbrem  dedisae.’° 
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guage  which  he  uses,  always  admirable  in 
choice  and  force  diction,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  wonderful  in  its  dithyranibic  mel¬ 
ody,  is  the  furthest  possible  remove  from  the 
ordinary  medium  of  parliamentary  speak¬ 
ers;  it  bears  the  stamp  of  imagination. 
Though  highly  figurative,  its  ornament, 
always  distributed  with  chastity  of  taste, 
rises  naturally  from  the  subject  it  illus¬ 
trates  ;  its  metaphors  and  images,  too,  are 
singularly  bright,  striking,  and  original. 
Such,  as  among  many  otliers,  the  passage 
in  his  speech  on  the  downfill  oi  Bona¬ 
parte,  in  which,  warning  England  against 
deserting  her  allies  at  that  crisis,  he  says : 
“  In  vain  have  yon  stopped  in  your  own 
person  the  flying  fortunes  of  Europe — in 
vain  have  you  taken  the  eagle  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  snatched  invincihility  from  his 
standard.,  if  now,  when  confederated  Eu¬ 
rope  is  ready  to  march,  you  take  the  lead 
in  desertion,  and  preach  the  penitence  of 
Bonaparte  and  the  poverty  of  EngLand.” 
As  an  instance  of  his  concrete  imaginative 
phraseology,  speaking  of  Ireland,  in  his 
oration  on  the  Triumph  of  Independence  : 
“  She  is  no  longer  a  wretched  colony,  re¬ 
turning  thanks  to  her  governor  for  his  ra¬ 
pine,  and  to  her  king  lor  his  oppression  ; 
nor  is  she  now  a  squabbling,  fretful  sectary, 
perjilexing  her  little  wits,  and  firing  her 
furious  statutes  with  bigotry,  sophistry, 
disabilities,  and  death,  to  transmit  to  pos¬ 
terity  insignificance  and  tear?”  In  hi.s 
speech  on  Tithes  there  are  many  fine  in¬ 
stances  of  liis  rapid  stylo  and  splendid 
imagery;  as  in  the  appeal  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  with  which  it  concludes : 
“Were  I  to  raise  you  to  a  great  act,  I 
would  not  recur  to  the  history  of  other 
nations ;  I  would  recite  your  own,  and 
set  you  in  emulation  with  yourselves. 
Do  you  remember  the  night  when  you 
gave  your  country  a  free  trade,  and  with 
your  own  hands  opened  all  her  harbors  ? 
That  night  when  you  gave  her  a  free  con¬ 
stitution,  and  broke  the  chains  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  when  England,  eclipsed  at  your 
glory  and  yofitr  island,  rose,  as  it  tcere, 
from  its  bed,  and  got  nearer  to  the  sun 
In  power  of  invective  the  lowest,  as  of 
patlios  the  highest  element  of  oratory, 
Grattan  displays  an  equal  mastery ;  vide 
his  philippics  against  Flood,  Corry,  and 
Duigenan,  for  the  first ;  and  for  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  the  words  in  which  he 
expresses  his  relation  to  the  extinct  Irish 
senate :  “  Of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  I 
entertain  a  parental  recollection.  I  sate 
24 
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W  her  cradle;  I  followed  her  hearse.” 
Grattan’s  speeches  on  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion  are  the  most  laborious  instances  of 
his  powers ;  but  perhims  his  oration  on 
the  acclaration  of  Irish  Kight  conveys  the 
best  idea  of  his  genius  as  an  orator.  The 
following  appears  to  ns  a  more  eloquent 
peroration  than  can  be  found  in  the  ora¬ 
tory  of  any  other  nation  or  age : 

“  And  as  any  thing  less  than  liberty  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  Ireland,  so  is  it  dangerous  to  Great 
Britain.  We  are  too  near  the  British  nation, 
we  are  too  conversant  with  her  history,  we  are 
too  much  fired  by  her  example,  to  be  any  thing 
less  than  her  equal ;  any  thmg  less,  we  should 
be  her  bitterest  enemies — an  enemy  to  that 
power  which  smote  us  with  her  mace,  and  to 
that  constitution  from  whose  blessings  we  were 
excluded ;  to  be  ground  as  we  have  been  by 
the  British  nation,  bound  by  her  parliament, 
plundered  by  her  crown,  threatened  by  her 
enemies,  insulted  with  her  protection,  while 
we  returned  thanks  for  her  condescension,  is  a 
system  of  meanness  and  misery  which  has  ex- 
ired  in  our  determination,  as  I  hope  it  has  in 
er  magnanimity. 

“  Do  not  tolerate  that  power  which  blasted 
you  for  a  century,  that  power  which  shattered 
your  loom,  banished  your  manufactures,  dis¬ 
honored  your  peerage,  and  stopped  the  growth 
of  your  people ;  do  not,  I  say,  bribed  by  an 
export  of  woolen,  or  an  import  of  sugar,  and 
permit  that  power  which  has  thus  withered 
the  land  to  remain  in  your  country  and  have 
existence  in  your  pusillanimity. 

“  Do  not  suffer  the  arrogance  of  England  to 
im^ne  a  surviving  hope  in  the  fears  of  Ire¬ 
land;  do  not  send  the  people  to  their  own  re¬ 
solves  for  liberty,  passing  by  the  tribunals  of 
justice  and  the  high  court  of  parliament ; 
neither  imagine  that,  by  any  formation  of 
apology,  you  can  palliate  such  a  commission 
to  your  hearts,  still  less  to  your  children,  w'ho 
will  sting  you  with  their  curses  in  your  grave 
for  having  interposed  between  them  and  their 
Maker,  rmibing  them  of  an  immense  occasion, 
and  losing  an  opportunity  which  you  did  not 
create,  and  can  never  restore. 

‘‘  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  his¬ 
tory,  your  age  of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your 
sudden  resurrection,  commercial  redress,  and 
miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian  stop 
at  lit.>erty,  and  observe — that  here  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  among  us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of 
gratitude — they  were  awed  by  a  weak  min¬ 
istry,  and  brib^  by  an  empty  treasury — and 
when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
temple  opened  her  folding  doors,  and  the  arms 
of  the  people  clanged,  and  the  seal  of  the  na¬ 
tion  urged  and  encouraged  them  on,  that  they 
fell  down,  and  were  prostituted  at  the  thresh¬ 
old. 

“  I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar 
and  demand  my  liberty.  I  do  call  upon  you. 


[N  ovomber, 

by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  violation, 
by  the  instruction  of  eighteen  counties,  by  the 
arms,  inspiration,  and  providence  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall 
go — assert  the  law  of  Ireland-^eclare  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  land. 

“  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in 
the  shape  of  an  amendment ;  neither,  speaking 
for  the  subjects’  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  fac¬ 
tion.  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in 
this  our  island,  in  common  with  my  fellow- 
subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambi¬ 
tion,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your 
chain,  and  contemplate  your  glory.  I  never 
will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  cotta¬ 
ger  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain 
clanking  to  his  rags ;  he  may  l)e  naked,  he 
shall  not  be  in  iron ;  and  I  do  see  the  time  is 
at  hand,  the  spirit  has  gone  forth,  the  declara¬ 
tion  is  planfrd ;  and  though  great  men  should 
apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  live ;  and  though 
the  public  sjieaker  should  die,  yet  the  immor¬ 
tal  fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which  conveyed 
it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of 
the  holy  man^  will  not  die  with  the  prophet, 
but  survive  him. 

“  I  shall  move  you,  ‘  That  the  King’s  most 
excellent  Majesty,  and  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  power  competent 
to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland.’  ” 

The  eloquence  of  Curran,  who  possess¬ 
ed  exhaustless  w'it  and  humor,  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  adjunct  of  the  latter,  pathos,  is  chief¬ 
ly  forensic ;  but  though  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Plunket  in  logic,  as  to  that  of 
Grattan  in  splendor  and  fire,  his  s]>eech  in 
defense  of  Hamilton  Kowan  (which  is 
modeled  on  the  l*ro  Milo  of  Cicero)  con¬ 
tains,  perhaps,  the  most  finished  oratorical 
passage  in  modern  eloquence.  It  is  equal 
to  tlfe  finest  of  Cicero,  both  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  its  tone  and  the  rhetorical  perfec¬ 
tion  of  its  harmony : 

“  I  pqt  it  to  your  oaths  :  Do  you  think 
that  a  blessing  of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  ob¬ 
tained  over  bigotry  and  oppression  should 
have  a  stigma  cast  upon  it,  by  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  sentende  upon  men  bold  an<f  honest 
enough  to  propose  that  measure  f  to  propose 
the  i^eeming  of  religion  from  the  abuses  of 
the  church  ;  the  reclaiming  of  three  millions 
of  men  from  Imndage;  and  giving  liberty  to 
all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it  f  Giving,  I 
say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words  of  the  papiT, 
giving  Uhiversal  Emahcipation  ?  I  speak 
in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes 
liberty  commensurate  with  and  inseparable 
from  British  soil ;  which  proclaims  even  to  the 
stranger  and  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets 
foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on 
which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by 
the  genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  No 
matter  in  what  language  liis  doom  may  have 
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l)een  pronounced ;  no  matter  what  complexion 
incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an 
African  8un  may  have  burned  upon  him ;  no 
matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his  lil)erty 
may  have  been  cloven  down ;  no  matter  with 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  l>een  devoted 
upon  the  altar  of  slavery — the  first  moment  he 
touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and 
the  ^od  sink  together  in  the  dust;  his  soul 
walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  his  body 
swells  beyond  the  measure  of  the  chains  that 
burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeem¬ 
ed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.” 

The  question  how  far  a  speaker  is  to 
trust  to  improvisation,  is  one,  of  course, 
involved  in  the  self-knowledge  of  the  ora¬ 
tor  iiimself.  Judging  from  the  examples 
of  eloquence  which  have  been  conserved, 
and  traditional  accounts  of  effects  produc¬ 
ed,  it  is  evident  that  while  the  greatest 
speeches  have  been  studiously  prepared' 
the  greatest  bursts  have  been  improvised ; 
a  fact  obvious  indeed,  and  illustrated  by 
the  long  line  of  orators  from  Demosthenes 
to  Burke,  from  Chatham  to  Mirabeau. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  finer  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  than  that 
of  an  orator,  launched  unexpectedly  on  the 
ocean  of  improvisation,  struggling  on  wards 
toward  his  object ;  extemporizing  thought 
after  thought ;  now  apparently  overwhelm¬ 
ed  in  a  storm  of  interruption,  yet  rising 
stronger  from  opposition ;  now  suddenly 
collecting  his  ideas  in  an  interval  of  afv 
lause,  battling  with  and  conquering  both 
imsclf  and  his  audience,  and  mounting 
triumphantly  billow  after  billow,  until  at 
last  he  reaches  his  desired  goal  together 
with  his  auditory. 


To  inform,  to  please,  to  excite  the  feel¬ 
ings,  such,  according  to  Cicero,  are  the 
three  objects  of  the  orator.  But  from  this 
category  he  omits  its  ultimate  end,  per¬ 
suasion — the  jiower  of  convincing.  The 
art  of  the  highest  eloquence  may  be  said 
chiefly  to  consist  in  satisfying  the  under¬ 
standing  and  reason,  and  exciting  the  im¬ 
agination  and  passions,  to  persuade,  and 
exalt,  and  impel.  These  essentials,  also, 
he  requires :  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
of  himself,  of  his  subject,  and  his  audi¬ 
ences.  lie  must  be  clear  and  attractive 
in  his  statements ;  lucid  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  sequence  of  his  arguments  ;  im¬ 
passioned  in  his  address  to  the  passions, 
all  whose  springs  and  effects  he  has  stud¬ 
ied.  An  oration  must  have  its  lights  and 
shades,  its  levels  and  heights,  its  harmoni¬ 
ous  intermixture  of  the  clear  and  common¬ 
place,  the  animated,  the  striking,  and  emo¬ 
tive — all  tending  to  the  special  object  in 
view,  all  effectively  intermingled.  Its  or¬ 
naments  (chiefly  adapted  to  the  level  por¬ 
tions)  must  be  introduced  with  chaste  and 
consistent  severity  of  taste,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  following  the  subject  w  ith 
involuntary  illustrative  naturalness,  ratlier 
than  assuming  an  attractive  prominence 
over  it — such  illuminations  must  illustrate, 
not  divert.  Speaking  throughout  with 
jire-considered  prospective  directness  to 
the  point,  the  orator  must  rise  from  the 
foundation  of  reason  to  sentiment,  imagin¬ 
ation,  and  passion,  and  must  unite  thought 
with  emotion,  and,  so  to  speak,  creating  a 
storm  with  the  passions  of  his  own  soul, 
hurry  those  of  his  audience  along  with 
him. 


The  Foematios  or  Icibkros. — ^Tbe  snow,  which 
iklls  thickly  on  the  Arctic  islands  and  continents, 
being  melt^  in  summer,  forms  coiloctions  of  fresh 
water,  which  soon  freezes  and  incresses  yesrly,  un¬ 
til  the  mass  becomes  monntstnous,  and  rises  to  the 
elerafion  of  th-i  surrounding  oli&  The  melting 
of  the  snow  deposited  on  these  elevations  adds  to 
their  growth,  and  by  filling  up  the  intersliors,  ren¬ 
ders  the  whole  solid.  When  such  a  mass  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  height  of  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
feet,  the  accumulated  weight,  assisted  by  the  action 
of  the  ocean  at  its  base,  plunges  into  the  sea,  and 
by  winds  and  currents  is  carried  southward,  and 
finally  disappears  before  the  influences  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  throws  an  isothermal  line  from  New- 
foundlanil  to  the  coa-st  of  Iceland,  deflecting  it  up¬ 
wards  Very  nearly  through  twenty  degrees  of  north 


latitude.  Frequently  these  ponderous  crystals  hide 
as  much  of  their  proportions  beiow  the  water  as 
they  expose  above  it,  and  float,  grinding  the  rocks 
of  the  sea  bottom  as  th-y  go,  with  a  force  that  may 
perhaps  be  visible  to  the  future  geologists  when 
they  shall  be  exalted  to  the  proud  promontories  of 
a  new  nameless  continent.  They  carry  large  bowl¬ 
ders  from  the  Arctic  rocks  at  d  disperse  them  over 
the  bed  of  the  Nor^h- Atlantic,  and  for  the  whaler 
they  bear  rich  providon  of  fre^  water,  of  which  he 
spoils  them. 

Bi'aMAH. — The  commercial  treaty  with  Bunnah  is 
pnxlucing  beneficial  results  to  all  parties;  and  we 
hear  that  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  the  groat 
rivers  above  the  falls  and  rapids,  to  aasist  in  the  ex¬ 
ploration. 
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Vron  the  Doblln  UniTerilty  Megailne. 


THE  COLLEGE  GATE 


[PoLBT'a  ine  itatoe  of  Goldsmith  stands  now  in  front  of  Trinity  College,  in  this  city,  where  it  commands 
the  admiration  of  everybody.  It  is  only  placed  there  in  a  temporary  way,  bnt  when  the  pedestal  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  statue  will  be  erected  upon  it  and  inaugurated  with  due  ceremony.] 

Hi  took  tus  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  27th  February,  1749.  He  was  lowest  in  the  list*’— 
Forsler'i  Life  oj  Oliver  Goldamith, 

A  LAD  slunk  out  of  the  collie  gate, 

,  With  a  parchment  grasped  in  his  fist ; 

He  tried  to  dodge  past  the  sniggering  boys 
That  snubbed  him  with  Last  on  the  list 

He  stole  to  a  lodging,  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 

In  a  wretched  old  tumble-down  lane, 
j  ' .  :  And  took  up  his  flute  to  get  rid  of  the  thoughts 

;  .  That  were  racking  about  in  his  hrain. 

“  Ju.st  passed  through  1 — and  so  many  a  lad 
Honored,  and  medaled,  and  praised! 

*  ■  ’  Oh,  what  a  crazy  foundation  whereon 

My  fortunes  will  have  to  be  raised ! 

**  An  awkward,  ungainly,  diminutive  dolt. 

With  nothing  on  ea^  to  attract ; 

Alike  for  the  desk  and  the  drawing-room  unfit — 

Devoid  both  of  talent  and  tact  I” 

He  whispered  some  melodies  into  his  flute, 

As  a  tear  gathered  up  in  his  eye : 

“  What — what  shall  I  turn  to  f — Physic  ?  or  Law  ? 

Or  Divinity  ? — folly  to  try  I  « 

■  '  U 

“  The  coifi  or  the  mitre — it  is  not  for  me : 

I  shall  ne’er  be  addressed  as  *  my  lord 

And,  as  for  the  baton,  or  flag — bless  my  heart ! 

Only  fancy  poor  Noll  with  a  sword  I 

**  Well !  jests,  at  least,  at  the  gate  again 

None  shall  fling  at  *  the  Graduate’s  ’  head ; 

Since  fellowships— scholarships,  are  not  for  me, 
m  take  to  my  flute  for  my  bread  1” 

Now,  as  ye  enter  that  college  gate, 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  you’ll  see. 

Towering  over'your  heads,  a  bronze. 

In  its  proud  serenity.  i 

Yes  I  the  strains  from  that  wretched  flute 
To  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  sped ; 

Though  **  Noll  ”  was  a  drudge  so  long  as  he  lived. 

He’s  deified,  now  that  he's  dead. 

And  what  is  this  world  ? — the  college  gate.  ■  ,  ^ 

Through  which  genius  may  slink  with  shame :  .. 

The  list  is  the  led^  of  life’s  success. 

And  the  statue  18  posthumous  fame. 

Aovisa. 
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'  From  the  London  Society  Mngailno. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  FASHION,  IN  THE  MAHER  OF  DRESS. 


“  Thou  kuowest,”  says  Borachio,  “  that 
the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a 
cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man.”  Foolish 
Borachio  !  But  then  he  had  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  “  London  Society  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  Messina  he  kept  but  indif¬ 
ferent  company.  Or  are  we  to  regard 
him  as  a  supercilious  cynic,  who  looked 
down  upon  such  trifles  as  the  set  of  a 
feather  or  the  cut  of  a  doublet,  and  busied 
himself  with  more  import.ant,  if  less  in¬ 
nocent,  matters  ?  To  such  a  conclusion 
his  further  utterances  would  seem  to 
guide  us.  “  Seest  thou  not,”  he  inquires  of 
his  companion,  contemptuously,  “  what  a 
deformed  thief  this  fashion  is  ?  How 
giddily  he  turns  about  all  the  hot-bloods 
between  fourteen  and  five  -  and  -  thirty  ? 
Sometimes  fashioning  them  like  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  soldiers  in  the  reechjr  painting  ; 
sometime,  like  god  Bel’s  priests  in  the 
old  church  windows ;  sometime,  like  the 
shaved  Hercules  in  the  smirched,  worm- 
eaten  tapestry  ?”  It  is  true  that  the 
fashion,  as  Conrade  sagelv  conjectures, 
wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man ; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
wider  spirit  of  philosophy  than  comjported 
with  the  cynical  mood  of  Borachio,  and 
from  its  influence  upon  men,  manners, 
and  morals,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  Buckle  or  a  Macaulay.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  fashion  to  a  particular 
state  of  society  is  very  obvious,  and  we 
may  trace  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  the  attire 
peculiar  to  it.  Who  can  fancy  a  Raleigh, 
a  Sidney,  or  an  Essex  in  aught  but  doub¬ 
lets  and  hose,  short  cloaks,  rapiers,  ruffles, 
and  plumed  hats  ?  How  would  a  court¬ 
ier,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire,  fling,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  a  palet6t  or  a  llama 
to  help  a  virgin  queen  across  a  plashy 
piece  of  ground  ?  If  Leicester  had  worn 
the  Windsor  uniform,  do  yon  believe  it 
possible  that  he  could  have  dazzled  Amy 
Robsart  with  the  splendor  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  ?  Or,  in  the  same  mys¬ 
terious  combination  of  the  postman  and 
the  footman,  would  Robert  Carr  have 


attracted  the  attention  of  James  I.  ? 
And  if  he  had  not,  a  murder  or  two, 
besides  some  other  peccadilloes,  would 
have  been  happily  avoided.  If  no  man 
was  ever  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked^ 
how  much  of  that  wonderfully  •sagacious 
^pect  was  owing  to  his  horse-hair  wig  ? 
What  would  become  of  the  Belinda  of 
Pope’s  exquisite  “  Rape  of  the  Lock”  with¬ 
out  her  patches,  powder,  and  hoops  ? 
And  does  not  many  a  beauty  whom  his¬ 
tory  or  art  has  made  immortal  owe  much 
of  her  fame  to  her  furbelows  or  high- 
heeled  hottines  f  The  difference  between 
a  Phryne  and  a  Traviata  is,  perhaps,  a 
matter  of  fashion  ;  and  a  Burleigh  in  a 
loose  shooting-coat  and  striped  trowsers 
would  assuredly  not  be  the  much-ponder¬ 
ing  and  often  head-shaking  counselor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  ’ 

It  is  a  question,  I  think,  whether  the 
fashion  influences  the  age,  or  the  age 
moulds  and  shapes  the  fashion  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  there  exists  a  subtle  relation¬ 
ship  between  them.  A  high-bred  cour¬ 
tesy,  a  certain  elevation  of  manner,  a  lofti¬ 
ness  of  language,  and  even  a  refinement  of 
thought,  seem  naturally  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  rich  and  stately  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Look  at  the  Cavaliers  in  the  glorious 
pictures  of  Vandyck  :  who  can  believe 
that  from  the  lips  of  such  be-ruffled  and 
be-pliimed  gentlemen  ever  dropped  any 
coarse  ribaldry  or  vulgar  slang  ?  Those 
grave  and  potent  rieigniors  who  glow  on 
the  splendid  canvas  of  "ntian  :  can  you 
believe  them  capable  of  the  deeds  in 
which  delighted  the  buckskin  breeches 
and.  cocked -hats  of  our  Macaronis  and 
Mohawks  in  the  days  of  the  second 
George  ?  When  I  look  upon  the  sweet 
and  noble  women  of  Vandyck,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  bare-bosomed  beauties 
of  Lely,  I  trace  in  the  distinction  of  cos¬ 
tume  and  fashion  the  difference  of  morals 
and  taste,  and  the  wide  gulf  between  the 
I  pore  household  life  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
!  1.  and  the  social  abandonment  of  that  of 
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Charles  II.  Morals  and  manners  keep 
j)ace  with  the  changes  of  costume,  and 
are  indicated  by  them.  It  is  quite  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  philosophy  of  fiishion 
that  the  society  which  countenances 
“  pretty  horse-breakers,”  and  disguises 
things  vicious  with  pleasant  periphrases 
of  language,  should  aistinguisb  itself  by 
patronizing  huge  crinolined  monstrosities 
contrived  to  expose,  and  yet  encumber, 
the  female  figpire.  It  may  be  that  there 
was  as  much  vice  in  the  times  of  old,  but 
it  was  a  more  decorous  vice;  and  the  Doll 
Tearsheet  of  Falstaff  and  his  companions 
did  not  “  set  the  fashion,’’  to  the  wives  of 
Percy  and  Mortimer. 

A  writer  who  proposed  to  himself  to 
become  the  historian  of  fashion  would 
soon  find  himself  perplexed  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  general  laws,  and  the  want 
of  any  definite  divisions  of  his  subject. 
There  is  nothing  progressive  in  fashion  : 
on  the  contrary,  its  princip.al  tendency  is 
to  repeat  itself.  And  this  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  assimilation  to  the 
tastes  and  passions  of  the  time.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  for  instance,  when  the  English 
juiblic  has  one  of  what  Sydney  Smith 
called  its  “  cold  fits  of  morality,”  fashion 
becomes  as  severe,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Puritans.  The  robe  decollete  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  high  and  close-fitting 
“  body,”  and  the  skirt  descends  in  so¬ 
ber  decency  over  the  well-turned  ankle. 
^^^len  the  French  revolutionists  ran  mad 
alwut  classic  systems  of  government,  and 
ever^  ferocious  Jacobin  thought  himself 
— Avith  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  and  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  history — a  Grac¬ 
chus  or  a  Brutus,  how  classic  became  the 
costume  of  the  Parisian  Portias  and  the 
viri  of  the  National  Convention! 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  gradual  wearing  down 
of  class  distinctions — the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  dress  of  the  present  day. 
There  is  little  enougln  Heaven  knows,  as 
far  as  attire  is  concerned,  to  separate  a 
nobleman  whose  veins  are  blue  with  the 
best  azul  aangre — the  “  blood  of  all  the 
Howards” — from  our  Brown,  Jones,  or 
Robinson,  who  know  not  their  great- 
randfathers !  When  I  read  of  an  inn- 
eeper  trusting  a  supposititious  Lord  John 
Russell  with  five  shillings  and  a  glass  of 
gin  and  water,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  host  of  “  The  Tabard”  or 
“  The  Boar’s  Head”  could  so  easily  have 
been  beguiled  by  a  false  Earl  of  Essex. 
Dress  no  longer  makes  the  man,  nor 
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I  shows  the  man  as  he  is.  In  the  gorgeous 
chamber  of  the  Peers  the  descendants  of 
the  Whigs  of  1688,  and  the  Tories  who 
shouted  for  “  Sacheverel  and  the  Church,” 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
Tomkins,  who  occupies  a  stool  in  a  bjink- 
ing-house  in  the  city  ;  or  Simpkins,  who 
measures  ribbons  over  a  counter  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard.  Even  the  clergy  are 
j'ielding  to  the  prevailing  confusion  of 
ideas,  and — O  shades  of  Barrow  and 
Tillotson !  —  rejoice  in  wide-awakes  and 
coats  of  most  uncanonical  cut. 

In  the  days  that  were,  a  man  might 
hope  for  immortality  from  his  costume. 
If  he  could  not  be  a  Milton,  a  Shakspeare, 
or  a  Newton,  he  might  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  descending  to  posterity  as  a 

i  Beau  Bruraraell  !  There  is  no  such  cheap 
immortality  to  be  earned  now-a-days,  un¬ 
less  the  Empress  Eugenie  be  remembered 
by  the  amplitude  of  her  skirts  and  the 
peculiarities  of  her  head-gear.  In  the  old 
biographers  you  will  meet  with  pages  of 
elaborate  description  of  the  attire  affected 
by  their  heroes  ;  and  some  of  our  modem 
novelists,  taking  wide  views  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  clothes,  are  equally  precise  in 
their  jtictorial  sketches.  But  I  should 
like  to  see  a  modem  biographer  attempt 
to  interest  his  public  with  a  sketch  of  the 
costume  of  any  recent  “  celebrity.”  How 
much  of  the  character  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  a  man  can  you  identify  with  a  Gibus 
hat,  an  Eureka  shirt,  a  Slelton  paletot, 
and  a  pair  of  the  Sydenham  trowsers  ? 

If  this  era  of  cosmopolitan  utilitarianism 
endures,  what  will  become  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  associations  of  dress  ?  W'ho  can 
reasonably  expect  that  the  pegtops  or 
onchos  will  ever  make  any  remarkable 
gure  in  history  ?  WTiat  will  the  present 
age  hand  down  to  tlie  future  in  company 
with  George  Fox’s  suit  of  home-made 
leather  —  honest,  sturdy  leather  —  and 
Raleigh’s  much-worn  cloak  ? — with  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  “plain cloth  suit,  which”  (says 
Sir  Philip  Warwick)  “  seemed  to  have 
been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor,”  and 
the  “lack-luster  stars”  tliat  pointed  the 
deadly  aim  of  Nelson’s  murderer  ?  We 
seem  to  cherish  a  personal  familiarity  with 
Napoleon’s  gris  redingote,  with  the  short 
white  cloak  that  was  Wellington’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  insignia  in  battle,  with  the  por¬ 
tentous  ruff  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  black 
velvet  robe  that  clothed  the  fair  form  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  on  the  day  of  her  execu¬ 
tion,  and  “  the  doublets  quilted  for  stiletto 
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proof,  and  breeches  in  great  plaits  and 
full  stuffed,”  of  James  L  ?  In  a  gallery 
of  historical  personages  you  may  almost 
identify  each  of  theni  by  their  peculiar 
attire.  This,  you  say,  is  Sj)inoza,  and 
that  is  Ilenri  Quatre ;  this  is  Is  ell  Gwynne, 
and  that  Marie  Antoinette.  I  wonder 
whether  our  descendants  will  so  easily  rec¬ 
ognize  ourselves  1 

One  of  the  “  Curiosities  of  Fashion,”  as 
far  as  dress  is  concerned,  was  the  extreme 
Bumptuousness  of  the  attire  in  which  our 
seventeenth  -  century  ancestors  indulged. 
Everybody  will  remember  the  description 
by  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  of  the 
wasteful  squires  and  luxurious  cavaliers 
who  were  not  ashamed  to 

“  Wear  a  farm  in  shoe-strings  edged  with  gold. 

And  spangled  garters  worth  a  copyhold ; 

A  hose  and  doublet  which  a  lordship  cost ; 

A  gaudy  cloak,  three  manors’  price  almost ; 

A  beaver  band,  and  feather  for  the  head, 

Priced  at  the  church’s  tythe,  the  poor  man’s 
bread.” 

George  Villiers,  the  splendid  favorite 
of  James  I.,  exceeded  all  his  compeers  in 
the  lavish  costliness  of  his  garb.  On  oiie 
great  occasion  he  had  twenty-seven  suits 
of  clothes  made,  “  the  richest  that  em¬ 
broidery,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold, 
and  gems  could  contribute ;  one  of  which 
was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over, 
both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds  valued 
at  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  besides  a 
great  feather  stuck  all  over  with  dia¬ 
monds,  as  were  also  his  sword,  girdle,  hat, 
and  spurs.”  This  exquisite  gentleman 
would  have  the  flashing  gems  which 
adorned  his  attire  affixed  so  loosely  that 
he  could  shake  them  off*  as  he  paraded 
through  the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  much 
to  the  edification  and  contentment  of  les 
dames  de  la  cour  who  picked  them  up. 
On  his  embassy  to  Paris  the  splendor  of 
his  appearance  completely  dazzled  the 
French  nobles.  “lie  appeared  there,” 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  “  with  all  the  luster 
the  wealth  of  England  could  adorn  him 
with,  and  outshined  all  the  bravery  that 
court  could  dress  itself  in,  and  overacted 
the  whole  nation  in  their  own  most  pecu¬ 
liar  vanities.”  It  was  common  with  him, 
at  an  ordinary  dancing,  to  have  his 
clothes  trimmed  with  great  diamond  but¬ 
tons,  and  to  w'car  diamond  hat-bands, 
cockades,  and  ear-rings,  to  be  yoked  with 
great  and  manifold  ropes  and  knots  of 
pearl — in  short,  to  be  manacled,  fettered. 


and  imprisoned  in  jewels.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
£300,000  in  jewels — a  stock  which  might 
almost  excite  the  envy  of  Hancock  or 
Emanuel,  and  may  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  peruse  Sir  William  Davenant’s  eulo- 
gium  on  the  prosperous  ‘courtier  : 

‘‘  The  court’s  bright^  star,  the  clergy’s  advo¬ 
cate  ; 

The  poet’s  brightest  theme,  the  lover’s  flame, 

The  soldier’s  glory,  mighty  Buckingham.” 

Raleigh,  the  bright  particular  star  of 
the  galaxy  which  moved  and  shone 
around  the  great  Gloriana,  was  equally 
profuse  in  his  expenditure  upon  dress.  A 
portrait  is  extant  in  whicn  he  appears 
attired  in  a  white  satin  pinked  vest,  close¬ 
sleeved  to  the  wTust ;  over  the  body  a 
brown  doublet, '  finely  flowered  and  em¬ 
broidered  with  pearl ;  in  the  feather  of  his 
hat  a  large  ruby  and  pearl  drop,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sprig,  in  place  of  a  buttop  ; 
his  trunks  or  breezes,  with  his  stockings 
and  ribbon  garters,  fringed  at  the  end, 
are  all  white ;  his  shoes,  of  buff*,  adorned 
with  white  ribbon.  These  shoes  on  im¬ 
portant  occasions  would  glitter  with 
precious  stones  of  the  value  of  £6600 
(nearly  £80,000  at  the  present  standard  of 
money)  ;  and  their  wearer  would  occa¬ 
sionally  present  himself  before  the  eyes  of 
his  lady-love.  Mistress  Elizabeth  Throck¬ 
morton,  in  a  suit  of  armor  of  solid  silver, 
his  sword  and  belt  flashing  unutterable 
radiance  from  a  hundred  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  rubies.  The  elder  Disraeli  tells  of  a 
simple  knight  who  wore  at  the  coronation 
of  James  1.  a  cloak  which  cost  him  £500. 
At  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 
—  perpend,  ye  ladies! — Lady  Wotton 
shone  resplendent  in  a  gown,  which  was 
stiff  with  embroidery,  at  £50  a  yard  ! 
The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart — that  heroine 
of  a  strange  and  sad  romance — 

“  Ornament  both  of  herself  and  sex, 

And  mirror  bright,  where  virtues  did  reflex”-— 

set  the  said  mirror  in  a  framework  of  sat¬ 
ins  and  velvets  valued  at  £1500.  We 
read  of  a  certain  Sir  Thomas  Glover  who 
burst  upon  the  world  of  fashion  “like  a 
comet,  all  in  crimson  velvet  and  beaten 
gold  ;”  and  Hav,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Paris  m  1616,  dressed  not  only 
himself  but  his  trufhpeters — the  latter  “  in 
tawny  velvet  liveries  laced  all  over  with 
gold,  rich  and  closely  laid” — while  his 
horse  was  shod  with  silver  shoes,  which. 
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**  when  he  came  to  a  place  where  pi'rnons 
or  beanties  of-  eminence  were,  he,  pranc¬ 
ing  and  curvetting,  in  humble  reverence 
flung  away ;  and  bo  he  was  content  to  be 
gaaed  on  and  admired  till  a  farrier,  or 
rather  the  arffetUier^  in  one  of  his  rich  liv¬ 
eries,  among  his  train  of  footmen,  out  of 
a  tawny  velvet  bag  took  others  and  tae-.k- 
ed  them  on.”  Quaint  Arthur  Wilson  de¬ 
scribes  one  of  “the  meanest  of  the  suits” 
of  this  sumptuous  peer.  “  The  cloak  and 
hoae,”  he  says,  “are  made  of  very  fine 
white  beaver,  embroidered  richly  all  over 
with  gold  and  silver ;  the  cloak,  almost  to 
the  cape,  within  and  without,  having  no 
lining  but  embroidery ;  the  doublet  was 
cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  so  thick  that 
it  could  not  be  discerned;  and  a  white 
beaver  hat  suitable,  brimful  of  embroidery, 
both  above  and  below.” 

A  notable  article  of  costume  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  both 
^vith  men  and  women,  were  the  starched 
ruffs,  with  which  the  portraits  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  her  courtiers  have  made  every¬ 
body  familiar.  These  were  often  set 
upon  a  frame  of  wire  and  edged  with  the 
richest  point -lace ;  nor  without  their 
bravery  did  any  gallant  think  himself 
complete.  Thus,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  “  Al¬ 
chemist,”  Lovewit  says  to  Surly  : 

“Good  faith  now,  she  does  blame  you  ex¬ 
tremely,  and  says, 

You  swore,  and  told  her  you  had  taken  the 
pains 

To  dye  your  beard,  and  umbre  o’er  your 
face. 

Borrowed  a  suit  and  n/Jf,  all  for  her  love.” 

Mrs.  Anne  Tomer,  a  woman  of  splen¬ 
did  beauty  but  abandoned  character,  intro¬ 
duced,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  yellow  starched  ruffs,  and  for  a 
time  these  were  all  the  vogue.  But  Mrs. 
Turner  having  compassed,  with  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Carr  and  Frances  Howard,  Countess 
of  Somerset,  the  foul  murder  of  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  OverbuiT,  and  being  sentenced  to  death 
by  Lord  Cmief  Justice  Coke,  he  ordered 
that  “  as  she  was  the  person  who  had 
brought  yellow  starched  ruffs  into  vogue, 
she  ^ould  be  hanged  in  that  dress,  that 
the  same  might  end  in  shame  and  detesta¬ 
tion.”  The  strange  order  was  carried  out, 
and  Mrs.  Turner  was  hung  at  Tyburn  in 
yellow  ruffs,  the  hangman  being  similarly 
decorated.  The  fashion  straightway  sank 
into  disrepute. 

“  Yellow”  w'as  certainly  a  favorite  col- 
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or  with  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  the  hue 
generally  attributed  to  the  tresses  of  their 
lady-loves  by  the  mediroval  poets.  When 
wigs  first  came  into  fashion  they  were  all 
flaxen,  for  the  light-complexioned,  san¬ 
guine  Franks  could  not  affect  the  raven 
tresses  of  the  “  swarthy  beauties”  of  Spain 
or  Italy.  Most  of  our  early  aneens  had 
yellow  hair;  Elizalieth  Woodville’s 
streamed  down  her  back  “a  shower  of  rip- 
led.gold.”  Queen  Elizabi‘th  had  yellow 
air — with,  perhaps,  a  suspicion  of  red 
about  it — and  the  ladies  of  her  court  ac¬ 
cordingly  dyed  their  hair  of  the  royal 
color — an  {instance  of  loyalty  which  now- 
a-days  would  astonish  even  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  admirers  of  the  fair  Princess  Alexan¬ 
dra.  The  readers  of  our  Elizabethan 
dramatists  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  their  numerous  allusions  to  tawny  and 
orange  velvets,  and  satins  shimmering 
with  golden  luster.  In  “  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour”  Fungoso  wears  a  “piuk’d 
yellow  doublet.”  In  “Cynthia’s  Revels” 
Amorphus  describes  his  mistress  as  ribbon¬ 
ed  in  green  and  yellow. 

Silk  stockings  came  into  use  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under 
circumstances  which  Stowe  describes  with 
his  usual  quaintness:  “In  the  second 
yeere  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  he  says,  “  her 
silk  woman,  Mistris  Montague,  presented 
her  majestie  for  a  new  yeere’s  gift,  a  pair 
of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  the  which, 
after  a  few  days’  wearing,  pleased  her 
highness  so  well,  that  she  sent  for  Mistris 
Montague,  and  asked  her  where  she  had 
them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  to  any 
more ;  she  answered,  saying :  ‘  I  made 
them  very  carefully,  of  purpose  only  for 
your  majestie,  and  seeing  these  please  you 
so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand.” 
‘  Do  so,’  (quoth  the  qneene,)  ‘  for  indeed 
I  like  silk  stockings  so  well,  because  they 
are  pleasant,  fine  and  delicate,  that  hence¬ 
forth  I  will  wear  no  more  cloth  stockings’ 
— and  from  that  time  unto  her  death  the 
queene  never  wore  any  more  cloth  hose, 
but  only  alike  stockings  ;*  for  you  shall 
understand  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
did  weave  only  cloath  hose,  or  hose  cut 
out  of  ell-broade  taffety ;  or  that  by  great 
chance  there  came  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk 


■  la  Jkmes  1.**  rtiga,  'the  galUnU  would  wear 
their  woofeo  atockinga  is  the  oountrj,  and,  aa 
Stephan  aaja,  in  “Every  Man  in  hia  Humour,”  “  hare 
a  pair  of  nlk  againat  winter,”  ,that  they  went  “  to 
dwell  in  the  town.” 
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Btockings  from  Spain.  King  Edward  the 
Sixth  had  a  payre  of  long  Spanish  silk 
stockings  sent  nitn  for-n  great  present.” 

The  variations  in  the  matter  of  the 
beard  have  been  astounding.  At  one 
time  it  has  streamed  like  a  meteor  from 
the  lip  and  chin  ;  at  another  the  chin  has 
showed  like  a  stubblc-Iand  at  harvest- 
home.  The  Normans  did  not  encourage 
the  hirsute  appendage,  but  among  the 
French  it  was  held  in  great  esteem  ;  and 
when  Louis  VII.,’ in  compliance  with  the 
exhortations  of  his  bishops,  curtailed  his 
long  locks  and  shaved  off  his  beard,  he 
imwittingly  got  rid  of  his  wife,  for  Elean¬ 
or,  disgusted  with  his  effeminate  appear- 
anoe,  took  the  law  into  her  own  hands  and 
soon  provided* her  husband  with  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  divorce ;  whereupon  she 
marrietl  Henry  II.,  (then  Count  of  Anjou,) 
and  bringing  him  as  her  dowry  the  rich 
provinces  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  stirred 
up  the  long  w^ars  between  France  and 
England  that  endured  for  three  centuries 
of  bloodshed.  The  beard  came  into  fash¬ 
ion  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU., 
who  wore  it  short  and  round,  but  closely 
cropped  his  hair.  The  introduction  of 
Spanish  fashions  with  the  introduction  of 
a  Spanish  husband  to  Queen  Mary  length¬ 
ened  the  beard,  and  encouraged  the 
growth  of  those  long  locks  which  give  so 
noble  an  appearance  to  our  Eliaabethan 
worthies.  The  mustache,  at  the  same 
time,  grew  in  favor,  either  curled  round 
each  side  of  the  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  or  worn  thick  and  bushy  upon 
the  lip,  or  drawn  out  into  thin  spiral  ends 
like  that  of  Napoleon  III.  An  old  poet 
says  of  one  of  his  heroes : 

“lie’ll  borrow  money  on  the  stroke  of  his 
beard, 

Or  turn  of  his  mustaccio !” 

The  beard  was  usually  worn  peaked, 
like  an  inverted  pyramid,  as  you  will  see 
it  in  Vandyck’s  and  Zucchero’s  portraits  ;* 
but  in  Charles  II.’s  reign  it  began  to  give 
place  to  a  sleek  and  bushy  “  imperial,”  or 
“  tuft,”  which  in  due  time'vanished  alto- 
getJpr,  leaving  the  chin  once  more  free 
from  hair.  This  latter  fashion  prevailed 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  whiskers  being 
the  only  adornment  of  the  face ;  but  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years' the  mustache  and 


*  Like  the  beard  of  Hudlbru : 

“  la  cot  and  dja  to  Ilka  a  Ula, 

A  laddan  Tlaw  H  woold  bag^Ia.'* 


the  beard  have  again  sprung  into  a  noble 
popularity,  and  are  countenanced,  we  are 
told,  on  “  physiological  principles.”  The 
beard  protects  the  throat,  the  mustache 
the  lips — the  latter  a  natural  “  respirator,” 
whose  advantages  should  be  shown  by  a 
decrease  in  bronchial  affections.  Both, 
however,  have  fought  a  hard  fight  with 

S'udice,  and  especially  has  the  mous- 
e  run  the  gauntlet  of  every  little  wit. 
It  was  “  snobbish,”  “  coxcombical,”  “  un¬ 
manly,”  “  outlandish.”  Certainly  on  the 
lips  of  quiet  city  clerks  and  pallid  shop¬ 
men  it  loses  its  grace  and  fitness,  but  the 
gentleman  and  the  soldier  may  well  be 
content  to  wear  it,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  dictum  of  a  writer  on  education  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  “I  have  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion,”  he  says,  “  of  that  young 
gentleman  who  is  curious  in  line  mns- 
tachios.  The  time  he  employe  in  adjust¬ 
ing,  dressing,  and  curling  them  is  no  lost 
time,  for  the  more  he  contemplates  his 
mustachios,  the  more  his  mind  will  cher¬ 
ish  and  be  animated  by  masculine  and 
courageous  notions  I”  Which  admirable 
axiom  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Volunteers  of  England. 

Certain  revelations  anent  a  certain  Ma¬ 
dame  Rachel  have  made  known  to  the 
curious  public  that  the  art  of  beautifying 
beauty — gilding  refined  gold  and  painting 
the  lily — is  not  yet  extinct,  and  that  wo¬ 
men  of  fashion  can  still  be  found  to  dis¬ 
grace  themselves  with  enamel  and  the  use 
or  abnse  of  half  a  hundred  filthy  cosmet¬ 
ics.  But  these  are  hardly  likely  to  revive 
the  mania  for  pomades,  perfumes,  oils, 
tinctures,  and  quintessences  which  possess¬ 
ed  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  roses  and  lilies,  which  the  old  poets 
praised  in  their  mistresses,  were  but  paint¬ 
ed  daubs  after  all.  A  lady’s  toilet  was  a 
complete  system  of  painting,  essencing, 
and  bathing.  Ben  Jonson  thus  details 
the  process : 

“  To  morrow  morning 
ril  send  you  a  perfume,  first  to  resolve 
And  procure  sweat,  and  then  prepare  a  bath 
To  cleanse  and  clear  the  cutis ;  against  when 
I’ll  have  an  excellent  new  facus  made. 

Resistive  ’gainst  the  sun,  the  rain,  or  wind. 
Which  you  shall  lay  on  with  a  breath,  or  oil. 
As  you  best  like,  and  last  some  fourteen  bom's.’’ 

Ninon  de  L’Enclos,  the  famous  French 
beauty,  like  Poppies,  the  mistress .  of 
Nero,  is  said  to  have  preserved  her  loveli¬ 
ness  unimpaired  to  a  mature  age  by  the 
daily  use  of  a  bath  of  asses’  milk.  The 
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fair  Quccn  of  Scots  bathed  in  wine ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  when  acting  as 
her  custodian,  complained'  bitterly  of  the 
expense  she  entailed  upon  him  by  this 
luxurious  custom.  It  was  white  wine  the 
ladies  thus  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  toilet,  and  it  w'as  mainly  used  by  those 
of  “  a  certain  age,”  who  desired  to  remove 
their  wrinkles ;  young  beauty  contented 
itself  with  a  bath  of  milk.  Did  the  effem¬ 
inate  Clarence  bathe  in  wine,  and  w’as 
King  Edward’s  order  that  he  should  suf¬ 
fer  death  by  drowning  in  a  butt  of  Mai- 
voisie  a  cruel  satire  on  his  womanish  weak¬ 
ness  ?  According  to  Strutt,  if  you  wish 
to  obtmn  a  bright  and  sanguine  complex¬ 
ion,  you  must  first  use  a  hot  bath  until 
you  perspire,  and  then  wash  the  face  with 
w’ine  until  you  become  marvelously  fair 
and  ruddy. 

A  wine-bath  was  assuredly  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  flesh  of  capons  fed  w'ith 
vipers,  by  which  the  beautiful  Venetia 
Digby,  wife  of  the  eccentric  Sir  Kenelm, 
endeavored  to  improve  her  complexion. 
Sir  Kenelm  is  also  supposed  to  have  made 
his  lady  feed  upon  the  great  snail,  or  fielix 
pomaiia^  washing  down  the  unsavory  re¬ 
past  with  a  draught  of  viper-wine,  for  the 
preserv'ation  of  her  beauty.  No  wonder 
that  she  died  in  her  thirty-third  year,  and 
that  only  “  a  small  quantity  of  brains” 
was  found  in  her  head  !  Ladies  in  those 
days,  and  down  to  the  reign  of  the  second 
George,  ornamented — or  disfigured — their 
faces  with  an  abundance  of  black  patches, 
which  they  cut  in  tlie  most  fantastic  forms 
— owls,  rings,  suns,  moons,  crowns,  stars, 
crosses,  and  even  a  coach  and  horses.  The 
widow  in  “  Hudibras”  refers  to  this  gro¬ 
tesque  fashion : 

“  She  that  with  poetry  is  won 
Is  but  a  desk  to  write  upon  ; 

Some  with  Arabian  spices  strive 
Tembalm  her  cruelly  alive ; 

Or  season  her,  as  French  cooks  use 
Their  haut-gouU^  bouillia,  or  ragouU ; 
Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks. 

Where  red  and  whitest  colors  mix  ; 

In  which  the  lily  and  the  rose 
For  Indian  lake  and  ceruse  goes. 

The  sun  and  moon,  by  her  bright  eyes 
Eclipsed  and  darkened  in  the  skies, 

Are  but  black  patches  that  she  wears. 

Cut  into  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars.’’ 

A  curious  storj  anent  these  patches  is 
told  by  the  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  A  young  wife  of  his  acqumnt- 
anoe  having  given  w'ay  to  this  reprehensi¬ 


ble  practice,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
remonstrate  with  Iter.  “  Have  you  no  ap¬ 
prehension,”  he  said,  “that  your  child 
may  be  bom  with  half  moons  upon  its 
face ;  or  rather,  that  all  those  black 
patches  may  assemble  in  one  and  appear 
m  the  middle  of  its  forehead  ?”  This  lec¬ 
ture  was  not  without  effect,  but  the  mis¬ 
chief  was  partly  done,  and  the  lady’s  child 
was  actually  born  with  a  mark  on  her  fore¬ 
head  as  large  “  as  a  crown  of  gold.” 

Of  these  and  other  mysterious  additions 
to  a  beauty’s  toilet  Pope  has  made  ex¬ 
quisite  use  in  “  The  Ilape  of  the  Lock 

“  And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid ; 

First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent 
adores, 

With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears  ; 

To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar’s  side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering 
spoils. 

This  casket  India’s  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box ; 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the 
white. 

Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-doux.” 

Patches  came  iuto  England  with  Charles 
II. ;  and  his  sister,  Henrietta  of  Orleans, 
who  had  learned  the  art  in  Paris,  was  the 
first  to  wear  them  in  public.  The  fashion 
instantly  spread.  Even  Pepys — gossiping 
but  shrewd  old  Pepys — allowed  his  wife 
to  adopt  it.  “  The  Princess  Henrietta  is 
very  pretty,”  he  says,  “  but  my  wife, 
standing  near  her,  with  two  or  three  black 
patches  on,  and  w'ell  dressed,  seems  to 
me  much  handsomer  than  she.”  Which  I 
take  to  be  a  very  proper  conclusion  on  the 
part  of  Master  Pepys,  "  These  patches 
were  so  arranged  as  to  attract  the  eye  to 
what  was  considered  the  best  feature  of 
the  face.  Happy  the  beauty  who  boasted 
of  a  dimple,  a  ^coming  smile,  or  a  rosy 
bloom!  The  patches,  like  finger-posts, 
indicated  its  position  and  fascination  to 
the  admiring  observer. 

According  to  an  anecdote  related  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  Britannia., 
there  existed  among  our  ancestors  .as  ab¬ 
surd  an  imitation  of  the  dress  and  habits 
of  the  great  as  the  little  minds  of  our  owu 
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day  are  prone  to  affect.  “Sir  Philip  Cal- 
thorp,”  he  says,  “  purged  John  Drakes, 
the  shoemaker  of  Norwich,  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  of  the  proud  humour 
which  our  people  have  to  be  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  out.  Tills  knight  bought  on  a 
time  as  much  fine  French  tawny  cloth  as 
should  make  him  a  gown,  and  sent  it  to 
the  tayloPs  to  be  matle.  John  Drakes,  a 
shoemaker  of  that  town,  coming  to  this 
said  taylor’s,  and  seeing  the  Knight’s 
gOM’n-cloth  lying  there,  liking  it  well, 
caused  the  taylor  to  buy  him  as  much  of 
the  same  cloth  and  price  to  the  same  m- 
tent,  and  further  bade  him  to  make  it  of 
the  same  fashion  that  the  knight  would 
liave  his  made  of.  Not  long  after  the 
knight,  coming  to  the  taylor’s  to  take 
measure  of  his  gown,  perceiving  the  like 
cloth  lying  there,  asked  of  the  taylor 
whose  it  was.  Quoth  the  taylor,  it  is 
John  Drakes’,  the  shoemaker,  who  will 
have  it  made  of  the  self-same  fashion 
that  yours  is  made  of!  ‘  Well,’  said  the 
knight,  *  in  good  truce  be  it.  I  will  have 
mine  made  as  full  of  cuts  as  thy  shears 
can  make  it.’  *It  shall  be  done,’  s^id 
the  taylor ;  whereupon,  because  the  time 
drew  near,  he  made  haste  to  finish  both 
their  garments.  John  Drakes  had  no 
time  to  go  to  the  taylor’s  till  Christmas 
Day,  for  serving  his  customers,  when  he 
hoped  to  have  worn  his  gown.  I’erceiv- 
ing  the  same  to  be  full  of  cuts,  began  to 
swear  at  the  taylor,  for  the  making  his 
gown  after  that  sort.  ‘  I  have  done  noth¬ 
ing,’  quoth  the  taylor,  ‘  but  that  you  bid 
me  ;  for  as  Sir  Philip  Calthorp’s  is,  even 
so  I  have  made  yours.’  ‘  By  my  latchet,’ 
quoth  John  Drakes,  ‘I  will  never  wear 
gentlemen’s  fashions  again.’  ” 

A  signal  illustration  of  the  cyclical 
character  of  fashion — of  its  tendency  to 
repeat  itself — is  afforded  by  the  expansive 
“  crinolines”  which  so  excite  the  horror  of 
Dr.  Lankestcr,  and  stimulate  the  humor¬ 
ous  fancy  of  John  Leech.  “There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun;”  not  even 
hoops!  Pope  speaks  of  “the  sevenfold 
fence” — 

“Stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of 
whale 

But  our  modem  fair  ones  have  improved 
upon  the  devices  of  their  fore-mothers  and 
use  light  bands  of  steel,  which  are  not 
only  expansive  but  compressible.  The 
extravagant  amplitude  in  which  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  mode  indulged  some  few  mouths 


ago  was  not,  however,  more  offensive 
than  the  indecorous  scantiness  of  attire 
affected  by  the  beauties  of  the  second 
George’s  reign,  wlien  the  waist  was 
pushed  up  to  the  very  arm-pits,  and  tight, 
close-fitting  habiliments  revealed  wdthout 
improving  the  female  figure.  Fancy  a 
damsel  thus  attired,  with  an  old  Olden¬ 
burg  bonnet  thrusting  out  its  peak  a  foot 
or  two  before  her,  half-a-dozen  patches 
upon  her  face,  her  hair  powdered  and 
frizzled,  her  shoes  red,  with  enormously 
high  heels ;  and  to  her,  as  the  old  play- 
books  say,  let  there  enter  a  “buck”  or 
“  macaroni”  in  a  coat  of  light  green,  with 
sleeves  too  small  for  the  arms,  and  but¬ 
tons  too  big  for  the  sleeves,  a  pair  of  tight 
Manchester  stift’  breeches,  clouded  silk 
stockings,  hair  drawn  back  from  the  fore¬ 
head,  luastered,  powdered,  and  pendent 
liehind  in  a  long  queue,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  bat  too  small  to  cover 
one’s  head,  and  too  large  to  put  in  one’s 
pocket.  You  have  then  an  d4a~mode 
Strephon  and  Chloris,  fit  to  warble  the 
melodies  of  Della  Cruscan  poets  and  lan¬ 
guish  over  the  inanities  of  the  novels  of 
the  Minerva  press. 

The  skirt  and  petticoat  first  became 
aggressive  and  exuberant  in  the  reign 
of  that  imperious  arbiter  elegantiaruniy 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appears  to  have 
thought  it  neoessary,  in  her  character  of 
the  Virgin  Queen,  to  keep  off  the  male 
sex  by  a  noli-me-tangere  fence  of  whale¬ 
bone — the  vardingale  or  farthingale  of  the 
old  dramatic  poets.  It  is  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  endeavor  to  realize  to  our¬ 
selves  a  portrait  of  an  Elizabethan  belle. 
The  hair,  then,  is  either  curled,  frizzled, 
or  crisped  to  a  portentous  height,  and  lest 
the  wonderful  work  of  art  should  topple, 
is  supported  with  a  fabric  of  w'ire,  orna¬ 
mented  with  curiously-wrought  wreaths 
of  gold  or  silver,  while  upon  the  top  of 
the  “  stately  turret”  stands  a  French  hood, 
hat,  or  kerchief,  probably  of  velvet.  Our 
Amoret  or  Sacharissa  has  also  a  silk  scarf 
cast  about  her  face,  and  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  w’ith  lappets  of  gold  or  silver  at 
each  end,  and  w  hen  she  rides  abroad  con¬ 
ceals  her  beauty  from  the  curious  gaze  by 
a  mask  of  velvet,  with  holes  in  it,  whence 
the  radiant  eyes  dart  swift  and  sunny 
lances.  A  pocket  looking-glass  hangs  at 
er  side,  and  a  fan  is  clasped  in  fingers 
loaded  with  precious  stones ;  the  fair  soft 
wrists  also  gleaming  with  lambent  pearl  or 
flashing  diamond,  and  golden  rings  falling 
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from  the  delicate  ears.  Round  the  snowy 
neck  protrudes  an  enormous  four -fold  ruff, 
of  lawn,  “  stiffened”  and  made  “  inflexi¬ 
ble”  with  the  new  invention — starch,  and 
moreover,  “  a  certain  device  made  of  wires, 
crested  for  the  purpose,  and  whipped  all 
over  either  with  gold  thread,  silver,  or 
silk.”  From  the  half-revealed  bosom  de¬ 
scends  a  long  protracted  stomacher,  on 
each  side  of  wnich  horizontally  projects 
the  enormous  whalebone  farthingale.  As 
for  the  gown — how  shall  the  pen  of  a  writer 
unlearned  in  the  langna^  ot  millinery  de¬ 
scribe  it  ?  Is  it  of  silk,  stiff  as  buckram?  Of 
grogram  or  taffeta  ?  Is  it  not  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  broad  bands  of  lace,  with  sleeves 
low-trailing  to  the  ground,  and  fluttering 
with  love-knots  of  yellow  ribbon  ?  The 
petticoat  is  silken,  and  fringed  about  the 
skirts,  and  the  stockings,  at  which  we 
venture  to  permit  ourselves  a  cursory 
glance,  are  of  the  newly^-introduoed  kind 
patronized  by  her  majesty,  of  knitted 
silk,*  and  purchased,  we  dare  be  sworn, 
of  Master  Thomas  Burdet,  at  the  foot 
of  London  Bridge,  opposite  the  church 
of  St.  Magnus.  Lastly,  the  dainty  foot 
of  our  ideal  beauty  is  encased  in  pan- 
tonfles  of  yellow  velvet,  “  stitched  with 
silk,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  all  over  the  foot,  w’ith  other  gewgaws 
innumerable.” 

The  farthingale  continued  popular 
throughout  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  a 
curious  story  is  told  of  Lady  Wych,  who 
accompanied  her  husband.  Sir  Thomas 
Wych,  on  his  embassy  to  the  Grand 
Signor.  The  Sultana  received  her  at  a 
private  interview.  Lady  Wych  and  her 
attendants  all  appeared  in  protuberant 
farthingales,  whereat  the  astonished  and 
loose-zoned  Sultana  inquired  if  that  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  hips  was  the  natural  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  an  English-w'oman’s  figure,  and  it 
cost  Lady  Wych  no  little  trouble  to  un¬ 
fold  the  mystery.  In  the  troublous  times 
of  Charles  I.  the  farthingale  still  main¬ 
tained  its  pride  of  place, 

*‘Now  calls  she  for  a  boisterous  fardingal;” 

but  towards  the  close  of  the  Protectorate 
it  began  to  decrease  in  size  and  offensive¬ 
ness.  The  ruffs  ’also  disappeared,  and  the 
hair  fell  in  long  curls  upon  the  exposed 

*  We  suppose  oar  imafonary  belle  to  have  flour¬ 
ished  about  1680.  Twenty  years  later  William  Lee, 
of  Sc  John's  College,  Cambridge,  iuTented  the  stock¬ 
ing-frame. 


!  shoulders.  Free  manners  and  loose  morals 
j  necessitated  loosely-flowing  robes  and  ring- 
j  lets  floating  to  the  breeze.  With  the 
i  more  decorous  habits  of  the  court  of  Wil- 
'  liam  and  Mary  returned  a  more  decorous 
I  style  of  dress.  The  w’hite  round  arm  was 
'  hidden  in  a  tight  sleeve,  the  bosom  veiled 
j  by  the  intrusive  stomacher,  and  the  far- 
'  thingalc  assumed  something  of  its  pristine 
'  rotundity.  The  gown  and  petticoat  w'ere 
so  covered  with  flounce  and  furbelow  that 
!  Addison  compared  a  lady  of  fashion  to 
I  “  one  of  those  animals  which  in  the  coun- 
i  try  we  call  a  Friezland  hen.” 

The  hooped  petticoat  rose  upon  the 
startleil  town  about  1711,  and  at  once 
J  swelled  out  to  an  extraordinary  amplitude 
:  of  dimensions.  Sir  Roger  die  Coverle^ 

^  declares  that  “  the  ladies  now  walk  as  if 
they  were  in  a  go-cart.”  It  maintained 
j  its  size,  but  sometimes  changed  its  fashion, 
j  for  several  generations.  In  1736  it  pro¬ 
jected  all  round,  so  that  the  figure  seemed 
to  rise  above  a  serai-cone ;  ten  years  later 
it  diminished  in  front  but  extended  at  the 
sides,  and  in  1 760  it  returned  to  the  shape 
I  of  the  Elizabethan  farthingale.  It  met 
with  a  formidable  enemy,  however,  in 
George  Prince  Regent,  and  under  his  se¬ 
vere  frowns  sank  speedily  into  nothing¬ 
ness,  to  be  revived  by  the  luxnrious  taste 
of  the  court  of  Eugenie  of  France. 

Snoh  have  been  some  of  the  curiosities 
of  fashion  in  the  matter  of  dress.  And 
here  we  pause  in  our  enumeration,  not 
from  lack  of  m.atcrial,  for  a  goodly  folio 
I  might  easily  be  compiled  on  a  subject  of 
such  infinite  variety,  but  because  we  have 
I  reached  the  end  of  our  tether.  Our  notes 
I  have  been  desultory,  but  not  wholly  value- 
i  less,  if  our  lady  readers  shall  learn  from 
their  suggestiveness  the  folly  and  bad  taste 
of  extremes,  and,  pondering  upon  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  their  grandmothers,  (and  them¬ 
selves,)  take  to  heart  the  admirable  coun¬ 
sel  of  rare  Ben  Jonson : 

“  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed : 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 

Though  art’s  hid  causes  are  not  found, 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

“  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 

That  makes  sim^city  a  grace  ; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free : 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  mine  eyes  but  not  my  heart.” 
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It  is  an  old  but  never  thoroughly  rec¬ 
ognized  truth  tliat  man  in  no  instance 
displays  greater  ingenuity  than  in  the 
art  of  destroying  human  liie,  and  that  the 
most  savage  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the 
desert  in  their  most  terrible  contests  with 
each  other,  or  against  weaker  creatures,  do 
not  attain  nearly  such  a  pitch  of  ferocity 
and  horror  as  has  been  seen  during  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  in  the  human  butcheries  of 
the  battle-fields  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  moral  nations.  How  often  has  it 
been  said  that  the  sight  of  a  battle-field, 
with  all  its  unmentionable  horrors  spread 
over  it,  must  overcome  tlie  boldest  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  wildest  craving  for  conquest, 
and  the  coldest  contempt  of  human  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  arouse  in  the  man 
who  caused  the  war  an  unconquerable 
horror  of  any  continuation  or  repetition  ; 
but  history  teaches  us  that  the  greatest 
commander  of  our  age  was  not  turned 
from  his  fiendish  plans  by  the  terrors  that 
surrounded  him  m  forms  innumerable  on 
Ids  retreat  from  the  snows  of  Russia,  but 
was  even  able  to  brood  over  new  cam¬ 
paigns  amid  the  corpses  of  his  recklessly 
destroyed  soldiers. 

We  may  think  as  unfavorably  as  we 
please  about  the  exertions  and  dubious 
success  of  humanitarians,  but  still  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  great  battle,  and  even  more 
Uie  description  of  a  field  after  the  battle, 
with  all  its  consequences,  can  not  but 
arouse  all  our  human  feelings  and  render 
08  disgusted  with  war.  We  felt  this  our¬ 
selves  on  perusing  not  long  ago  a  very 
interesting  work  by  J.  Henri  Dunant, 
called  Un  Souvenir  de  So{ferino,  The 
author  was  engaged  in  1859  in  a  tour 
through  Upper  l^y,  and  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Solferino  at  the  time  when  the 
sanguinary  battle  that  derives  its  name 
from  that  place  was  about  to  commence. 
He  followed  at  a  distance  the  frightful 
development  of  the  drama,  and  at  its 
close  took  a  walk  over  the  battle-field  and 
its  vicinity  :  w'hathesaw  and  experienced 
there  forms  the  contents  of  his  volume.  | 


E  BATTLE. 


In  our  present  article  we  only  give  a 
slight  sketch  from  it,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  most  horrible  of  those  contained 
in  it,  and  yet  we  apprehend  that,  this  de¬ 
scription  will  arouse  sufficient  sorrow  and 
horror  in  every  unhardened  mind. 

The  first simbeams  of  the  25th  illumined 
one  of  the  most  frightful  scenes  that  could 
be  gazed  upon.  On  all  sides  the  battle¬ 
field  was  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  men 
and  horses  :  on  the  roads,  in  the  ditches, 
streams,  and  bushes,  on  the  meadows, 
dead  men  lay  every  where  around,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Solferino  was  overcast 
with  them  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term. 
The  fields  were  desolated,  corn  and  maize 
trampled  down,  the  garden  and  field  in¬ 
closures  destroyed,  the  meadows  plowed 
up,  and  every  where  larger  and  smaller 
pools  of  blood  were  visible.  The  villages 
were  deserted,  and  every  where  displayed 
traces  of  musketry,  cannon-balls,  rockets, 
and  shells :  the  walls  were  tom  down  by 
balls  which  opened  wide  breaches,  the 
houses  were  gutted,  and  the  walls,  shaken 
in  their  foundations,  revealed  wide  rents ; 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  concealed 
for  close  on  twenty  hours,  were  beginning 
to  leave  the  cellars  one  after  the  other  in 
which  they  had  shut  themselves  up  with¬ 
out  light  and  provisions  ;  their  dazed  ap¬ 
pearance  proved  the  terror  they  had  been 
sufiering  from.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Solferino,  and  especially  in  the  churchyard 
of  that  village,  were  piles  of  muskets, 
cartouche-boxes,  gaiters,  shakos,  forag¬ 
ing-caps,  kepis,  belts  ;  in  a  word,  every 
variety  of  accoutrement,  and  among  them 
were  tom  and  blood-stained  articles  of 
clothing  and  broken  weapons. 

The  unfortunate  men  who  were  picked 
up  during  the  day  were  pale,  with  pmched 
features,  and  utterly  exhausted  :  some, 
and  especially  those  who  were  badly 
mutilated,  looked  on  in  apparent  uncon¬ 
sciousness  ;  they  did  not  understand  what 
was  being  said  to  them,  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  their  saviors,  but  still  they  were 
I  not  unsusceptible  to  their  pain.  Others 
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were  restless  ;  their  entire  nervous  system 
was  shaken,  and  they  quivered  convul¬ 
sively.  Those  with  open  wounds,  in 
which  gangrene  had  already  set  in,  were 
raging  with  pain  :  they  demanded  an  end 
to  their  suffering  by  a  quick  death,  and 
writhed  in  the  last  death-struggle  with 
frightfully  contracted  features. 

At  other  spots  lay  wretched  beings 
who  had  not  only  been  struck  by  bullets 
and  splinters  of  shells,  but  whose  limbs 
had  also  been  cmshed  or  cut  off  by  the 
wheels  of  the  guns  that  had  been  driven 
over  them.  The  conical  musket-balls  split 
the  bone  in  every  direction,  so  that  the 
wound  caused  by  them  was  extremely 
dangerous,  but  the  fragments  of  shell  pro¬ 
duct  equally  painful  fractures  and  great¬ 
er  internal  injuries.  Splinters  of  every 
description,  pieces  of  bone,  bits  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  accoutrements  or  boots,  earth  and 
lumps  of  lead,  rendered  the  wounds  more 
dangerous  throu^  the  indammatmn  they 
caused,  and  thus  heightened  the  agony  of 
the  wounded  men. 

The  man  who  walked  over  this  exten¬ 
sive  theater  of  the  previous  day’s  action 
found  at  every  step,  and  amid  an  incom¬ 
parable  confusion,  inexpressible  desptur 
and  wretchedness  in  all  its  forms. 

The  want  of  water  constantly  became 
more  felt ;  the  ditches  were  dried  up,  the 
troops  had  at  the  best  only  an  unhealthy 
marshy  fluid  to  quench  their  thirst,  and 
sentries  were  stationed  at  every  spot 
where  there  was  a  well  with  loaded  mus- 
kets,  because  the  water  was  to  be  reserved 
for  the  wounded.  At  Cavriana  twenty 
thousand  artillery  and  cavalry  horses 
were  watered  for  two  days  at  a  swamp 
that  contained  pestiferous  water.  Those 
riderless  horses,  which  ran  about  the 
whole  niglit  wounded,  now  dragged  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  groups  of  other  horses,  as 
if  they  wished  to  request  assistance  of 
them,  and  they  were  at  times  killed  with 
a  bullet.  One  of  these  noble  animals, 
^lendidly  caparisoned,  came  up  to  a 
French  detachment :  the  portmanteau, 
which  wa.s  still  securely  fastened  to  the 
saddle,  contained  letters  and  other  articles, 
roving  that  the  horse  belonged  to  the 
rave  Prince  von  Isenburg.  A  search 
was  made  among  the  dead,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  prince  was  at  length  found  among 
the  dead  bodies,  wounded  and  senseless 
from  loss  of  blood  ;  but  the  French  sur¬ 
geons  succeeded,  after  great  exertion,  in 
recalling  him  to  life,  and  he  was  able  to 
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return  to  his  family,  when  the  latter,  as 
they  h.ad  received  no  news  of  him,  had 
already  put  on  mourning. 

On  the  faces  of  many  of  the  dead  sol¬ 
diers  an  expression  of  peace  was  percep¬ 
tible  ;  it  was  with  those  who  fell  dead  at 
the  first  shot ;  but  a  great  many  bore 
traces  of  the  death-struggle,  with  their 
stiff  outstretched  limbs,  bodies  covered 
with  lead-colored  spots,  their  hands  dug 
into  the  ground,  their  mustaches  stand¬ 
ing  up  like  a  brush,  and  a  dark  smile  play¬ 
ing  round  their  Ups  and  clenched  teeth. 

Three  days  and  three  nights  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  burying  the  dead  who  lay  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;*  but  on  this  extensive 
plain  many  were  hidden  in  the  ditches  and 
furrows,  or  concealed  by  bushes  and  other 
irr^ularities  of  the  ground,  and  could 
not^  found  till  afterwards,  and  all  these 
corpses,  as  well  as  the  dead  horses,  had 
impregnated  the  atmosphere  with  poison¬ 
ous  exhalations.  In  the  French  army  a 
certain  number  of  men  per  company  was 
told  off  to  seek  and  bury  the  dead,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  men  of  the  same  corps  did 
so  for  their  comrades  in  arms:  they  re¬ 
corded  the  number  found  on  the  effects  of 
each  slain  man,  and  then,  with  the  help 
of  hired  Lombardese  peasants,  laid  the 
body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  common  pit. 
Unhappily,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
haste  with  which  this  oiMjration  was  ac¬ 
complished,  and  through  the  carelessness 
or  callous  neglect  of  these  peasants,  a  liv¬ 
ing  man  was  now  and  then  interred  with 
the  dead.  The  orders,  money,  watches, 
letters,  and  documents  found  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  officers  were  removed  from  the 
dead,  and  eventually  sent  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  ;  but,  'with  such  a  number  of  corpses 
as  was  buried  here,  it  was  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  perform  this  duty  faithjfully. 

A  son,  the  darling  of  his  parents,  whom 
a  tender  mother  had  brougnt  up  and  fos¬ 
tered  through  man^  years,  and  who  had 
been  terrified  at  his  slightest  attack  of 
illness ;  a  smart  officer,  bmoved  by  his  fam¬ 
ily,  who  had  left  wife  and  children  at 
home ;  a  young  soldier,  who  had  bidden 
adieu  to  his  bride  at  home,  and  all  these 
men  who  had  a  mother,  sisters,  or  age<i 


*  Three  weeks  after  the  24Ui  of  June,  1659, 
deed  eoldiers  belonging  to  both  armies  were  stitl 
found  at  different  apots  on  the  battle-field.  The  as 
■ertion  that  the  26ui  of  June  sufficed  to  carrj  awaj 
and  place  wnder  shelter  all  the  wounded  is  utterly 
falae. 
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father  at  home — here  they  now  la^  in  the 
mud,  in  the  dual,  and  bathed  in  their 
blood,  their  masculine  handsome  faces  not 
to  be  recognised,  for  the  enemy’s  bullets 
or  saber  had  not  spared  them  ;  they  suf¬ 
fered  and  died,  and  their  bodies,  so  long 
the  object  of  affectionate  care,  now  black¬ 
ened,  swollen,  and  mutilated,  were  thrown 
just  as  they  Mere  into  a  hurriedly  dug 
grave,  only  covered  with  a  few  shovelsful 
of  lime  and  earth,  and  the  birds  of  prey 
M’ill  not  spare  their  hands  and  feet  M'hen 
they  peer  out  through  the  washing  aM’ay 
of  the  mould.  True,  the  workmen  will 
come  again  to  pile  up  the  earth  or  erect  a 
M’ooden  cross,  but  that  M'ill  be  all ! 

The  French  hospital  staff  continued  to 
have  the  wounded  collected,  and  they 
were  removed  to  tlie  field  lasarettos  on 
mules,  in  litters,  or  on  cacolets;  thence 
they  were  transferred  to  the  villages  or 
hamlets  nearest  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  fallen,  or  had  been  found.  In  these 
villages  temporary  field  hospitals  had 
been  made  in  the  churches  and  convents, 
ill  the  houses,  on  the  public  squares, 
in  court-yards,  in  the  streets  and  prom¬ 
enades,  in  short,  at  every  convenient 
spot.  In  this  M’ay  a  great  number  of 
wounded  M’ere  provided  for  at  Carpene- 
dolo,Castel  Geffredo,  Medoli,  Guidizzolo, 
Volta,  and  all  the  surrounding  villages, 
but  the  great  majority  M’as  at  Castiglione, 
whither  the  less  severely  M  ounded  had  al¬ 
ready  crawled  on  foot. 

Thither  proceeded  a  long  train  of  vehi¬ 
cles  belonging  to  the  hospital  staff,  loaded 
with  soldiers,  non-commissionetl  officers, 
and  officers  of  every  grade,  and  in  a 
strange  medley  of  cavwry,  infantry,  and 
artillery ;  they  were  all  blood-stained,  ex¬ 
hausted,  ragged,  and  dusty;  then  came 
mules  at  a  smart  trot,  M’hose  restless 
movements  drew  shrieks  of  pain  from  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  at  every  step.  One 
had  a  leg  smashed,  which  seemed  almost 
separate  from  the  body,  so  that  the 
slightest  jolting  of  the  wagon  caused  him 
fresh  agony ;  another  had  his  arm  broken, 
and  supported  it  with  the  other  unbroken 
one ;  the  stick  of  a  Congreve  rocket  had 
passed  through  a  corporal’s  arm,  he  drew 
It  out  himself,  and  using  it  as  a  crutch, 
attempted  to  crawl  to  Castiglione.  Many 
of  these  wounded  died  on  the  road,  and 
their  corpses  were  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  where  they  were  ultimately  buried. 

From  Castiglione  the  wounded  were  to 
be  removed  to  the  hospitals  of  Brescia, 


Cremona,  Bergamo,  and  Milan,  where 
they  M'ould  find  more  regular  attention, 
and  amputations  would  be  undertaken. 
As,  hoM  ever,  the  Austrians  in  their  retreat 
had  seized  all  the  vehicles  belonging  to 
the  country  people,  and  the  French  means 
of  transport  M'ere  not  equal  to  the  number 
of  wounded,  they  M'ere  obliged  to  wait 
two  or  three  days  before  they  could  be 
carried  to  Castiglione,  which  place  was 
already  crowded.  This  M’hole  town  was 
metamorphosed  into  one  spacious  impro¬ 
vised  hospital,  both  for  French  and  Aus¬ 
trians  ;  during  the  Friday  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  lazaretto  was  prepared  here,  the  lint 
cases  were  opened,  and  apparatus  and 
surgical  instruments  were  got  in  readi¬ 
ness  ;  the  inhabitants  readily  gave  up  all 
the  blankets,  sheets,  paillasses,  and  mat¬ 
tresses  they  could  spare. 

During  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  the 
death-struggles  and  sufferings  were  aw¬ 
ful.  The  wounds,  rendered  worse  by  the 
heat,  dust,  and  M'ant  of  water  and  atten¬ 
tion,  constantly  grew  more  painful ;  me¬ 
phitic  exhalations  poisoned  the  atmosphere, 
in  spite  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  the 
hospital  staff  to  keep  the  localities  con¬ 
verted  into  lazarettos  in  good  condition  ; 
the  growing  M’ant  of  assistants,  nurses, 
and  servants  grew  every  moment  more 
evident,  for  the  baggage-trains  arriving  at 
Castiglione  brought  fresh  loads  of  wound¬ 
ed  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  However 
great  was  the  activity  displayed  by  a  sur¬ 
geon-major,  and  two  or  three  other  jier- 
sons,  who  organized  the  regular  transports 
to  Brescia  with  carts  drawn  by  bxen ; 
however  praiseworthy  the  zeal  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Brescia,  who  came  with  vehi¬ 
cles  to  fetch  away  the  sick  and  M’ounded, 
and  to  whom  the  officers  were  chiefly 
intrusted,  fewer  trains  left  than  arrived, 
and  overcrowding  was  continually  aug¬ 
mented. 

On  the  stone  floors  of  the  hospitals  and 
convents  of  Castiglione,  people  of  all 
nations,  French  and  Arabs,  Germans  and 
Sclavons,  were  laid  down  side  by  side; 
many  of  the  persons  temporarily  placed  in 
the  comer  of  a  chapel  had  not  the  strength 
left  to  move,  or  could  not  stir  in  the  con¬ 
fined  space.  Curses,  imprecations,  and 
yells  echoed  in  the  sacred  buildings. 
“  Ah,  sir,  how  I  am  suffering  1”  one  of 
these  wretches  said  to  the  author.  “We 
are  given  up,  we  are  left  to  die  in  misery, 
and  yet  we  fought  so  bravely.”  In  spite 
of  the  fatigue  they  had  endured,  in  spite 
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of  sleepless  nights,  they  could  not  now 
enjoy  rest;  in  their  desperation  they 
appealed  for  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  or 
struck  out  wildly  around,  until  tetanus 
and  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 

Although  every  house  had  become  a 
lodging  for  the  wounded,  and  every  fami¬ 
ly  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  nursing  the 
officers  they  had  taken  in,  M.  Dunant  suc¬ 
ceeded,  on  the  following  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  in  collecting  a  certain  number  of 
women,  who  did  their  utmost  in  helping 
to  nurse  the  p.atients;  amputations  and 
other  operations  were  no  longer  the  sole 
object ;  it  was  necessary  to  give  food  and 
drink  to  men  who  would  otherwise  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  bind  up  their  wounds, 
or  wash  tbeir  bleeding  bodies,  which  were 
coated  with  mud  and  vermin,  and  all  this 
must  be  done  amid  poisonous  exhalations, 
the  cries  and  moans  of  the  sufferers,  and 
in  a  stifling  heat.  The  nucleus  of  sucli  a 
body  of  volunteers  was  soon  formed,  and 
the  Lombardese  women  hurried  to  those 
who  yelled  the  loudest,  although  they 
were  not  always  the  worst.  M.  Dunant, 
for  his  part,  tried  as  far  as  was  possible  to 
organize  the  assistance  in  that  quarter  of 
the  town  where  it  was  most  needed,  and 
took  special  charge  of  cme  of  the  churches 
of  Castiglioue,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  hand  as  you  come  from  Brescia, 
and  called  the  Chicsa  Maggiore.  Up¬ 
wards  of  five  hundred  soldiers  were  col¬ 
lected  here,  and  at  the  least  one  hundred 
more  lay  in  front  of  the  church,  on  straw 
and  under  clothes,  which  had  been  put 
up  to  keep  off  the  sunbeams. 

The  nurserywomen  went  about  from 
one  to  the  other  with  their  jugs  and  pails, 
filled  with  clean  water  to  quench  thirst 
or  moisten  wounds.  Some  of  tliese  im¬ 
provised  hospital  attendants  were  pretty 
young  girls;  their  gentleness  and  kind¬ 
ness,  their  sweet  sympathizing  tear-laden 
eyes,  as  well  as  their  attentive  care,  effect¬ 
ed  much  in,  at  any  rate,  raising  the  moral 
courage  of  the  patients.  The  town-boys 
came  ao<i  went,  carrying  to  the  church 
pails,  jugs,  and  wateriug-jnots  full  of  water 
from  the  nearest  well  'l^s  was  followed 
by  a  distribution  of  broth  and  soup,  large 
quantities  of  which  the  hospital  staff  had 
to  supply.  Enormous*  bales  of  lint  were 
set  down  here,  and  there,  so  that  every 
man  might  take  what  he  wanted,  but 
there  was  a  sad  want  of  bandages,  linen, 
and  shirts :  the  resources  of  the  small 
town,  through  which  the  Austrian  army 
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bad  marched,  were  so  reduced  that  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  the  most  trifling 
articles.  Still  M.  Dunant  contrived  to 
obtiun  some  few  clean  sheets  by  the  help 
of  the  worthy  women,  who  brought  in  all 
their  linen,  and  on  the  Monday  morning 
he  sent  off  his  coachman  to  Brescia  to 
procure  a  fresh  stock.  He  returned  a 
few  hours  later  with  the  entire  carriage 
loaded  with  sheets,  sponges,  linen,  ribbons, 

fiins,  cigars,  and  tobacco,  camomiles,  mal- 
ows,  elder-flowers,  oranges,  sugar,  and 
lemons,  which  rendered  it  possible  to  give 
the  wounded  a  much-desired  and  refresh¬ 
ing  glass  of  lemonade,  to  wash  tbeir 
wounds  with  an  extract  of  mallows,  to 
ut  on  warm  poultices,  and  change  the 
andages  more  frequently. 

During  this  time  the  volunteer  corps 
had  been  reenforced  by  several  recruits. 
An  old  naval  officer  and  two  English  tour¬ 
ists  came  into  the  church  through  curiosi¬ 
ty,  and  wore  retained  tliere  almost  per 
force ;  two  other  Englishmen  expressed 
a  wish  to  assist,  and  distributed  cigars 
principally  among  the  Austrians.  In 
addition  to  these,  an  Italian  abbe,  three 
or  four  curious  travelers,  a  journalist  of 
Paris,  who  eventually  undertook  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  neighboring  church,  and, 
lastly,  several  officers  of  the  division  left 
in  Castiglioue,  lent  a  hand  in  waiting  on 
the  patients.  One  of  these  officers,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  taken  ill  through  the  awful 
effect  of  the  scenes,  and  the  other  volun¬ 
teers  gradually  retreated,  because  they 
could  not  endure  tlie  sight  of  these  suffer¬ 
ings,  which  they  were  so  little  able  to 
alleviate;  the  abbe  also  followed  tbeir 
example,  but  returned,  in  order,  with  a 
very  polite  attention,  to  hold  aromatic 
herbs  and  smelling-salts  under  the  nose  of 
the  workers.  A  young  French  tourist, 
affected  by  the  sight  of  these  human  re¬ 
mains,  suddenly  burst  into  tears ;  a  mer¬ 
chant  from  Neufch&tel  during  two  days 
bandaged  tlie  wounded,  and  wrote  the 
last  letters  for  the  dying  to  their  relatives: 
it  was  found  necessary  for  his  own  sake 
to  moderate  his  zeal,  as  w'ell  as  the  sym¬ 
pathizing  excitement  of  a  Belgian,  which 
attained  such  a  pitcli  that  fears  were  en¬ 
tertained  lest  he  should  be  attacked  by 
fever,  as  was  the  case  with  a  sub-lieuten¬ 
ant  who  came  from  Milan  to  join  his 
corps,  and  was  taken  ill  in  the  church. 

Several  soldiers  belonging  to  the  divis- 
iem  left  in  the  town  also  expressed  their 
readiness  to  attend  on  their  comrades,  but 
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thepr,  too,  were  unable  to  endure  a  scene 
which  bowed  down  their  moral  courage 
and  BO  greatly  excited  their  imagination. 
A  corporal  of  the  engineers,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Magenta,  and  returned  to  his 
corps  before  he  had  recovered,  having  two 
days  of  his  furlough  still  left,  accompa¬ 
nied  M.  Dunant  to  the  wounded,  and  assist¬ 
ed  him,  although  he  fainted  twice.  The 
purveyor  sent  to  Castiglione  at  length 
permitted  the  convalescent  and  their  Aus¬ 
trian  surgeons  to  wait  on  the  patients.  A 
German  surgeon,  who  had  purposely 
remained  on  the  field  of  battle  in  order  to 
bandage  his  wounded  countrymen,  offered 
similar  services  to  the  enemy’s  army,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  rejoin  the  Austrians  at  Mantua 
three  days  after. 

But  enough  of  these  horrors.  Let  us 


mention  in  conclusion,  however,  that  the 
highly  respected  author  adds  to  his  af¬ 
fecting  descriptions  some  very  sensible 
advice  as  to  tne  better  provision  for  the 
wounded.  We  have  no  space  here  to  en¬ 
ter  into  this  portion  of  his  work,  but  we 
confidently  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  arm^  and  navy  surgeons,  and 
trust  that  the  initiative  taken  by  M.  Du¬ 
nant  may  lead  to  a  fuller  investigation  of 
this  most  important  subject.  Such  inform¬ 
ation  seems  to  be  much  needed  at  the 
present  time  in  America,  if  we  may  believe 
what  wo  read  in  the  papers  about  the 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  which  is  perhaps  only  inferior  in  atro¬ 
city  to  the  report  given  us  of  the  field  of 
Solferino,  for  whi^  we  are  indebted  to 
the  philanthropy  of  M.  Dunant. 
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In  consequence  of  the  falling  away  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  continental  America 
from  the  mother  country,  the  way  was,  at 
any  rate,  cleared  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  native  and  mixed  races  in  the  newly- 
established  republics,  even  though  it  was 
not  at  all  thoroughly  carried  into  effect. 
The  tradition  of  centuries  disturbed  every 
where  the  execution  of  the  consequences 
of  the  new  political  principle ;  so  that,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  the  old  inherited  prac¬ 
tice  as  regarded  colored  people  strove  to 
retain  its  ground  by  the  side  of  the  new 
theories.  W’hat,  however,  had  been  im¬ 
possible  under  the  Spanish  rule,  was  now, 
though  in  proportionately  rare  instances, 
conceded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule — 
namely,  that  descendants  of  the  oppressed 
races  were  enabled  to  rmse  themselves  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  While 
in  the  Spanish  period,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  viceroys,  only  four  were  Creoles, 
and  of  the  six  hundred  and  two  captain- 
generals,  only  fourteen,  and  all  the  others 
Spaniards  by  birth,  who  regarded  the  In¬ 
dians  as  unreasoning  and  scarce  respon¬ 
sible  beings,  we  find,  since  the  cessation 
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of  the  Spanish  rule,  colored  men  here  and 
there  favorably  regarded  in  the  field  and 
council.  We  may  remind  our  readers 
that  Morelos,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Mexican  revolution,  was  an  Indian,  and 
his  comrades  mulattoes,  while  the  Cura 
Hidalgo  who  first  revolted  against  the 
Spaniards  was  a  half-breed.  From  this 
elevation  of  natives  to  the  highest  offices, 
we  can  either  draw  a  conclusion  favorable 
to  them,  or  else  are  compelled  to  form  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  the  state  which 
allows  them  to  attain  such  a  station. 
Either  they  are  prominent  charactei-s,  pe¬ 
culiarly  gifted  men,  who  know  how  to 
conquer  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them, 
and  to  convert  them  into  means  with 
which  to  obtain  their  object,  or  else  their 
elevation  is  a  symptom  that  the  state  to 
which  they  belong  is  gradually  sinking  in 
the  scale  of  civilization. 

Benito  J  uarez,  the  present  president  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  whose  life  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  shortly  record  here,  indubitably 
Delongs  to  the  first  class  of  colored  par¬ 
venus.  Juarez  is  descended  from  the  In¬ 
dian  tribe  of  the  Zapatecos,  aonce  power- 
26 
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ful  race,  which  forms,  with  the  Mistccos, 
the  principal  population  of  the  state  of 
Oajiea,  and  occupies  about  the  center  of 
it.  He  was  bom  in  1807,  in  a  village 
near  Istlan,  the  chief  town  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  same  name.  His  birthplace 
was  afterwards  given  the  name  of  Villa 
Juarez.  Growing  up  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  he  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
service  of  a  rich  family  of  Oajaca,  who 
took  such  an  interest  in  the  striving  lad, 
that  they  pwd  for  his  education,  and  gave 
him  the  means  to  carry  on  his  legal  studies. 
In  the  practical  exercise  of  his  profession 
as  a  lawyer,  he  distinguished  himself  so 
greatly  that  he  rose  from  the  post  of  a 
magistrate,  w’hich  he  first  held,  to  that  of 
chief  justice  in  OaiAca.  As  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  his  native  prov¬ 
ince,  ne  at  the  same  time  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  play  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  from  the  outset  he  displayed  liberal 
tendencies,  and  has  remained  unchange¬ 
ably  true  to  them — a  praise  which  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  gain  in  Mexico,  and  very  rarely 
granted. 

In  1846  Juarez  was  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  congress  of  the  republic,  which  as¬ 
sembled  at  Mexico.  This  was  the  period 
when  the  unfortun.ate  war  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  broke  out.  In  order  to  collect 
the  money  required  for  the  war  expenses, 
a  loan  was  forced  from  the  extraordinarily 
wealthy  clergy.  Juarez  took  a  prominent 
part  in  carrying  thb  measure,  which  is 
known  in  Mexico  by  the  name  of  manos 
muertas,  or  mortmain.  From  1848  to 
1852  he  acted  as  governor  of  his  native 
state,  Oajaca,  and  during  this  period,  as 
the  intestine  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed 
to  any  great  extent,  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  Uie  introduction  of  important  im¬ 
provements.  Thus,  he  formed  new  roads, 
increased  the  number  of  national  schools, 
and  repaired  the  financial  injuries  to  such 
an  extent  that,  on  resigning  his  office,  he 
left  a  considerable  sum  in  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  although  in  1849  there  had  been  a 
deficit  of  17,022  pesos  in  the  budget  of 
Oaj&ca.  Santa  .^na,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  exile  at  Cartagena,  and  was 
again  invested  with  the  dictatorship  by 
the  clerical  party,  however,  regarded 
Juarez  as  his  most  dangerous  opponent 
among  the  liberal  party.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  banished  from  the  country  in  1853, 
and  proceeded,  first  to  the  Havana, 
where  he  remained  for  a  short  period ;  I 
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thence  he  went  to  New-Orleans,  in  which 
city  he  resided  till  May,  1855. 

In  the  mean  while  the  savage  Indian 
general,  Alvarez,  who  always  contrived  to 
secure  an  independent  position  for  him¬ 
self,  had  pronounced  against  Santa  Anna, 
who  was  seeking  to  crush  him.  Alvarez 
was  enabled  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
dictator  and  his  troops,  and  continually 
extended  his  authority.  Juarez,  conse¬ 
quently,  went  to  Acapulco,  which  city  had 
been  in  Alvarez’s  power  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  jomed  that  general,  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Cuernavaca,  to  the 
south  of  Mexico.  Hero  he  represented 
the  state  of  Oajaca  in  an  assembly  which 
was  empowered  by  the  insurgent  prov¬ 
inces  to  elect  a  provisional  president  of  the 
republic.  Alvarez  w'as  appointed  to  this  of¬ 
fice,  and  J  uarez  became  his  minister  of  jus¬ 
tice.  While  holding  this  post,  he  carried 
the  measure  abolishing  the  privileges  of 
the  clergy  and  the  army,  which  was  called 
after  him  “  ley  Juarez.”  When  Alvarez 
retired  from  the  presidency  in  December, 
1855,  and  nominated  Comonfort  his  rep¬ 
resentative,  Juarez  and  all  the  other 
ministers  resigned  office.  Comonfort  ap¬ 
pointed  Juarez  once  again  governor  of 
Oajaca,  which  office  he  accepted,  although 
the  revolution  which  had  broken  out  there 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
perform  his  duties.  Still  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  soon  restoring  peace  to  his  prov¬ 
ince,  but  was  enabled  to  send  oil’  troops 
to  establish  tranquillity  in  other  parts  of 
the  land.  After  his  temporary  adminis¬ 
tration  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  1857,  he  was 
again  confirmed  in  his  post,  until,  in  N  o- 
vember  of  the  same  year,  Comoufort  ap¬ 
pointed  him  secretary  of  state,  and  even¬ 
tually  president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice. 

When  Comonfort  was  deposed  by  Zu- 
luaga  early  in  1858,  Juarez  became,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  according  to  the 
constitution,  legitimate  president  of  the 
republic.  Hence,  on  January  19th,  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  seat  of  his  government  at 
Guanajuato,  attempted  to  assemble  a 
congress,  in  which  he  failed,  and  then  re¬ 
tired  to  Colima,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
asters  his  party  had  suifered  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  Zuluaga.  After  this  he  took  ship 
at  Acapulco,  and  went,  via  Panama,  to 
Vera  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  on  May  4th. 
Thus,  then,  the  republic  had  two  govern- 
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ments  and  two  capitals.  While  the  re¬ 
actionists  occupied  the  center,  the  liberals 
held  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  extreme 
south.  The  decrees  of  the  former  party 
emanated  from  Mexico  ;  of  the  latter,  from 
Vera  Cruz.  The  former  lived  on  the 
treasures  of  the  clergy,  on  plunder,  and 
forced  loans;  the  latter,  on  the  customs 
dues  of  the  valuable  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  former  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  the 
church,  while  the  latter  were  supported 
by  public  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  re¬ 
actionists  were  the  victoi*s  in  most  of  the 
engagements,  but  the  liberals  were  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  means  by  which 
to  cover  their  losses.  Juarez’s  goveni- 
ment,  moreover,  acf^uired  a  moral  support 
through  its  recomiition  by  the  cabinet  of 
Washington.  The  anti-president  Mira- 
mon,  the  successor  of  Zuluaga,  tried  in 
vain  to  get  possession  of  Vera  Cniz.  He 
not  only  failed  in  this,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  opposition  party,  .and  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  cause  .and  leave  the  country 
as  a  fugitive.  This  enabled  Juarez  to 
make  his  entry  into  Mexico  in  January, 
1 860,  and  to  remove  the  seat  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  capital,  w’here  it  was  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  foreign  envoys. 

A  congress  summoned  by  Juarez  grant¬ 
ed  him  the  presidential  dignity  definitively, 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  conceded 
provisionally  to  him  as  the  substitute  of 
Comonfort.  On  June  1st,  1861,  he  was 
established  as  the  constitution.al  president 
of  the  republic.  Still  he  succeeded  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  his  predecessors  in  restoring  energy 
to  the  state  body,  which  was  crippled  in 
all  its  members  and  functions.  He  was 
compelled  to  expend  his  energies  and 
waste  his  means  in  negative  activity,  in 
guarding  against  impending,  and  checking 
present,  dangers.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  in¬ 
troduce  any  ameliorations.  Through  the 
incessant  contests  which  desolated  the  re¬ 
public,  and  in  which  only  private  interests 
of  the  most  sc.andalons  character  were 
consulted,  the  patriot’s  temper  became 
embittered,  and  he  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  men  whom  jret  he  could  not  dis¬ 
pense  with  as  the  instruments  to  carry 
out  his  ends.  In  this  way  Juarez  lost 
his  equanimity,  and  pa-ssion  and  obstinacy 
took  the  place  of  self-conscious  energy, 
leading  him  unfortunately  in  his  actions 
beyond  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and  politi¬ 
cal  cleverness.  His  very^  first  measure  .af¬ 
ter  entering  Mexico  indic:ited  this  altera¬ 


tion.  Most  of  the  bishops  were  banished, 
and  with  them  the  Papal  nuncio  and  the 
Spanish  envoy,  Pacheco,  because  they  had 
misused  their  position,  and  aided,  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  to  drag  out  the  civil  war. 
Civil  marriage  w.as  introduced  ;  the  small 
property  still  left  the  Church  was  entirely 
taken  from  them,  and  the  estates  of  the 
clerical  communities  let  to  farmers  on  a 
payment  of  twelve  per  cent.  While  Jua¬ 
rez  thus  strove  to  carry  out  with  inex¬ 
orable  severity  the  consequences  of  the 
constitution  of  1857,  he  at  the  s.ame  time 
rendered  the  breach  with  the  powerful 
Church  incurable,  and  most  deeply  insult¬ 
ed  the  Spanish  pride.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Juarez  offended  England  .and 
France  by  issuing  the  decree  of  June  17th, 
which  suspended  all  state  payments  to  its 
creditors  tor  two  years.  In  consequence 
of  this  decree,  which  created  the  greater  an¬ 
ger  because  it  w'as  asserted  th.at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  just  raised  twenty  millions  of 
pesos  on  the  Church  property,  the  English 
and  French  ministers  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  republic  until  the  law 
was  recalled.  It  will  not  surprise  us  to 
find  that  many  of  the  men  who  had  a  voice 
in  public  affairs  could  not,  or  'would  not, 
follow’  the  president  in  his  impetuous  ca¬ 
reer.  His  opponents  in  the  congress,  fifty- 
one  in  number,  gave  expression  to  their 
want  of  confidence  in  an  address  dated 
September  7th,  1861,  which  invited  the 
president  to  resign  office.  But  on  the  very 
day  when  Juarez  received  this  summons, 
he  also  received  a  petition,  signed  by  fifty- 
two  members  of  congress,  begging  him  to 
retain  office. 

It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  dissolve  by  force  of  arms 
the  guerilla  bands  still  surviving  from  the 
civil  wars;  to  restore  the  dried-up  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  ;  and  to  force  the  prov¬ 
inces  into  obedienc.e  to  the  chief.  But 
time  was  not  allowed  for  such  internal 
changes,  for  only  a  few  months  .after 
Juarez’s  entry  into  his  capital,  he  wa.s 
obliged  to  concentrate  all  the  available  re¬ 
sources  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  oppose 
an  invasion  decided  on  by  the  European 
powers.  The  ince8s.ant  civil  wars,  and 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  finances  which 
followed  in  their  train,  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Mexican  govemmenti 
to  carry  out  their  obligations  toward  the 
creditors  of  the  state.  This  circumstance, 
»as  well  as  the  repeated  attacks  on  the  life 
and  property  of  foreigners,  continually 
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offered  the  European  governments  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico.  It  was  principally  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  North  Americans  that  this  in¬ 
terference  had  been  hitherto  restricted  to 
dmlomatic  notes,  but,  with  the  outbreak 
or  civil  war  in  the  Union,  the  time  seem¬ 
ed  to  the  European  states  remarkably 
favorable  for  making  a  decisive  attack 
on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Mexican  re¬ 
public. 

Hence  England,  France,  and  Spain 
signed,  on  October  31st,  1861,  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  London,  for  united  action  against 
Mexico.  Spain  certainly  did  not  do  this 
without  a  desire  for  conquest,  and  rekin¬ 
dled  reminiscences  of  her  old  colonial 


power.  France,  too,  doubtless  acted  w'ith 
a  view'  of  being  able  more  easily  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  confusion  in  the 
United  States  by  an  occupation  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Mexico.  England  possibly  con¬ 
nected  herself  with  the  two  powers  partly 
because  she  desired  to  recover  something 
for  her  merchants  w'ho  had  S|>eculated  in 
Mexican  bonds,  and  partly  because,  as  a 


great  naval  power,  she  could  hardly  stand 
out.  In  this  critical  position  Juarez  did 
not  lose  his  head,  but  took  w'ith  bold  de¬ 


cision  those  measures  which  appeared  to 
him  the  most  suitable.  On  December  15th, 


1861,  he  was  empowered  by  a  special  de¬ 
cree  of  congress  to  do  every  thing  he 
thought  proper  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
the  foreigners.  Many  joined  the  legiti¬ 
mate  government,  to  wfoch,  if  they  had 
not  hitherto  been  hostile,  they  had  re¬ 
garded  with  indifference.  The  W'illing- 
ness  for  a  union,  if  only  of  a  temporary 
nature,  was  the  greater  with  many  be¬ 
cause  a  fanatic  hatred  of  all  foreigners 
rendered  them  blind  to  other  interests 


at  stake.  Early  in  November  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  three  corps  d’armee  was  decreed, 
which  were  eventually  christened  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  north,  the  reserve,  and  the  east. 
On  December  17tb,  1861,  the  Spaniards, 
who,  contrary  to  the  agreement,  had  out- 
stripiied  their  allies,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
which  city  tlie  Mexicans  had  abandoned 
as  untenable.  On  the  18th  Juarez  is¬ 


sued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  strove 
with  dignified  calmness  to  prove  the 
groundlessness  of  the  Spanisli  complaints, 
and  warned  his  countrymen  to  forget 
their  private  hostilities,  and  with  a  spirit 
of  sacrifioe  arm  against  the  common  dan¬ 
ger,  and  defend  their  common  fatherland 
with^their  last  shilling  and  last  drop  of 
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blood.  In  order  to  to  collect  the  requisite 
resources,  Juarez  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  forced  loans,  and  voluntary 
ones  contracted  on  the  most  unfavorable 
terms.  That  he  behaved  in  the  same  ar¬ 
bitrary  way  as  his  opponents  and  many 
of  his  predecessors,  was  rather  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  the  traditional  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  finances  than  his  own  fault. 
A  cautious  policy  would  have  infallibly 
led  to  anarchy  and  the  utter  dissolution  of 
the  state. 

Naturally  enough,  Juarez  sought  to 
avoid  any  collision  with  the  European 
troops.  Hence  he  proposed,  in  January, 
1862,  that  negotiations  should  be  com¬ 
menced  at  Orizaba,  but  that  previously 
all  the  foreign  troops  go  aboard  ship, 
except  two  thousand  men,  who  would  ac¬ 
company  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies, 
as  a  guard  of  honor,  to  the  place  for  the 
conference.  This  condition,  however, 
was  rejected  by  the  allies.  How  earnest¬ 
ly  Juarez  meant  it  with  the  defense  of  the 
republic  was  proved,  in  addition  to  his 
large  preparations  for  war,  by  the  decrees 
which  he  issued  early  in  1862.  The 
penalty  of  death  was  the  punishment  for 
every  crime  against  the  independence  of 
the  nation.*  Among  these  crimes  w'as 
reckoned  an  armed  invasion  by  foreigners 
or  Mexicans,  or  by  the  former  alone, 
without  a  previous  declaration  of  war  by 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged ;  and 
the  same  penalty  was  incurred  by  any  in¬ 
vitation  offered  by  Mexicans  or  foreigners 
settled  in  the  republic  to  the  subjects  of 
other  nations  to  invade  the  national  ter¬ 
ritory  with  hostile  purpose,  or  in  order  to 
alter  the  form  of  government.  Those 
persons  who  did  not  surrender  their  arms 
would,  if  Mexicans,  be  punished  with 
death,  if  foreigners,  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  in  chains  for  ten  years.  All  men 
between  the  sixteenth  and  sixtieth  years 
were  expected  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  their  country,  or  would  be  declared 
traitors.  Courts-martial  were  established 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  courts,  a  state 
of  siege  was  declared  in  the  capital,  and 
the  town  commandant  was  empowered 
to  dispose  as  he  thought  proper  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  Mexicans  re¬ 
siding  in  it  and  within  a  circuit  of  two 
leagues.  The  governors  of  provinces 
also  received  authority  to  confiscate  pri¬ 
vate  property  on  behalf  of  the  state.  Uy 
virtue  of  these  laws  the  Mexican  general 
Hobles  (whose  private  character  is  said 
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to  have  been  most  honorable)  was  seized 
on  the  road  to  the  French  camp,  and  shot 
as  a  traitor  without  ceremony. 

Before  any  decided  action  could  take 
place  in  the  field  President  Juarez  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gettinpj  rid  of  at  least  two  of 
his  enemies.  His  plenipotentiary,  Gen¬ 
eral  Doblado,  concluded  with  the  allies, 
on  February  19th,  1862,  the  preliminary 
convention  of  Soledad,  which  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  further  negotiations.  The 
French  government  rejected  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  English  and  Spaniards 
retired  from  Mexico  in  consequence,  re¬ 
solved  to  carry  on  the  expedition  at  its 
own  risk  and  peril.  The  Spaniards,  who 
had  built  their  hopes  on  the  clerical  party, 
were  deceived  in  their  expectations,  for 
they  every  where  found,  instead  of  attach¬ 
ment,  the  bitterest  hatred.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  from  the  outset  had  never  en¬ 
tertained  any  very  extensive  designs,  re¬ 
fused  to  mix  themselves  up  further  in  an 
affair  whose  cost  would  stand  in  no  ratio  | 
to  the  advantages  possibly  to  be  derived. ' 
President  J  uarez  then  held  out  a  prospect 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  owing  to  the 
subjects  of  the  three  powers,  and  in  fact 
the  Washington  cabinet  had  made  such 
a  proposition,  which  was,  however,  thrown 
out  by  congress  through  political  consid¬ 
erations. 

In  January,  1862,  came  up  the  idea, 
emanating  from  France,  to  abolish  the 
republican  form  of  government  in  Mexico, 
and  place  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maxi¬ 
milian,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Austri.!, 
on  the  newly-established  tnrone.  To  real¬ 
ize  this  prospect,  however,  there  was  re- 
({uired  not  only  the  assent  of  the  not  yet 
conquered  Mexicans,  but  also  that  of  the 
prince  who  was  proposed  as  candidate  for 
the  throne.  In  the  mean  while,  the  re¬ 
actionary  party,  not  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  French,  set  up  an  anti-presi¬ 
dent,  with  dictatori.al  authority,  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  the  person  of  General  Almonte,  but 
the  election  was  only  supported  by  one 


hundred  and  fifty  votes.  Like  the  Span¬ 
iards,  the  French  had  a  decided  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  clerical  and  reactionary  party, 
and  w'hile,  on  the  one  hand,  through  their 
negotiations  with  .Tuarez,  they  recognizeil 
his  government  as  representing  de  facto 
and  demure  the  r^ublic,  on  the  other,  the 
French  minister,  Dubois  de  Saligny,  was 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  Almonte, 
Padre  Miranda,  Haro,  Tamaris,  and  other 
Mexican  reactionists. 

The  defeat  which  the  French  corps  that 
started  on  May  5th,  1862,  for  Mexico,  suf¬ 
fered  from  Juarez’s  forces,  under  Zaragoza, 
before  the  gates  of  Puebla,  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  president  possessed  both 
courage  and  means  for  resistance.  The 
behavior  of  the  Mexicans  during  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  French,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  treated  Almonte’s  tempting  offers, 
also  showed  that  the  mass  of  the  nation 
is  not  opposed  to  Juarez,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  disposed  to  support  him.  The 
president,  at  any  rate,  gaine<l  through  his 
victory,  which  was  unimportant  in  itself, 
a  seasonable  delay,  as  the  French  were 
compelled  to  fell  back  on  Orizaba,  and 
await  reenforcements  in  a  safe  position. 
How  the  fate  of  Mexico  may  turn,  and 
what  part  Juarez  will  play  in  it,  can  alone 
be  decided  by  events.  The  result  of  the 
crisis  in  the  United  States  will  also  have  a 
material  influence  on  the  eventual  destiny 
of  Mexico.  Still,  it  would  be  unjust  were 
w'e  to  estimate  President  Juarez  solely  by 
his  successes.  If  we  wish  to  treat  a 
Mexican  president  fairly,  we  must  never 
forget  how  low  the  nation  has  sunk  which 
he  has  to  rule  and  render  happy.  That 
Juarez  is  one  of  the  most  remarKable  men 
who  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  Span¬ 
ish  America,  can  not  be  gainsaid,  when 
we  reflect  that  he  has  raised  himself  from 
a  wrctche<l  Indian  hut  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  state,  not,  like  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  through  military  rank  and  military 
successes,  but  solely  through  the  influence 
of  his  personal  abilities. 
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From  the  London  InteUectnal  Obierrer. 

WHAT  IS  INSTINCT! 


M.  Floueens  has  added  to  the  long 
list  of  books  bearing  his  name  one  on 
Instinct  and  Intelligence,*  in  which  he 
reviews  with  some  care  the  opinions  of  all 
the  great  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  and  supplements  those  opin¬ 
ions  with  suggestions  and  deductions  of 
his  own.  We  can  not  award  M.  Flourens 
any  high  praise,  either  for  originality  or 
profundity,  but  we  would  be  content  to 
gather  from  his  pages  any  useful  items  of 
information,  and  thank  him  for  obtruding 
upon  our  attention  a  most  interesting  bu1> 
ject,  could  we  do  so  without  suffering  the 
vexation  of  seeing  logic  sujiersedea  by 
sophistry,  and  truth  made  the  slave  of 
human  pride.'  But  M.  Flourens  follows 
yery  faithfully  the  example  set  him  by  the 
authors  he  reviews.  It  is  perhaps  a  haz¬ 
ardous  proceeding  to  utter  a  general  con- 
demnation,but  we  fear  it  is  but  too  true  that 
the  only  honest  writers  on  this  subject  are 
those  who  take  the  most  ridiculous  views 
of  animal  instinct  and  intelligence.  For 
instance,  Descartes,  in  his  Discours  sur  la 
Mithode,  denies  animals  the  power  of 
thought,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  faculty  of  speech.  lie  says  : 
“  Although  beasts  do  many  things  as  well, 
and  perhaps  better  than  one  of  us,  they 
infallibly  fail  in  many  others,”  by  which, 
he  says,  it  may  be  inferred  that  “  they  do 
not  act  from  knowledge,  but  only  by  the 
disposition  of  their  organs.”  “  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  thing,”  he  says,  “  that  there  is  no 
man  so  stupid,  excepting  only  the  insane, 
who  is  not  capable  of  arranging  together 
divers  words  and  composing  a  discourse  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  other 
animal,  however  perfect,  that  can  do  the 
like,  and  this  not  only  proves  that  beasts 
have  less  reason  than  man,  but  that  they 
have  none  at  all.” 

Buffon  is  equally  honest,  and  almost  as 
absurd.  He  admits  that  brutes  have 
sense  and  feeling,  and  also  that  they  have 


*i>«  TInttinet  et  de  V InUlligtnct  de$  Animaux. 
Par  P.  Flourena.  Paris :  Gamier  Frdres,  6  Rue  de 
Saint- Pdres. 


a  consciousness  of  their  actual  existence, 
but  not  of  their  past  existence  ;  they 
have  sensations,  but  no  power  to  produce 
ideas.  Upon  these  grounds  Buffon  denies 
that  animals  are  capable  of  thought,  re¬ 
flection,  and  memory,  yet  he  avoids  the 
extreme  view  of  Descartes,  that  they  are 
merelv  vitalized  automata.  “  Condillac  is 
right,’’  savs  M.  Flourens  (p.  41),  “when 
he  says  i/'  beasts  invent  less  than  we,  if 
they  perfect  less,  it  is  not  that  they  fail 
entirely  in  intelligence,  but  that  their  intel¬ 
ligence  is  more  limited.  But  he  is  w’rong 
wmen  he  says  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  inven¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  because  he  compares^ 
judges,  and  discovers,  that  the  beaver 
builds  his  cabin,  or  the  bird  constructs  his 
nest,  and  therefore  all  his  theory  upon  the 
faculties  of  animals  is  vicious,  because  he 
confounds  the  things  which  are  essentially 
i  distinct,  namely  tn«tinc<and  intelligence^ 
The  most  entertaining  of  all  the  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  is  undoubtedly  that 
bv  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  Dialogues  on 
fnstinct,  wherein  he  takes  care  to  put 
down  all  the  sage  remarks  to  his  own 
credit,  and  makes  Lord  Spencer  respon¬ 
sible  for  statements  most  easily  refuted. 
In  this  delightful  book  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  (so  called)  instinctive  operations 
are  described  and  analyzed ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  noble  author’s  manifest  desire  to  be 
liberal  and  just,  it  is  but  too  evident  he  is 
influenced  by  what  Smellie,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  designates  “mistaken  notions 
concerning  the  dignity  of  human  nature.” 
To  sum  up  this  bibliographic  note,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  many  less  distinctive 
opinions,  we  must  notice  two  other  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  the  riddle  of  instinct,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
opposite  opinions  may  be  entertained  of 
the  same  subject.  Father  Bougeant,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  in  a  tract  called  A  Phi¬ 
losophical  Amusement  Concerning  the 
Language  of  Birds  and  Beasts,  affirms 
boldly  that  animals  are  capable  of  thought 
and  reflection,  and  to  escape  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  out  of  “  mistaken  notions 
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concerning  the  dignity  of  human  nature,” 
contends  that  the  actions  of  animals  are 
entirely  the  result  of  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits,  that  in  fact  the  brute  creation  is 
under  the  dominion  of  the  devil.  On  the 
other  hand  the  great  Newton  considered 
that  all  animals  were  under  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Deity,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  their  instinctive  and  intelligent 
actions  were  alike  the  expressions  of  divine 
impulses. 

The  deflnition  of  instinct  commonly 
subscribed  to  is  that  it  is  a  blind  impulse, 
that  it  acts  without  knowledge  either  of 
the  means  employed  or  the  effect  to  be 
produced.  With  all  their  professions  of 
dissent  from  Descartes,  the  majority  of 
definers,  w'ith  Lord  Brougham  for  leader, 
have  concurred  in  his  opinion  that  animals 
are  like  clocks,  the  Creator  has  M’ound 
them  up,  and  they  must  continue  a.s  long 
as  their  races  last,  accurately,  unchange- 
abljf,  and  ignorantly,  in  the  course  of 
action  first  appointed  them.  Brougham 
classes  instincts  as  physical  and  mental. 
Physical  instinct,  he  says,  is  independent 
of  mind  altogether,  and  mental  instinct  is 
independent  of  reason  altogether.  The 
example  generally  chosen  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most  difficult,  no  matter  what 
prejudice  w^e  lean  to,  or  however  perfect 
may  be  our  freedom  from  bias  oi  every 
kind.  We  are  called  to  examine  the 
work  of  the  honey  bee.  Here  are  hexa¬ 
gonal  cells,  which  afford  a  maximum  of 
strength  and  consume  a  minimum  of 
material.  They  terminate  in  rhombic  do¬ 
decahedrons,  they  incline  at  an  unifonii 
angle,  so  that  the  liquid  they  are  con¬ 
structed  to  hold  shall  not  escape,  and  they 
are  arranged  in  the  hive  so  that  between 
every  double  set  of  cells  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  traffic  between  them.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  work,  and  as  to  the  fitting  together 
by  proper  relationships  of  all  the  events 
and  operations  incidental  to  the  life  and 
industry  of  the  hive.  But  w’e  may  rea¬ 
sonably  dispute  the  fairness  of  instancing 
the  work  of  the  bee  as  an  example  of 
blind,  untaught,  objectless  instinct ;  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  all  the  evidence 
for  such  a  view  is  of  a  negative  character. 
Brougham  sums  up  the  matter  thus  : 
“  Laying  aside  those  actions  of  animals 
which  show  a  glimmering  of  reason^  and 
confining  ourselves  to  ■what  are  purely  in¬ 
stinctive,  as  the  bee  forming  a  hexagon 
without  knowing  what  it  is,  or  why  she 


forms  it,  my  proof  of  this  not  being  reason, 
but  something  else,  and  something  not 
only  differing  from  reason  in  degree  but  in 
kind,  is  from  a  comparison  of  the  facts,  in 
a  word,  from  induction.  I  perceive  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing  done  by  this  insect,  without 
any  instruction,  w'hich  we  could  not  do 
without  much  instruction.  I  see  her 
working  most  accurately  without  any  ex¬ 
perience,  in  that  -w'hich  we  could  only  be 
able  to  do  by  the  expertness  gathered 
from  much  experience.  I  see  her  doing 
certain  things  w’hich  are  manifestly  to 
produce  an  effect  she  can  know  nothing 
about,  for  example,  making  a  cell  and 
furnishing  it  with  carpets,  and  with  liquid, 
fit  to  hold  and  to  cherish  safely  a  tender 
rub,  she  never  having  seen  a  grub,  and 
nowing  nothing  of  course  about  grubs, 
or  that  any  grub  is  ever  to  come,  or  that 
any  such  use,  perhaps  any  use  at  all,  is 
ever  to  be  made  of  the  work  she  is  about. 

.  .  .  In  all  this  she  differs  from  man, 

who  only  works  well,  perhaps  at  all,  after 
being  taught ;  who  works  w’lth  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  about,  and  who  w-orks  in¬ 
tending  and  meaning,  and  in  a  word  de¬ 
signing  to  do  what  he  accomplishes.  To 
all  this  may  be  added,  though  it  is  rather 
perhaps  the  consequence  of  this  difference 
than  a  separate  and  substantive 'head  of 
diversity,  the  animal  works  uniformly  and 
alike,  and  all  his  kind  work  alike  ;  whereas 
no  two  men  w’ork  alike^  nor  any  man 
always,  nay,  any  two  times  alike.  *  Of  all 
this  I  can  not  indeed  be  quite  certain,  as  I 
am  of  what  iiasses  w’ithin  my  own  mind, 
because  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  insect 
may  have  some  ]^an  or  notion  in  her 
head,  implanted  as  the  inteUigent  facul¬ 
ties  are  ;  all  I  know  is,  the  extreme  im¬ 
probability  of  it  being  so.”  N ow  although 
this  theory  of  instinct  has  been  generally 
assented  to,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  chal¬ 
lenge  it,  in  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  prove  that  it  is  of  the  same  species  of 
sopnistication  as  the  quibble  of  Zeno,  that 
a  man  can  not  walk  a  mile. 

First,  we  will  submit  it  to  a  test  which 
may  always  be  applied  with  fairness,  that 
is,  we  will  apply  tne  author’s  conclusions 
a  little  more  extensively  than  he  has  done 
himself.  The  bee  makes  a  hexagon  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  a  hexagon  is,  or  w  hat 
it  is  for,  though  she  herself  is  to  fill  it  with 
honey  or  piollen;  and  seal  it  up  when  filled. 
Ergo,  the  bee  visits  a  flow'er  without 
knowing  it  is  a  flower,  she  extracts  honey 
without  knowing  it  is  honey,  or  that  honey 
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IB  her  proper  food.  She  flies  through  the 
air  to  some  distant  place  without  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  finding  there  the  flowers  that 
yield  honey,  and  she  goes  to  a  place  she 
has  much  frequented,  and  which  abounds 
with  flowers  which  yield  honey  plentifully, 
without  knowing  she  has  been  there  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  fact  without  intending  to  go 
at  all,  and  without  any  idea  what  she  will 
do  when  she  reaches  her  destination.  She 
returns  to  the  spot  she  started  from  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  is  the  spot,  or  that  she 
is  a  member  of  a  community,  or  that  her 
interests  are  identified  with  the  bees  com¬ 
posing  that  community,  or  that  there  is  a 
community  or  any  such  thing  as  another 
bee  in  the  world  besides  herself.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  see  that  she  need  know  even  of 
her  own  existence,  if  she  is  so  fatefully 
mechanical  as  to  build  and  furnish  a  cell 
without  knowledge  of  what  it  is,  or  any' 
forecast  of  its  future  uses.  If  we  accept 
the  first  hypothesis,  we  can  not  refuse  the 
second  ;  if  we  invent  premises,  we  must 
follow  them  to  their  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  not  long  since  we  heard 
a  schoolmaster  argue  thus :  “  Brutes  have 
no  soul,  therefore  they  can  not  reason. 
The  elephant  is  a  brute,  therefore  it  is 
only  a  vitalized  machine* ;  it  can  not  rea¬ 
son.”*  We  can  scarcely  avoid  classing 
the  eicercitations  of  Lord  Brougham  with 
those  of  our  syllogistic  friend ;  in  fact,  of 
the  two  we  prefer  the  latter,  because  the 
sophistry  is  delightfully  apparent. 

Now  as  to  the  proofs.  Who  can  say 
that  the  bee  does  not  know  why  she  forms 
a  hexagon  ?  When  we  observe  that  bees 
uickly  select  the  best  honey-producing 
owers,  as,  for  instance,  mignonette,  sper- 
gula,  bramble,  Dutch  clover,  salvia,  ne- 
moralis,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  neglect  of  others 
which  furnish  little  honey,  we  applaud 
their  sagacity,  and  say  nothing  about 
blind  impulse.  We  know  of  no  impulse 
to  direct  bees  to  lime  trees  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  their  humming  oftentimes  alarms 
the  passer-by,  nor  do  we  know  how  mere 
instinct  should  cause  them  to  neglect  the 
garden,  when  they  have  choice  of  the 
more  odoriferous  flowers  of  the  moorland. 
She  is  allowed  to  know  what  honey  is, 
and  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
honey ;  she  is  granted  the  faculty  of  dis- 

*  The  person  whose  words  are  quoted  above  en¬ 
joys  an  enviable  fame  as  a  trainer,  and  has  been 
most  snccessAil  in  his  vocation ;  that  is,  measuring 
sneoess  by  the  number  of  his  pupils.  It  would  be 
cruel  in  ^is  connection  to  publish  his  name. 


[November, 

tinguishing  a  rose  from  a  cabbage,  and 
the  bee  master  from  an  intruder,  of  de¬ 
tecting  a  robber  bee  upon  the  threshold, 

!  and  of  recognizing  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  mother  of  the  hive ;  but  when  her 
work  intrudes  upon  the  domain  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  we  are  startled  from  our  propriety, 
and  at  once  forget  our  former  conclusions 
of  the  capacity  of  the  bee  to  observe,  re¬ 
member,  and  reflect,  and  suddenly  insist 
that  she  is  doing  something  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  ^e  is  doing,  or  that  she  is 
doing  any  thing  at  all.  The  researches  of 
Maraldi  and  Torre  on  the  work  of  the  bee 
have  literally  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  instinct,  for  it  can  not  be  contend¬ 
ed  that  because  the  work  of  the  bee  is 
mathematically  perfect,  that  therefore  she 
must  be  as  ignorant  of  her  own  work  as 
a  clock  is  that  it  is  recording  the  true 
time. 

“  I  see  her  working  without  any  expe¬ 
rience,”  says  Brougham.  It  is  a  gratui¬ 
tous  assumption  that  the  bee  has  no  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  quite  possible  that  bees 
inherit  experience  as  man  docs,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  there  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  race  as  well  as  an  experience 
of  the  individual.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  Dr.  Bevan  and  other  authorities 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  worker  bee 
lives  from  six  to  eight  months.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  the  author  of  the  best  book  on  bees, 
adopts  this  view.  In  the  course  of  twen¬ 
ty-one  days  from  the  laying  of  an  egg  by 
the  queen  bee,  the  egg  has  been  hatred, 
and  the  worm  has  completed  its  last  meta¬ 
morphosis.  An  individual  bee,  therefore, 
may  witness  the  birth  of  nine  or  ten 
successive  generations  of  workers  in  the 
course  of  its  lifetime,  and  transmit  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  thereby  to  those  succes¬ 
sive  generations  by  a  process  of  teaching. 
But  putting  aside  the  possibility  of  teach¬ 
ing,  here,  at  least,  is  experience,  which  it 
is  so  essential  to  deny  on  the  theory  .of  in¬ 
stinct  being  a  blind,  objectless  impulse. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Desborough,  of 
Stamford,  set  himself  to  work  out  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  question,  how  long  does  the 
queen  bee  live?  and  the  writer  of  this 
saw  all  the  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Des¬ 
borough,  and  believes  in  the  soundness 
of  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  the 
same  queen  continues  active  and  fertile 
during  a  period  of  four  years  at  least; 
how  much  longer  she  endures  Mr.  Des¬ 
borough  was  unable  to  ascertain  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  is  surely  as  reasonable  to  con- 
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elude  that  the  experiences  of  bees  are  of 
use  to  the  community  as  the  experiences 
of  men,  and  seeing  that  they  have  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  acquiring  experience, 
we  prefer  to  believe  that  they  work  by 
knowledge  rather  than  adopt  a  theory 
which  derives  no  support  from  observa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  equally  an  assumption  that  the  bee 
works  uniformly,  as  it  is  almost  a  falsity 
to  say  th.at  men  work  diversely.  If  a 
hexagon  fulhlls  the  conditions  of  a  given 
aase,  and  there  is  no  other  form  that  will 
fulfill  those  conditions,  then  there  must  be 
a  hexagon  whether  the  worker  be  bee  or 
man.  A  broad  view  of  human  affairs  will 
show  that  man  is  as  much  the  slave  of  im¬ 
pulses  and  blind  instincts  as  the  bee,  if  we 
are  to  admit  impulses  and  instincts  at  all 
as  separate  from  actual  knowledge.  The 
philologist  tells  us  that  all  languages  are 
easily  reducible  to  a  few  elementary  forms. 
The  ethnologists  say  that  there  is  very 
little  diversity  in  the  fashion  of  human 
habitations,  and  our  present  experiences 
tell  us  that  in  all  our  works  of  art  we 
draw  upon  the  past,  and  are  much  more 
occupied  in  repeating  what  has  been  done 
than  in  inventing  things  unattempted 
yet  1  Even  in  the  domain  of  literature 
there  are  but  few  primary  ideas :  all  the 
Greek  epics  and  tragedies  were  framed 
out  of  the  same  half-dozen  stories,  and  at 
the  present  day  there  is  no  nobler  form 
of  verso  known  than  that  in  which  Homer 
sang.  Granted  that  men  do  work  diverse¬ 
ly,  though  to  a  much  less  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed,  so  does  the  bee.  A 
newly -hived  swarm  works  with  more 
vigor  than  the  population  of  a  well- 
stocked  hive.  If  the  work  of  the  bee  be 
interrupted,  there  is  an  immediate  adapt¬ 
ation  to  the  new  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  when  a  disaster  happens  there 
is  a  speedy  resort  to  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  either  to  avert  its  worst  conse¬ 
quences  or  to  repair  the  damage  the  com¬ 
munity  has  sustained.  As  to  the  alleged 
perfection  of  the  works  of  the  so-called 
blind  instinct,  that  is  the  most  gratuitous 
assumption  of  all.  The  work  is  not  uni¬ 
formly  perfect,  but  frequently  very  imper¬ 
fect,  and  in  this  respect  exactly  parallel  to 
the  occasional  aberrations  of  acknowledg¬ 
ed  intelligence.  For  instance,  bees  will 
sometimes  collect  pollen  in  such  prodig¬ 
ious  Quantities  as  to  prejudice  their  own 
well-doing,  and  lack  honey  for  their  own 
use  while  heaping  up  bread  superfluously 


for  a  small  progeny  of  young.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  theory  of  instinctive  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact  as  this? 
Yet  it  is  very  like  the  occasional  mistakes 
of  men,  as  when  a  ship  laden  with  leather 
boots  puts  into  a  port  where  the  people 
are  starving  for  want  of  bread,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Crimean  war,  green  coffee 
was  sent  to  men  who  had  neither  fires  to 
roast  nor  mills  to  grind  it.  Were  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  bees  so  perfect  as  they  are  rep¬ 
resented,  we  should  never  witness  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  queen  dropping  eggs  at  random. 
Decause  there  are  no  cells  to  receive  them, 
nor  should  we  see  in  honey  boxes  that  the 
first  combs  were  often  so  badly  placed 
that  in  the  end  the  bees  had  to  fill  up  odd 
nooks  and  comers  with  twisted  and  tri¬ 
angular  patches,  which  are  at  any  time 
significant  comments  on  the  theory  of  in¬ 
stinct  infallibility.  Probably  Lord  Brough¬ 
am  and  many  other  learned  writers  on 
instinct  never  had  to  shift  a  few  stocks  of 
bees  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  or  to  hive  swarms,  or  take  boxes  of 
honey,  else  we  might  have  heard  much 
less  about  the  alleged  uniformity  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  invariable  perfection  of  results. 
What  is  the  instinct  which  prompts  bees 
to  a  savage  exercise  of  their  powers  to 
wound  and  poison  when  molested  ?— do 
they  not  know  what  they  are  doing  ?  and 
have  they  no  object  in  pouncing  on  the 
marauder?  If  they  sting  the  man  who 
takes  the  harvest  so  carelessly  that  they 
discover  the  trick  before  it  has  succeeded, 
is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  they  know 
they  are  being  robbed,  and  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  means  of  punishment  with 
w'hich  nature  has  furnished  them  ? 

We  have  argued  this  case  on  the  basis 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  bee  econo¬ 
my.  Respecting  this  theory,  there  are 
two  things  to  be  said.  First;  it  is  not 
tme ;  secondly,  it  demands  so  much  of  the 
bee  that  it  compels  the  adoption  of  a  false 
theory  of  instinct.  Error  and  folly  are 
boon  companions;  the  supposed  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy  of  the  angles  of  cells  re¬ 
quired  us  to  l^lieve  that  the  bee  had 
learnt,  without  teaching,  what  a  large 
proportion  of  human  beings  could  not 
learn  with  teaching,  or  to  account  for  the 
whole  affair  by  supposing  the  insect  to  be 
under  a  mj'sterious  power,  the  attempt  to 
define  which  made  it  more  mysterious. 
Notwithstanding  Brougham's  remark,  that 
“  there  is  no  bee  in  the  world  that  ever 
made  cylindrical  cells,”  it  is  very  certain 
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that  the  bee  makes  nothing  else,  and  that  fifty-first,  so  that  the  bees  can  make  fifty- 
hexagons  and  rhomboids  are  alike  the  re-  one  cells  instead  of  fifty,  by  the  adoption 
suit  of  pressure,  and  represent  the  angles  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  But  L’Hul- 
of  equilibrium  between  the  pressure  and  Her  maintains  that  mathematicians  can 
the  resistance,  just  as  the  orbits  of  the  make  cells  of  the  same  form  as  those  of 
planets  are  the  midway  lines  between  the  bees,  which,  instead  of  using  only  a 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  The  minimum  of  wax,  would  use  the  mini- 
insect  is  not  such  a  mathematician  as  has  mum  minitnorum,  so  that  five  cells  could 
been  generally  supposed,  and,  therefore,  be  made  of  less  wax  than  that  which  now 
when  it  is  demanded  for  bees  that  they  makes  only  four,  instead  of  fifty-one  out 
know  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  their  of  fifty.  But  suppose,  again,  that  w'e 
work  and  its  intended  uses,  all  that  is  grant  the  alleged  economy  of  wax,  we 
asked  is  to  allow  them  as  much  intelli-  only  get  out  of  one  difficulty  to  encounter 
gence  as  is  needful  for  the  construction  of  a  greater,  the  moment  the  theory  of  a 
simple  cylinders  of  the  same  size  as  their  |  mathematical  instinct  has  been  propound- 
own  bodies.  It  is  true  we  have  not  now  ed  for  general  purposes.  Say  the  hive  bee 
accounted  for  the  fact  of  their  working  to  has  attained  to  perfection  in  her  work, 
a  common  plane,  or  for  the  ordinary  dis-  what,  then,  of  the  humble  bee  ?  Is  she  to 
position  of  cells  on  either  side  of  that  be  shut  out  from  a  participation  in  this 

Slane,  by  wdiich  a  double  comb  is  pro-  W'onderful  instinct,  or  shall  w'e  grant  her 
uced.  These  certainly  appear  to  be  in-  the  higher  faculty  of  reason,  and  so  ac- 
stinctive  operations,  but  they  are  of  that  count  for  her  abuse  of  the  laws  of  geom- 
kmd  which  Brougham  admits  “  show  a  etry,  as  we  see  in  humble  bees  of  the  hu- 
glimmering  of  reason,”  and  if  there  be  a  man  race,  W’ho  frequently  waste  timber, 
glimmering  any  where,  we  know  for  a  stone,  and  other  materials,  through  igno- 
certainty  that  there  somewhere  near  at  ranee  of  leverage  and  the  nature  of  strain 
hand  light  is  to  be  found.  In  the  Annah  in  constructive  operations  ?  Certain  it  is 
of  Natural  History,  of  June,  1863,  will  that  the  humble  bee  uses,  proportionately, 
^  found  an  analysis  of  the  matliematics  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  ma- 
of  the  beehive,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Houghton,  terial  in  the  construction  of  cells  that  is 
in  which  the  theory  of  the  bee  forming  used  by  the  hive  bee ;  and  if  the  hive  bee 
hexagonal  cells  is  completely  overthrown,  is  so  far  from  attaining  to  the  ultimate 
We  owe  it  to  our  friend  Mr.  W.  B.  possibility  of  perfection  iu  the  economy 
Tegetmcier  that  we  were  long  ago  con-  of  wax,  how  should  the  humble  bee  excite 
vinced  that  bees  make  cylindrical  cells,  our  pity  and  give  occasion  for  the  theorists 
and  as  we  have  seen  those  cells  in  forma-  to  lament  that  facts  are  against  them  ! 
tion  and  can  generally  find  some  in  the  Nature  has  not  commissioned  these  insects 
outer  portions  of  removed  comb,  there  is  to  teach  men  mathematics,  nor  has  she 
no  other  course  left  us  but  to  ascribe  to  commissioned  men  to  deny  them  a  share 
the  laws  which  control  inanimate  matter  of  the  same  intelligence  which,  in  human 
the  mathematical  wonders  which  have  affairs,  vindicates  its  existence  in  a  great 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  sophistical  theory  measure  by  its  errors, 
of  instinct.  But  this  will  suffice,  jierhaps,  for  the 

We  have  spoken  decisively  as  to  the  ut-  present  about  bees.  We  have  said  so 
ter  ignorance  of  the  bee  in  mathematics,  much  only  because  this  is  the  favorite  ex- 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  hexagonal  cells  is  ample  of  the  theorists  who  contend  for  a 
annihilated.  e  have  room  to  say  that  mental  instinct,  and  limit  it  by  boundaries 
the  alleged  economy  of  material  is  as  furnished  out  of  their  own  imaginations, 
great  a  delusion  as  the  other.  We  owe  it  M.  Flourens  institutes  a  categorical  in¬ 
to  Mr.  Houghton  that  our  attention  has  quiry  into  all  the  mental  qualities  of  ani- 
been  called  to  the  investigation  by  matbe-  mals,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  very 
maticians  of  the  relation  of  expenditure  of  satisfactorily.  Let  us,  adhering  to  his 
material  to  the  mathematical  rec^uirements  method  only  as  far  as  may  be  convenient, 
of  connected  cells  of  ^ven  dimensions,  glance  at  some  of  these  quaUties  as  we 
and  of  a  form  adapted  to  the  uses  to  see  them  manifested.  It  is  admitted,  even 
which  they  are  to  be  put.  L’Hullier,  in  by  the  automatists,  that  animals  have  a 
1781,  using  MacLaurin’s  method,  arrived  consciousness  of  their  existence,  but  then 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  economy  of  wax  thev  say  they  have  no  power  of  thought, 
referred  to  the  total  expenditure  is  one  “  ifow',”  asks  Flourens,  “  can  they  have 
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consciouBness  without  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  without  thought?”  What  is 
coDsciouBnesB  but  knowledge,  and  what  is 
knowledge  but  retained  impreasionB  and 
ideas  ?  “  They  have  no  memory.  What ! 
this  dog,  which  distinguishes,  that  is  to 
say,  recognizes  the  places  he  has  lived  in, 
the  streets  in  which  he  has  run ;  who  has 
been  corrected  by  chastisements,  who 
seeks  for  the  master  he  has  lost,  who  goes 
and  dies  upon  his  tomb — this  dog  has  no 
memory  /’*  It  is  a  smart  jump,  from  the 
bee  to  the  dog,  and  it  is  a  jump  we  make, 
and  not  M.  Flourens.  But  when  we  are 
confined  to  a  brief  summary  of  arguments, 
extreme  cases  are  best,  and  the  bee  oilers 
an  example  of  the  extreme  one  way  and 
the  dog  the  other.  Now  let  us  compare 
them.  They  have  no  speech,  says  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  there  are  foolish  people  of  the 
present  day  who  join  with  him.  Then 
the  whine  of  a  dog  at  the  door  on  a  cold 
night  does  not  imply  that  he  wishes  to  be 
let  in.  The  deep  nay  of  the  mastiff  when 
there  is  a  sound  of  a  strange  footstep  at 
night  is  not  to  be  understood  either  as  a 
warning  to  the  master,  or  a  threat  to  the 
thief,  or  an  expression  of  the  dog’s  sus¬ 
picion  that  all  is  not  right,  it  is  only  a 
fortuitous  sound,  the  result  of  purely  phy¬ 
sical  causes,  and  may  rank  with  any  of 
the  sounds  produced  by  inanimate  nature. 
But  jKjrhaps  there  will  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  speech  of  the  dog ;  but  it  will  be  asked 
has  the  bee  speech  also?  We  answer 
yes.  The  writer  of  this  has  had  bees  un¬ 
der  his  observation  daily  for  a  period  of 
over  fifteen  years,  and  could  bring  forward 
examples  to  illustrate  eserj  requirement 
of  a  theory  of  insect  intelligence  were  it 
needful,  and  would  space  jiermit.  But 
one  instance  will  suffice.  A  bee,  whom 
we  will  call  A,  is  entangled  in  a  spi¬ 
der’s  web;  he  has  been  liberated  and 
laced  on  the  floor-board  in  front  of  the 
ive.  Another  bet>,  whom  we  will  call  B, 
approaches,  and  exchanges  with  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  Aracbne  a  few  passes  of  the  anten- 
nse.  B  immediately  enters  the  hive,  and 
presently  returns  with  two  others,  C  and 
D.  B,  C,  and  D  then  commence  cleaning 
A  of  his  entanglements,  and  in  so  doing 
get  somewhat  entangled  themselves  with 
the  glutinous  threads.  Every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  pause,  and  all  of  them  en¬ 
gage  in  bringing  their  antennse  into  mn- 
tud  contact,  and  occasionally  after  one  of 
these  conferences  a  new  method  of  clean¬ 
ing  is  tried ;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  that  the 


oWeet  of  their  solicitude.  A,  is  at  last  pu¬ 
rified  of  his  spidery  pollutions,  and  all  en¬ 
ter  the  hive  together,  and  we  see  no  more 
of  them.  The  observer  concludes  that 
they  made  communications  to  each  other 
on  the  subject  of  A’s  troubles,  and  by 
mutual  agreement  determined  on  his  re¬ 
lease  from  bonds,  and  the  cleansing  of 
their  own  persons  of  the  defilements  he 
had  unavoidably  fastened  upon  them.  If 
a  man  were  entangled  with  rojies,  and  his 
comrades  consulted  how  to  release  him, 
and  eventually  succeeded,  we  should  not 
describe  the  act  as  the  working  of  a  blind 
impulse,  or  of  an  instinct  which  neither 
knew  what  it  was  doing,  nor  what  was 
the  object  of  its  labors ;  why  then  should 
we  degrade  the  bee  by  denying  that  she 
has  knowledge,  or  attempt  to  prove  her 
deficiency  of  knowledge  by  hazarding  the 
assertion  that  she  is  incapable  of  speech  ? 

What  is  instinct?  We  could  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  this  question  until  we 
had  first  done  something  towards  clearing 
away  the  absurdities  of  theorists  who  trust¬ 
ed  more  to  syllogisms  than  to  observation, 
and  to  fancy  rather  than  to  fact.  What 
are  called  physical  instincts  are  no  doubt 
very  often,  but  not  always,  “  independent 
of  will  or  mind  altogether.”  About  these 
we  will  not  raise  a  question.  But  mental 
instincts  appear  to  1^  of  the  same  nature 
as  reason,  directed  with  intensity  in  a 
narrow  channel.  It  is  an  instinct  of  the 
bee  to  collect  honey.  We  must  grant 
that  it  knows  what  honey  is,  and  what 
honey  is  for,  and  by  so  far  the  act  of  col¬ 
lecting  is  the  act  of  reason.  But  it  is  pur¬ 
sued  with  such  ardor  that  it  becomes  the 
fixed  habit  of  the  insect,  and  a  habit  may 
be  followed  so  mechanically,  that  it  may 
on  a  superficial  view  appear  to  be  but  a 
blind  impulse,  and  to  be  performed  with¬ 
out  knowledge.  But  no  matter  how 
strong  the  force  of  habit,  if,  initially,  it  is 
the  result  of  an  act  of  reasoning  and  the 
expression  of  a  motive,  and  is  followed 
for  a  purpose,  then  it  can  never  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  mind  ;  though  when  the  habit 
is  fixed,  it  makes  little  or  no  demand  upon 
the  mind  until  some  exigency  arises  de¬ 
manding  a  deviation  from  habitual  rule. 
Let  the  reader  reflect  upon  any  habit  of 
his  own,  as  that  of  reading  without  notic¬ 
ing  the  individual  letters  of  words,  with¬ 
out  thinking  at  all  of  the  rules  of  punctua¬ 
tion  and  pronunciation,  without  perceiving 
at  all  the  minute  relationships  of  words  to 
each  other,  and  occupying  the  mind  only 
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in  following  the  thoughts  of  the  author, 
and  the  act  of  reading  will  appear  to  be 
purely  instinctive.  Yet  we  know  it  is  not, 
and  have  never  considered  that  men  were 
machines  simply  because  of  their  capacity 
for  literarv  pleasures.  Test  the  compari¬ 
son  by  reference  to  any  other  act  which  is 
performed  habitually,  as  the  motion  of 
the  foot  in  turning  the  lathe  when  the 
mind  is  wholly  directed  to  the  action  of 
the  cutters,  and  how  much  like  what  we 
call  instinct  in  animals  is  the  effect  of  hab¬ 
it  in  ourselves.  How  the  bee  first  acquir¬ 
ed  the  art  of  extracting  honey  from  flow¬ 
ers,  and  building  comb  from  wax,  we 
know  not ;  the  inquiry  into  that  matter 
must  have  its  place  in  the  general  inquiry 
as  to  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  but 
we  much  rather  believe  that  her  work  is 
the  result  of  intelli^nce  and  performed 
with  knowledge,  and  capable,  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  of  improvement  by  experience, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  result  of  reason  modi¬ 
fied  by  habit,  than  an  ignorant  and,  so  far 
as  she  is  concerned,  purposeless  endeavor 
to  accomplish  an  end  which  she  neither 
foresees  nor  has  any  care  about. 

It  may  be  said  that  after  all  we  have 
only  exchanged  one  word  for  another. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  We  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  employment  of  the 
word  Instinct,  provided  it  ^  no  longer 
considered  as  something  independent  of 
mind.  We  w’ould  rather  regard  it  as  the 
roof  of  mind,  and  as  something  impossi- 
le,  except  as  a  mental  product,  or,  as  we 
have  said  above,  the  work  of  mind  ren¬ 
dered  tolerably  uniform  by  habit.  Let  us 
illustrate  this. 

Every  distinct  breed  of  dogs  has  pecu¬ 
liar  instincts.  A  thorough -bred  shep¬ 
herd’s  dog  will  take  to  sheep  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  teaching,  but  a  dog  of  any  other 
breed  will  require  very  careful  training  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  sheep,  and  then  be 
but  a  bad  sheep  dog.  The  instinct  to 
protect  sheep  is  initial  in  the  individual 
sheep  dog,  but  if  all  dogs  are  from  the 
same  stock,  it  must  be  a  habit  transmitted, 
not  an  aboriginal  instinct.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  we  understand  the  dog,  its  pure  in¬ 
stinct  would  lead  it  always  to  worry  and 
never  to  protect  sheep.  There  is  no 
breed  of  dogs  that  w’ill  follow  game  by 
scent  with  the  steadiness  of  the  hound ; 
but  if  the  following  be  an  instinct,  why  is 
the  pointer  deficient  of  it  ?  The  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
hound  has  been  taught,  his  mind  has  been 
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informed,  and  the  knowledge  gained  there¬ 
by  is  transmitted  to  his  offspring,  just  as 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  inherited  from  his 
father  a  taste  for  astronomy,  and  has  fol¬ 
lowed  it  by  the  light  of  reason  and  not 
by  the  light  of  instinct.  Terriers  and 
spaniels  will  hunt  by  scent,  but  they  will 
not  pack  .as  hounds  will,  and  hounds  un¬ 
doubtedly  pack  because  they  run  at  large 
game,  and  one  individual  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  coj)e  with  it.  A  well-bred 

Eointer  will  point  at  game  the  first  time 
e  sees  it,  and  need  scarcely  any  teaching 
beyond  such  as  is  necessary  for  obedience 
to  calls  and  such  like  minutiie.  Sir  John 
Sebright,  in  his  Observations  upon  In¬ 
stinct,*  expresses  an  opinion  that  “  the 
greater  part  of  the  propensities  that  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  instinctive  are 
not  implanted  in  animals  by  nature,  but 
that  they  are  the  result  of  long  experience, 
acquired  and  accumulated  through  many 
generations,  so  .as  in  the  course  of  time  to 
assume  the  chanxeter  of  instinct.”  Wheth¬ 
er  we  accept  this  opinion  as  sound,  or  re¬ 
ject  it  altogether,  we  must  tacitly  consent 
to  it  whenever  it  is  our  object  to  produce 
a  breed  of  animals  required  for  any  active 
purpmse  ;  and  in  dogs  especially  the  breed¬ 
er  will  prefer  cleverness  before  beauty, 
and  in  choosing  a  sire  ask  first  about  his 
performances,  m  the  full  expectation  of  a 
progeny  capable  of  exhibiting  superior 
ability. 

All  our  knowledge  is  relative,  and  it  is 
therefore  vain  to  seek  for  a  perfect  theory 
of  the  intellectual  powers  or  a  definition  of 
instinct  utterly  unassailable.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  in  harmony 
with  the  development  of  form,  so  is  the 
development  of  mind — there  is  least  of 
both  in  zoophytes  and  insects,  and  most 
of  both  in  miin.  But  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  harmony  in  creation  to  consider 
the  mind  of  the  brute  as  in  any  way  dif¬ 
ferent  in  kind  from  the  mind  of  man.  The 
difference  is  in  degree  only,  and  in  man 
we  find  all  the  powers  of  all  animals  com¬ 
bined,  instincts  included,  some  scarcely 
discernible,  others  prominent  in  his  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  they  are  all  there,  and  it  is  this 
combination  that  gives  him  command  of 
all  the  elements  as  the  master  of  the 
w'orld.  We  may  seek  in  man  for  illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  the  mental  and  physical  quali¬ 
ties  of  animals,  and  perhaps  do  better  by 
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reasoning  upon  facts  associated  with  ex¬ 
perience,  than  upon  facts  removed  from 
the  range  of  experience.  Thus,  instead 
of  inquiring  what  is  the  nature  of  purely 
physical  instincts  in  brutes,  let  us  ask 
what  is  their  nature  in  man.  The  beating 
of  the  heart,  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines,  are  called  physical  instincts; 
they  are  performed  involuntarily,  and  are 
ordinarily  independent  of  the  will.  But 
what  is  the  act  of  swallowing  ?  It  is  a 
voluntary  act,  yet  for  the  most  part  it  is 
performed  without  a  thought;  and  while 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  at 
the  dinner  -  table,  we  swallow  without 
knowing  it,  and  sometimes  without  hav¬ 
ing  knowingly  experienced  any  sensation 
of  pain  or  pleasure  from  the  flavor  of  the 
food  which  has  been  passed  to  the  stom¬ 
ach.  A  deliberate  act  of  deglutition  is 
certainly  the  result  of  mind  in  action — the 
will  is  operative,  and  we  know  what  we 
do,  and  why  we  do  it ;  but  an  unconsci¬ 
ous  act  of  swallowing  is  instinctive,  and 
the  first  act  of  swtulowing  by  a  newly- 
born  infant  just  put  to  the  breast  is  an  in¬ 
stinctive  action.  Without  certain  of  these 
aboriginal  instincts,  animal  life  would  be 
impossible ;  but  their  range  is  limited, 
and  they  are  all  physical  in  their  nature, 
and  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  to  class 
them  with  actions  that  imply  choice,  and 
that  are  evidently  the  result  of  some  kind 
of  calculation  based  upon  experience. 
Whenever  the  action  is  elective  and  con¬ 
ditional  we  assume  the  existence  of  mind, 
and  see  signs  of  its  activity.  bVora  such 
instances  as  these  w'e  may  trace  the  gra¬ 
dations  upward  to  the  highest  attainments 
of  reason,  but  we  must  never  forget  that 
we  are  tracing  a  gradation  and  not  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  category  to  another,  from 


one  kind  of  reason  to  another  kind  of  rea¬ 
son,  any  more  than  we  would  dare  to  as¬ 
sert  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  matter, 
knowing,  as  w'e  do,  there  is  but  one. 

Through  not  keeping  these  principles 
in  view,  M.  Flourens  has  gone  quite  astray 
from  the  truth  in  his  amusing  but  super¬ 
ficial  essay.  He  says,  “  the  cry  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  can  reveal  an  idea,  but  is  not  the 
produce  of  an  idea ;”  as  if  he  had  for 
some  time  lodged  in  the  brain  of  a  brute, 
and  had  satisfied  himself  of  its  destitution 
of  ideas.  “  Animals,”  he  says,  “  have  no 
language,  their  cries  are  not  known  signs, 
they  have  their  natural  voice,  but  they 
have  no  speech,”  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  information  and  iaeas  by 
vocal  sounds,  which  from  every  day  ex¬ 
perience  we  know  they  do,  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  frame  grammars  and 
write  epics.  “Reflection  well  defined,” 
he  says,  “  is  the  knowledge  of  thought  by 
thought.  And  this  power  of  thought 
upon  thought  gives  us  all  an  order  of  new 
relations.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  sees,  it 
judges ;  as  soon  as  it  can  act  by  itself,  it 
is  free ;  as  soon  as  it  is  free,  it  becomes 
moral.  Man  is  only  moral  l^cause  he  is 
free.  The  animal  follows  the  body;  in 
the  midst  of  this  body,  w’hich  is  enveloped 
in  matter,  the  human  mind  is  free,  ana  so 
free  that  it  can,  when  it  wishes,  even  im¬ 
molate  the  body  itself.”  We  have  a  par¬ 
rot  which  occasionally  sings : 

“  I  am  perfectly  free 
To  climb  up  a  tree, 

But  I  can’t  get  out  of  my  cage.” 

We  fancy  M.  Flourens,  with  all  the 
freedom  he  accords  to  man,  is  himself 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  our  parrot. 


An  Amkucan  Aatborombr. — The  Lalandc  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  an  American  astronomer,  Mr.  Alran  Clark, 
of  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts  for  his  disoorery 
of  the  companion  star  of  Sirius.  Mr.  Clark  has 
other  merits  besides  skill  in  observation.  The  ob¬ 
ject  glass,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  which  he 
made  his  remarkable  tlscoTery,  was  his  own  manu¬ 
facture.  It  was  intended  for  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  strife  between 
North  and  South,  was  never  delivered,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  sold  to  the  Astronomical  Association  of 
Chicago  for  eleven  thousand  dollars.  It  is  highly 


creditable  to  the  State  of  Illinois'that  such  a  pur¬ 
chase  should  have  been  made  for  its  busiest  trading 
city,  and  we  may  anticipate  that  the  observatory  of 
Chicago,  which  has  already  done  good  work,  will 
achieve  a  reputation  in  the  higher  branches  of  as¬ 
tronomy. 

An  ExdCLLKNT  Bxhoain. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Princew  Alexandra,  when  asked  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  proposed  to  grant 
it  for  twenty-five  shillings,  which,  said  she  archly,  is 
equal,  you  know,  to  one  sovereign  and  one  crown 
in  England. 
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A  DEATH  -  BE 


Feom  the  darkened  chamber  where 
Philip  Stourton’s  wife  lay  sick  of  a  mortal 
disease,  the  doctor  had  taken  his  depar¬ 
ture,  a^r  gentle  but  ominous  words,  and 
husband  and  wife  were  face  to  face  in 
“  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.” 
Buoyed  up  to  the  last  with  hope,  that 
might  ebb  and  flow  but  had  never  wholly 
forsaken  them,  the  doctor’s  warning  fell 
heavily  indeed  on  their  hearts  ;  and  the 
pangs  of  parting  came  upon  them  with 
premature  and  unlooked-for  bitterness. 

“  I  could  have  wished  to  live  a  little 
longer  wdth  you,”  said  the  sick  lady,  in  a 
momentary  lull  of  teai's,  “  and  not  to 
leave  the  bonnie  little  children  so  soon 
with  no  mother  to  care  for  them;  but, 
Philip,  you  will  promise  me  this,  it  is  may 
dying  request — do  not  put  them  in  the 
power  of  a  mother  who  is  not  their  own  ; 
such  are  always  cruel.  For  the  memory 
of  me,  dear  Philip,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  promise  me  not  to  marry  again.” 

Philip  Stourton  was  silent ;  he  felt  all 
the  onerous  conditions  which  a  promise  of 
this  nature  involved.  However  much  he 
loved  his  w'ife — and  he  loved  her  devotedly 
— yet  he  saw  what  his  partner  could  not 
see,  that  in  depriving  himself  of  his  free¬ 
will  to  act,  he  might  be  creating  for  him¬ 
self  a  life-long  burden  and  sorrow.  But 
his  wife  renewed  her  entreaties,  and  clasp¬ 
ing  him  round  the  neck  in  a  passion  of 
tears,  besought  him  not  to  refuse  the  re¬ 
quest  of  one  so  near  to  the  grave.  With 
those  dark,  beseeching,  dying  eyes  upon 
him,  he  could  not  deny  the  petition  :  he 
promised.  Nay,  she  begged  him  even  to 
swear  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  her 
memory,  and  never  wed  a  second  wife  : 
and  Philip  Stourton  took  the  oath,  his 
reluctance  vanmiished  by  an  importunity 
which  it  seemed  almost  cruelty  to  resist. 

The  nurse  who  tended  Philip’s  wife 
was  a  woman  of  a  peculiar  temperament, 
strictly  tmright,  but  fanatical  in  her 
notions  of  duty,  and  with  a  strong  self- 
will.  She  was  an  old  servant,  had  been 
in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Stourton’s  father 
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many  years,  and  had  been  selected  to  ac¬ 
company  the  young  lady  at  the  marriage. 
She  had  a  sincere  attachment  to  her 
mistress,  M-ho  trusted  and  favored  her, 
and  when  the  fact  became  known  that 
Mrs.  Stourton  could  not  recover,  her  grief 
was  violent  and  uncontrollable.  On  the 
day  following  the  scene  above  described, 
Philip  Stourton,  walking  almost  noiselessly 
into  his  wife’s  sick  chamber,  observed  the 
nurse  bending  over  the  poor  invalid,  and 
taking  from  her  hands  a  letter,  whilst 
some  whispered  instructions  were  being 
given  as  to  its  careful  delivery.  His  en¬ 
trance  seemed  to  disturb  them  somewhat ; 
but  he  was  too  heavy  of  heart  to  heed 
any  thing  except  the  pale  face  which 
looked  wistfully  at  him  from  the  pillow. 
It  was  a  sorrowful  day,  for  before  it  closed 
his  young  wife  died  in  his  arms. 

During  the  months  of  desolate  solitude 
which  followed  his  bereavement  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  promise  he  had  given 
never  once  recurred  to  his  mind.  The 
great  grief  swallowed  up  all  minor  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life.  His  loss  w^as  irrep¬ 
arable,  bis  sorrow  inconsolable  ;  with 
his  heart  sealed  up,  as  he  fancied  and 
wished,  against  consolation,  he  went  on 
his  cheerless  way.  But  the  influences 
which  nature  brings  to  bear  upon  us  in 
our  misfortunes,  though  slow  and  silent 
in  their  operation,  are  in  the  end  irresist¬ 
ible.  Grieving  constantly  over  his  loss, 
Philip’s  sorrow  grew  less  poignant.  His 
children  became  more  dear  to  him,  and  to 
a  greater  degree  than  he  had  thought 
possible  grew  to  supply  the  place  of  his 
dead  wife.  By  degrees  their  merriment 
became  less  grating  to  his  ears.  There 
were  times,  too,  when  his  disposition  re¬ 
covered  its  natural  tone ;  intervals  of 
forgetfulness  of  the  past,  of  hopefulness 
for  the  future.  The  children  found  a  kind 
but  strict  foster-mother  in  the  nurse  ;  and 
his  household  was  a  fairly  ordered  house¬ 
hold  yet,  though  not  the  bright  and  com- 
lete  one  which  he  knew  before  the  spoiler 
ad  trespassed  upon  it. 
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So  Philip  Stourton  lived  through  his  son  beyond  for  this  revulsion  in  Philip 
trouble,  and  found,  after  a  while,  in  his  Stourton’s  mind  ?  lie  might  have  an- 
uhildren,  his  calling,  and  his  books,  both  swered  there  was  no  other  ;  but  it  was 
comfort  and  tranquillity.  whispered  that  bright  glances  had  shone 

In  his  profession  of  an  architect  he  upon  and  fascinated  him.  Pshaw  ! 
worked  steadily  and  successfully  ;  he  glances  indeed !  Yes,  but  they  were 
loved  it  because  he  excelled  in  it,  and  Honor  Westwood’s  glances,  and  Honor 
labor  of  any  kind  blunted  the  sense  of  was  a  very  lovely  girl, 
pain  and  loss.  A  wealthy  manufacturer  She  was  the  niece  and  ward  of  Mr. 
had  employed  him  in  the  erection  of  some  Westwood,  their  host  ;  his  heiress,  also, 
extensive  business  premises,  and  after-  it  was  said.  Philip  admired  her  beauty, 
wards  of  a  private  mansion  ;  and  on  the  felt  perhaps  a  little  flattered  by  her  favor, 
completion  of  the  latter,  arranged  a  pleas-  Hut  he  was  not  to  be  taken  by  the  first 
ant  party  to  celebrate  the  circumstance,  pretty  face  that  chanced  to  look  his  way. 
To  this  festive  gathering  the  architect  re-  Not  in  the  least. 

ceived  a  kindly  worded  invitation.  Philip  But  Philip  had  or  made  an  errand  to 
debiited  with  himself  whether  he  should  the  great  house  within  a  few  days,  when 
accept  it,  and  finally  concluded  to  do  so.  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  him  of 
His  wife  had  now  been  dead  two  years,  jjudging^whether  he  had  not  over-estimated 
during  which  time  he  had  altogether  re-  i  the  young  lady’s  beauty  and  courtesy  on 
frained  from  society.  In  his  happier  days  !  his  first  visit,  a  m.atter  which  curiously 
he  had  been  any  thing  but  a  recluse,  for  a  |  interested  him  ;  and  exceedingly  favor- 
gay  and  buoyant  temperament  had  made  j  able  to  the  lady  were  the  conclusions  he 
him  the  favorite  of  many  circles  ;  and  came  to. 

now  the  njitural  desire  to  mix  with  men  j  Then  more  than  once  or  twice  or  thrice 
once  more  began  to  find  a  place  in  his  did  he  repeat  his  visit,  and  gradually  from 
mind.  His  promise  occasionally  recurred  his  heart  and  from  his  hearth  faded  the 
to  memory,  but  had  hitherto  caused  him  dark  shade  which  fell  upon  them  when 
no  embarrassment  or  uneasiness.  It  was  his  dear  wife  died. 

no  fear  on  this  score  that  had  influenced  One  night,  after  a  prolonged  visit  to 
his  mode  of  life  hitherto  ;  and  he  thought  the  Westwoods,  Philip  Stourton  returned 
not  at  all  of  the  circumstance  when  he  home,  and  sat  down  in  his  silent  study 
consented  at  last  to  break  in  on  the  se-  with  a  flushed  and  troubled  brow.  He 
elusion  which  had  become  habitual.  Once  tried  to  read,  but  after  turning  a  page  or 
under  the  roof  of  his  hospitable  friend,  two  the  book  w’as  thrown  aside,  and  he  sat 
Philip’s  mind  quickly  took  a  coloring  of  with  thoughtftd  eyes  before  the  fire, 
cheertulness  and  gayety  in  keeping  wdth  absorbed  in  reverie.  Not  very  pleas.ant 
the  scene.  This  gayety  was,  in  fact,  its  were  his  reflections,  to  judge  from  the 
most  natural  phase,  and  long  constraint  muttered  words  that  escaped  him  now 
served  no  doubt  to  make  each  jdeasurable  and  then,  betraying  the  theme  on  which 
impression  more  vivid.  It  has  been  said  his  thoughts  were  busy.  He  had  subject- 
that  he  was  well  fitted  to  shine  in  such  ed  himself  to  an  influence  w’hich  few  can 
gatherings ;  seemed  to  regain  all  his  long  resist,  more  especially  when  the 
old  pow'ers  on  this  occasion.  Had  the  re-  mind  has  been  acted  upon  by  sorrow  and 
union  been  specially  .and  cunningly  planned  solitude.  He  found  himself  suddenly  in 
(as  it  was  not)  to  allure  him  back  into  a  forbidden  realm,  tempted  by  beauty, 
the  circle  of  living  sympathies,  the  object  aflfection,  companionship,  feelings  univer- 
could  sc.arcely  have  been  accomplished  8.ally  welcomed  as  the  highest  good  of 
more  eflfectually.  The  lights,  the  music,  e.arth.  But  he  was  under  disabilities  ; 
the  wine,  conversation,  and  repartee,  the  he  was  not  free  to  choose  like  others  ;  his 
fair  and  happy  faces  about  him,  made  up  promise  stared  him  in  the  face.  A  wild 
an  atmosphere  w’hich  a  nature  like  his  mood  of  pa.ssion  and  remorse,  and  unavail- 
could  not  long  resist.  And  when  Philip  re-  ing  repentance  perhaps  for  his  rash  prom- 
tumed  to  his  somber  hearth,  the  shadows  ise,  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  made 
seemed  less  dense,  and  life  more  lovable  the  long  hours  of  that  night  sleepless, 
than  before  ;  for  we  look  at  life  through  He  w.as  not  so  deeply  enslaved  but  that 
the  coloring  medium  of  inward  feelings,  he  still  retained  sufficient  control  over 
and  to  these  human  intercourse  is  like  himself  to  take  what  was  undoubtedly  a 
sunshine.  But  was  there  no  special  rea-  wise  resolution,  if  he  desired  to  preserve 
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inviolate  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his 
lost  wife. 

Honor  Westwood  wondered  when  the 
sununer  evenings  came  and  went,  but 
brought  not  the  wonted  and  welcomed 
guest.  To  wonder  succeeded  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  to  disapointment,  the  bitter, 
though  only  half-acknowledged,  pangs  of 
slighted  love.  Would  he  ever  come 
agaiu  ?  What  discourtesy  had  she  been 
guilty  of?  She  searched  her  memory 
and  tortured  her  mind  in  vain.  In 
Philip’s  absence  she  brooded  over  his 
image,  and,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do,  over¬ 
valued  the  merits  of  what  she  seemed  to 
have  lost,  till  in  this  way  her  half-formed 
attachment  ripened  into  absolute  love. 

Mr.  Westwood  missed  Philip  Stourton, 
too,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  at  last  sent  a  pressing  summons 
for  him.  And  what  did  Philip  ?  With 
the  faculty  for  self-delusion  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  us  all,  he  resolved  to  visit  his 
friend  ;  it  was  but  a  pleasant  intelligent 
intercourse  he  sought ;  was  it  manly  to 
shun  the  society  he  valued  because  of  this 
shadowy  danger  ?  Honor  W estwood  was 
nothing  to  him :  he  would  go.  He  went, 
and  in  that  peculiar  mood  of  mind  it  may 
be  easily  guessed  with  what  results.  His 
early  impressions  were  intensified,  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  took  root  in  him,  against  which 
all  his  struggles  were  unavailing.  But 
the  lady  was  changed  too ;  now  Philip 
had  come  back,  she  manifested  a  certain 
reserve.  He  felt  the  change,  and  was 
piqued.  Instead  of  accepting  the  op¬ 
portunity  thus  offered,  and  placing  the 
intimacy  on  a  footing  more  consonant  to 
his  sense  of  duty — as  had  he  been  at  one 
with  himself  on  the  subject  he  would  have 
done — he  determined  to  combat  and  over¬ 
come  this  estrangement.  He  succeeded. 
As  his  visits  grew  more  frequent.  Honor 
Westwood’s  manner  resumed  its  old  grace 
and  warmth,  till  her  uncle  began  to  take 
note  of  such  small  circumstances  as  led 
him  to  suspect  that  his  niece  and  his 
architect  were — well,  no  matter — Honor 
was  of  age,  mistress  of  a  small  fortune, 
and  Philip  Stourton  was  an  estimable  man 
and  his  good  friend.  Smooth  as  regarded 
outward  influences  was  the'  course  of 
Philip’s  love-making,  but  his  own  mind 
was  irresolute  and  distracted.  He  felt 
the  fascination  which  had  seized  upon 
him  grow  day  by  day  in  power.  He 
knew  that  he  was  paltering  with  a  sacred 
engagement  which  he  had  never  proposed 


to  himself  to  break  through,  yet  he  would 
not  terminate  the  dangerous  intimacy, 
and  he  dared  not  look  beyond  the  present 
hour.  He  w'orked  hard  at  his  profession, 
crowded  task  upon  task,  purposely  allow¬ 
ing  himself  little  leisure  for  reflection,  but 
he  gave  blind  way  to  his  impetuous  feel¬ 
ings  whenever  chance  or  choice  led  him 
to  Honor’s  side.  He  did  not  neglect  his 
own  home ;  but  the  nurse  (now  house¬ 
keeper,)  to  whose  management  his  domes¬ 
tic  concerns  were  intrusted,  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  aflairs, 
and  spoke  out  her  mind  as  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  “  The  motherless  child¬ 
ren  were  slighted.  Business — if  it  was 
business  that  absorWd  Mr.  Stourton — 
should  not  swallow  up  home  duties  ;  and 
if  it  was  gay  company  that  attracted  him, 
it  was  still  less  excusable.”  These  re¬ 
monstrances  she  did  not  scruple  to  make 
to  Philip’s  face,  and  far  from  being  silenced 
by  his  rebukes,  let  fall  expressions  which 
showed  a  knowledge  of  the  attentions  he 
paid  his  fair  acquaintance,  and  inveighed 
bitterly  against  second  marriages.  This 
was  sufliciently  insolent,  but  Philip  did 
not  care  to  resort  to  the  obvious  remedy. 
Her  well-tried  fidelity,  and  the  anxious 
care  with  which  she  w’atched  over  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  forbade  her  being 
sent  away ;  so  her  insubordination  was 
endured,  and  her  prate  and  caprices  pass¬ 
ed  over  as  necessary  evils. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when 
Philip’s  vacillating  purpose  became  fixed, 
though  probably  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  what  the  real  balance  of  his  confused 
feelings  inclined  him.  On  a  quiet  wdnter 
evening  he  and  Honor  met  once  again. 
It  might  be  she  was  kinder  to  him  than 
usual,  or  he  himself  more  susceptible. 
However  that  might  l>e,  her  beauty  and 
the  scarcely  concealed  favor  with  which 
she  regarded  him  so  far  conquered  that 
before  they  parted  he  had  asked  her  to 
become  his  wife.  And  on  the  morrow, 
while  his  mind  was  filled  with  conflicting 
emotions  of  love  and  remorse.  Honor 
wrote  to  him,  consenting.  It  made  him 
very  happy,  of  course.  Poor  Philip  Stour¬ 
ton  ! 

He  had  taken  a  step,  however,  w'hich 
seemed  irrevocable,  and  he  rushed  blindly 
on  to  the  end.  Like  a  man  engaged  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  he  resolutely 
evaded  reflection  on  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  though  he  could  not  prevent  his 
thoughts  from  playing  at  a  distance,  as  it 
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were,  roand  the  forbidden  point.  In  in- 
cemant  labor  be  endeavored  to  escape  self- 
examination,  indemnifying  himselr  with 
long  evening  of  delicious  companionship, 
when  conscience,  which  should  then  have 
stung  the  sharper,  was  laid  to  sleep  by 
the  all-powerful  blandishments  of  the 
hour. 

After  a  while  the  marriage -day  was 
fixed,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  be¬ 
gun.  The  fact  was  tvhispered  about,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  Philip’s  housekeeper; 
but  strangely  enough  that  ready  tongue  of 
hers  for  once  was  mute,  though  her  feel¬ 
ings  were  any  thing  but  placid,  to  judge 
from  her  stormy  fiice. 

One  evening,  after  a  laughing  dispute 
about  some  intended  matrimonial  arrange¬ 
ment,  Honor  suddenly  remarked :  “  Hy 
the  way,  Philip,  what  W'as  the  nature  of 
that  promise  you  made  your  late  wife? 
I  have  received  a  curious  anonymous  let¬ 
ter  about  you,  which  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  show  you.” 

Philip’s  face  grew  white;  he  was  not 
able  to  affect  unconcern,  the  onset  was  so 
unexpiected  and  so  deadly.  lie  remained 
silent,  breathing  hurried^ly  like  a  man  in 
pain. 

Honor  was  rather  startled  when  she 
observed  the  effects  produced  by  her 
words,  and  said :  “  I  am  sorry,  dear 
Philip,  if  I  have  grieved  you  by  my 
question,  but  1  have  indeed  received  a 
letter  containing  some  vague  accusation 
or  other  against  you.  I  give  not  the 
slightest  credence  to  it,  however ;  neither 
do  1  ask  you  to  explain  any  thing,  if  to  do 
BO  would  be  disagreeable  to  you.  I  can 
trust  you,  Philip.’’ 

“You  hnve  trusted  me.  Honor,  more 
than  I  deserve,”  said  Philip ;  “  let  me 
look  at  the  letter.” 

She  handed  it  to  him ;  it  contained  but 
a  few  words,  penned  evidently  by  an  illit¬ 
erate  person,  and  ran  thus :  “  You  are 
about  to  be  married  to  Philip  Stourton,  I 
hear.  You  have  no  right  to  him.  Ask 
him  about  the  promise,  the  oath  he  took 
to  his  wife  who  is  dead.  God  will  visit 
you  botlx.” 

There  was  no  signature.  Philip  read 
it  thrice,  and  lingered  over  it,  as  though 
endeavoring  to  take  some  resolution  in 
his  own  mind.  He  looked  at  Honor  at 
last,  and  said :  “  Could  you  marry  me. 
Honor,  if  you  knew  I  had  broken  a  prom¬ 
ise  such  as  the  letter  mentions  ?” 

Honor  trembled  a  little  ;  but  after  a 
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short  pause  smilingly  said :  “  Well,  per¬ 
haps  I  could,  provided  it  were  not  a  very 
bad  case.” 

“  A  death-bed  promise — an  oath  ?”  said 
Philip. 

The  lady  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears.  “  What 
have  you  been  doing,  Philip  ?  What  do 
you  mean  ?  !Must  you  break  an  oath  in 
marrying  me  ?”  * 

“  I  must,”  groaned  Philip.  “  I  promised 
my  wife  on  her  death-bed  not  to  marry 
again.  She  had  no  right — I  feel  it  now — 
to  impose  such  a  burden  upon  me.  I  had 
no  right  so  to  pledge  myself ;  but  I  did. 
It  is  irrevocable ;  no  one  can  relieve  me 
of  it.” 

“  I  will  not  marry  a  man  who  has  per¬ 
jured  himself,”  said  Honor.  “  You  have 
been  cruel  to  tempt  me  so  far  for  this.  I 
CJin  not  marry  you  now,  Philip,”  she  re- 

fieated;  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
lands,  she  sobbed  bitterly,  and  left  the 
room.  Philip,  too,  stole  away,  crushed 
and  miserable ;  in  his  own  eyes,  hopeless¬ 
ly  dishonored. 

Truth,  loyalty,  self-respect,  you  are  but 
thin  shades  dwelling  in  a  human  breast, 
lightly  esteemed,  seemingly  of  little 
power ;  but  when  you  depart,  the  pillars 
of  the  world  seem  to  have  fallen  in,  so 
weak  and  desolate  are  our  lives  without 
you. 

If  Philip  had  been  less  scrupulously 
honorable,  if  in  his  heart  he  had  attached 
as  little  w'eight  to  the  promise  made  to  his 
w'ife  as  his  recent  course  implied,  he  need 
not  have  seen  his  hopes  fall  in  ruin  about 
him  as  they  now  appeared  to  do.  It  w'as 
not  that  he  lacked  the  ingenuity  to  avert 
it.  It  had  crossed  his  mind,  of  course,  to 
deny  the  vague  accusation  contained  m 
that  miserable  scrawl,  to  impute  malice 
and  falsehood  to  the  writer.  Who  wis 
to  know  what  transpired  between  him 
and  his  wife  at  such  an  hour  ?  And 
Honor  Westwood  would  have  been  a 
lenient  judge,  although  in  her  secret  heart 
she  had  believed  him  guilty;  but  when 
confronted  with  his  offense,  conscience 
reverted  itself,  and  constrained  him  to 
admit  the  truth. 

Philip  went  straight  home  to  his  study, 
and  there  sat  down.  By-and-by  he  got 
up  hastily,  unlocked  a  secretaire,  and 
drew  out  something  which  glittered  in 
the  dull  light  of  the  lamp.  It  was  a 
pistol.  He  placed  it  on  the  table  at  his 
elbow,  and  turned  hi»  pale  cheek  and 
26 
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absent  eyes  toward  the  fire.  Did  he  see 
fiMjes  there,  as  we  all  do  occasionally, 
when  imagination  is  busy  and  judgment 
in  abeyance  ?  Perhaps  he  did.  The  gen¬ 
tle  fa^,  it  may  be,  of  bis  dead  wife, 
earnest,  loving,  deprecating  the  evil  deed 
he  meditated.  The  faces,  perchance,  of 
his  children,  touched  with  dread  and 
winder,  appealing  to  him  not  to  leave 
them  helpless,  to  the  scant  mercy  of  the 
world.  However  that  might  be,  a  change 
came  over  his  face  before  long  which 
augured  a  better  mind,  and  he  put  the 
shimng  loathsome  weapon  back. 

On  the  morrow,  though  his  reflections 
were  bitter  enough,  the  despair  which 
had  given  birth  to  that  dark  thought  of 
the  previous  night  no  longer  haunted  him. 
It  was  true  that  there  was  an  end  for  ever 
to  his  hopes  for  Honor,  but  now  at  least 
he  could  face  conscience  once  more.  He 
was  even  glad,  amidst  his  disappointed 
passion  and  poignant  sense  of  humiliation, 
that  he  had  been  prevented  from  com¬ 
pleting  bis  design.  The  authorship  of 
the  anonymous  letter  perplexed  him, 
though  his  suspicions  finally  narrowed 
down  upon  his  own  housekeeper.  Yet 
how  could  she  have  possessed  nerself  of 
the  secret  ?  His  wife,  he  felt  certain, 
would  never  have  communicated  to  her 
what  took  place  at  that  troubled  inter¬ 
view,  but  it  was  possible  she  might  have 
overheard.  He  took  measures  to  ascer- 
tiun,  if  he  could,  the  truth ;  but  they 
were  of  no  av^.  The  woman's  sullen 
answers  revealed  nothing,  and  Philip 
ceased  at  last  to  question,  though  not  to 
suspect  her. 

With  stem  self-discipline,  Philip  weaned 
himself  from  every  thing  connected  with 
his  unfortunate  passion,  hoping  to  find,  as 
once  before  he  bad  found,  in  labor,  solace 
wd  forgetfulness.  The  struggle,  though 
sharp,  was  in  a  measure  successful,  and 
he  calmed  down  by  degrees  into  content. 
It  would  have  been  harder  to  him  had  he 
seen  how  dim  the  fiiir  face  of  Honor  grew 
beneath  the  cruel  blow  dealt  her  in  her 
trustfulness ;  and  bad  he  heard  the  apolo¬ 
gies  she  made  for  him  to  her  own  heart, 
he  would  most  surely  have  been  tempted 
back.  Her  sex  naturally,  it  may  be 
assumed,  would  deal  lightly  with  such  an 
offense.  A  woman  perhaps  was  wronged, 
but  a  woman  was  the  gainer  —  and 
pronuses  are  but  words.  Honor  was 
angry  with  him,  it  must  be  confessed; 
but  rather  becasise  he  faltered  than  be- 
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cause  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted. 
“  She  had  no  right  to  exact  such  a 
promise  ;  he  had  no  right  to  give  it ;  but 
the  &ult  was  hers.  Oh !  Philip,  had  you 
urged  this  as  some  would  have  urged  it,  I 
think  I  should  have  forgiven  yott.”  So 
mused  the  woman  he  loved ;  and  it  was 
well  for  Philip  he  could  not  know. 

With  great  chivalry  of  character, 
Honor  never  disclosed  to  her  guardian 
the  cause  of  the  abrupt  termination  of 
their  engagement ;  and  he  naturally  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  some  petty  quarrel  origin¬ 
ating  in  a  difference  of  disposition.  “  You 
most  make  it  op.  Honor,'’  he  said  more 
than  once.  “  Write  to  Philip,  and  bring 
him  back.”  But  of  course  Honor  never 
wrote,  and  Philip  never  came. 

Several  months  had  passed  away,  when 
Philip  Stourton’s  housekeeper  was  taken 
seriously  ill.  Meeting  the  doctor  after 
one  of  his  visits,  Philip  asked  how  his 
patient  progressed.  1  w'ill  not  disguise 
from  you,”  was  the  reply,  **  that  she  is  in 
great  danger.  I  fear  she  will  not  recover.” 

“  1  trust  you  are  mistaken,  doctor,” 
Philip  said;  “1  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
her.  She  has  been  a  most  faithful  serv¬ 
ant.” 

The  same  evening  Philip  visited  the 
sick-room,  and  perceived  too  plainly  that 
he  had  beard  the  truth.  A  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  came  over  the  pale  hard  features 
of  the  housekeeper  when  she  observed  his 
entrance,  and  there  was  an  anxiety  in  her 
manner  of  replying  to  his  inquiries  which 
attracted  his  attention. 

**  Are  we  alone  ?”  she  asked. 

Philip  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

1  wish^  much  to  see  yon.  I  know  I 
shall  not  live  long,”  she  contihued ;  **  and 
there  is  a  matter  nearly  concerning  you, 
of  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak — 
something  about  your  late  wife,  my  be¬ 
loved  mistress.” 

Her  voice  was  steady,  her  manner  reso¬ 
lute  ;  but  she  paused,  as  if  debating  with 
herself  whether  or  not  to  proceed.  Philip 
asked  if  she  referred  to  the  letter  received 
by  Honor  Westwood. 

^Yes,  to  that,  and  something  beside. 
Mark,  sir,  I  do  not  confess  I  have  done 
wrong.  1  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  do  not 
repent  of  what  1  have  done.  But  if  I 
had  lived,  1  should  have  broken  silence 
some  day,  and  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to 
take  my  secret  out  of  the  world  with  me. 
Listen :  I  nursed  Mrs.  Stourton  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  1  loved  her.  Before  she 
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died,  she  called  me  to  her,  and  confided  to 
me  how  in  the  first  dreadful  moment 
when  the  knowledge  of  her  fate  came 
npon  her,  she  had  exacted  from  you  an 
oath  that  you  would  never  marry  again. 
She  told  me  that  in  a  calmer  hour  she  had 
considered  and  repented  of  that  act,  but 
that  the  subject  was  too  painful  to  be  re¬ 
vived  betwixt  you  again.  She  intrusted 
to  me  a  letter  which  she  had  written  to 
you,  and  enjoined  me  to  deliver  it  to  you 
when  she  was  dead.  That  letter  I  never 
delivered.” 

Philip  was  struck  dumb  by  the  avowal ; 
the  old  affection  and  the  new  hope,  both 
starting  to  life  at  the  sound  of  the  dpring 
woman’s  voice,  clashed  together  within 
his  heart 

The  housekeeper  went  on  :  “  Of  second 
marriages  I  do  not  approve,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  happy  ones.  It  was 
enough  for  me  that  ray  darling  wished 
you  not  to  marry  again.  She  might  unsay 
the  words,  but  she  could  not  unsay  the 
wish,  and  I  follow'ed  her  wish.  Had 
you  not  your  children  to  console  you, 
and  was  I  not  better  to  them  than  a 
stepmother  could  be?  However,  I  am 
leaving  you  now,  and  you  may  work 
vour  will.  I  wrote  the  letter  to  Miss 
Westwood.  I  do  not  say  forgive  me  for 
all  this,  for  I  have  pray^  to  heaven  for 
guidance,  and  my  conscience  does  not 
condemn  me.” 

“Nurse,  yon  have  acted  a  strange  part; 
I  might  reproach  you,  save  that  you  are 


so  near  to  the  time  when  you  will  be 
ju<lged  by  a  higher  power.  Where  is  the 
lelt<*r  you  have  withheld  ?” 

The  sick  woman  pot  her  hand  beneath 
the  pillow  and  drew  it  forth.  Philip 
took  It  and  silently  left  the  room. 

In  the  silence  of  his  study,  with  a  beat¬ 
ing  heart,  he  opened  the  letter,  which 
seemed  in  truth  like  a  message  from  the 
dead.  With  difficulty  he  deciphered  the 
loving,  sorrowful  words  that  his  wife’s 
dying  hand  had  traced  to  free  him  from 
his  frtters.  Amongst  many  a  blurred 
passage  of  tenderness  and  regret,  there 
was  no  word  of  reservation ;  he  stood 
fully  absolved  from  his  oath. 

Men’s  hearts  will  not  cease  to  beat  with 
love  and  passion  though  never  so  faithful 
a  friend  or  dear  companion  is  spirited 
away  from  their  sides.  The  dead  are  not 
forgotten,  nor  are  their  memories  profaned 
because  we  who  are  left,  impelled  by 
irresistible  instincts,  seek  out  in  the  living 
world  those  who  can  best  compensate  us 
for  our  loss.  It  is  but  selfishness,  after 
all,  that  commands  us  to  remember  yet 
forbids  us  to  restore,  and 

Set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony. 

It  was  not  long  before  Honor  West- 
wood  had  to  weigh  another  proposal, 
urged  with  greater  earnestness  and  new 
cr^entials;  nor  was  it  long  before  the- 
bells  rang  out  a  merry  marnage-peal  for 
Philip  Stourton’s  second  nuptials. 


From  th«  Dablln  UnlTcrilty  Mkgkilne. 

THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL-PR(XJRESS  OF  CRITICISM. 


I. — THE  8CBU1CE. 

Longinus’s  Treatise  on  the  Sublime — 
the  most  splendid  and  eloquent  fragment 
of  ancient  criticism  which  has  escaped  the 
fire  of  the  barbarian  and  the  oblivious  shad¬ 
ow  of  time,  may,  in  its  present  state  of 
imperfection,  be  compared  to  one  of  the 
ruined  temples  of  Palmyra,  in  which  city 
it  was  composed :  a  few  columns  still 
stand  in  marble  majesty,  a  few  Corinthian 


capitals,  broken  and  defaced,  strew  the 
ground; — a  temple  in  which,  while  the 
superb  workmanship  is  in  parts  worthy  of 
the  spirit  to  whom  it  was  erected,  we  per¬ 
ceive  here  and  there,  on  some  shattered 
illustrative  pediment,  that  the  artist’s  judg- 
ment  was  less  sound  than  his  imagination 
was  bright  and  inspired.  Though  the 
sublime  has  hitherto  escaped  accurate  de¬ 
finition,  that  of  Longinus  realizes  its  ideal 
as  fully  as  any  attempt  made  by  snbse- 
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qiient  writers  to  deteniiine  its  nature ; ' 
namely,  that  it  elevates  the  soul  above  it¬ 
self,  and  swells  it  with  a  transport  and 
noble  pride,  as  though  what  it  heard  was 
the  product  of  its  own  invention.  Its 
sources,  he  says,  are,  firstly,  boldness  and 
grandeur  of  thought,  and  the  power  of 
producing  pathetic  effects  through  the 
passions — both  of  which  depend  on  natural 
genius;  secondly,  on  the  skillful  application 
of  figures  of  sentiment  and  language — 
such  as  Demosthenes’  invocation  of  the 
heroes  w’ho  fell  at  Maratlion  ;  thirdly,  in  a 
noble  and  powerful  manner  of  expression ; 
and  fourthly,  in  dignity  of  composition, 
grandeur  of  periods,  etc.  This  is  far  from 
a  complete  definition  of  the  various  phases 
and  requirements  of  the  sublime,  for  he 
alto^etlier  overlooks  terror,  which  Burke 
c  insidered  as  one  of  its  chief  sources ;  and 
in  limiting  its  effects  on  the  passions  to 
the  pathetic,  has  displayed  but  little  in¬ 
sight  into  the  capabilities  of  their  sphere 
— some  of  the  inferior  and  all  the  nobler 
passions,  w’hen  utilized  by  the  conceptions 
of  great  imagination,  being  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  rendered  sublune.  Longinus  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  man  of  finer  imagination  than 
perceptive  aesthetic  judgment ;  hence  his 
I'.riticism  is  inferior  to  his  eloquence,  and 
images — such  as  those  in  which  he  com¬ 
pares  the  genius  of  Homer,  as  disjtlayed 
in  the  Hiad,  to  the  rising,  and  in  the  Od- 
ffXHey,  to  the  setting  sun,  which  having 
lost  its  meridian  glow,  still  retains  its 
grandeur;  that  of  Plato,  always  divine, 
though  sometimes  vague,  to  the  ocean 
and  starry  firmament,  majestic  and  eter¬ 
nal,  though  often  obscured  by  clouds ; 
that  of  the  grand  and  concise  oratory  of 
Demosthenes,  to  the  thunder-rolling  tem¬ 
pest  ;  that  of  the  grand  and  diffusive 
oratory  of  Cicero,  to  a  spacious  conflagra¬ 
tion  raging  on  all  sides  w'ith  a  sustained 
splendor.  While,  how’ever,  several  of 
his  illustrations  realize  the  idea  of  the  sub- 1 
lime  as  expounded  by  him,  others  well-  j 
nigh  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  had  no  ac¬ 
curate  conception  of  its  true  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Thus  he  instances  Sappho’s  ode. 
As  a  description  of  the  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions  of  love,  nothing  can  be  more  animat¬ 
ed  and  natural  than  this  poem  ;  but  it  is 
not  sublime,  as  it  merely  depicts  the  agita¬ 
tions  of  a  soul  conquered  by  the  ]>assion ; 
whereas,  if  she  had  portrayed  love  as  out¬ 
lasting  sorrow,  death,  and  time,  it  would 
have  been  so.  Longinus  follows  the  meth¬ 
od  of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 


'  in  attempting  to  describe  the  art  of  the 
I  sublime ;  the  art  consists  in  great  imagi¬ 
nation  and  great  nature. 

Burke’s  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  which 
belongs  to  the  Boileau  and  Du  Bos  school, 
is,  in  several  respects,  an  advance  upon 
that  of  Longinus,  inasmuch  as  he  numbers 
terror  among  its  chief  elements  ;  but  even 
as  a  specimen  of  didactic  criticism,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  defective.  Metaphysi- 
j  cians  gifted  merely  with  the  analytic  fac¬ 
ulty  make  indifferent  critics  when  they 
do  not  superadd  synthetic  perception  to 
j  analytic  distinction.  The  elements  of  the 
sublime,  according  to  him,  are — terror, 
vastness,  magnitude,  obscurity,  infinity ; 
as,  doubtless,  they  are.  When,  however, 
he  says  that  “  M’hatever  is  fitted  in  any 
sort  to  excite  the  ideas  of  pain  and  danger, 
that  is  to  say,  whatever  is  in  any  sort  ter¬ 
rible,  or  is  conversant  about  terrible  ob¬ 
jects,  or  operates  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  terror,  is  a  source  of  the  sublime,”  one 
recognizes  in  part  a  truth,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  limitation  and  falsity  of  his  defini¬ 
tion.  Neither  pain  nor  danger  are  in 
themselves  sublime,  as  the  effect  is  to  de¬ 
press,  not  elevate,  the  mind  and  passions. 
Milton,  indeed,  portrays  the  pains  endured 
by  Satan ;  but  the  description  of  such 
agonies,  the  result  of  his  overthrow,  could 
not  have  been  sublime,  had  he  not  in  con¬ 
nective  contrast  therewith  depicted  the 
immortal  courage,  “  the  mind  and  spirit 
invincible”  of  the  spiritual  being  by  which 
they  were  vanquished.  The  fire  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  revenge  with  which  Satan  is  in¬ 
spired  annihilates  that  of  the  hell  in  which 
he  is  plunged ;  and  with  him,  as  with  the 
other  rebw  angels,  it  is  the  power  of  e.\- 
ercising  their  spiritual  faculties  in  the 
mid.st  of  inconceivable  torture  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  sublime.  Thus  the  recuperative 
logic  of  the  inferior  angel,  Moloch,  kindles 
hope  from  the  last  extreme  of  ruin  : 

“  What  can  be  worse 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss, 
condemned 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe, 

Where  pain  of  inextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end. 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorably  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance  i  Mure  destroyed  than  thus 
We  should  be  quite  abolished  and  expire. 
What  fear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  in¬ 
crease 

His  utmost  ire  ?  which  to  the  height  enraged 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  or  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential.” 
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Several  of  Burke’s  remarks  on  the  effect 
of  obscurity,  power,  li^ht,  etc.,  are  full  of 
acumen,  but  he  sometimes  confounds  the 
merely  grand  or  magnificent,  as  in  his  in¬ 
stance  of  Vernon’s  description  of  Prince 
Henry  in  Shakspeare — “  all  burnished,  all 
in  arms,”  etc. — with  the  sublime;  and 
would  frequently  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
discovering  illustrations  in  nature  and  lit¬ 
erature  for  some  of  the  principles  he  ad¬ 
vances  in  his  treatise. 

His  examination  of  the  elements  of  the 
sublime,  however,  is  marked  by  much 
more  truth  and  originality  than  those 
which  refer  to  the  sources  of  beauty. 

Any  object,  thought,  emotion,  or  con¬ 
ception  which  conveys  a  sense  of  surpass¬ 
ing  greatness,  'is  sublime.  In  physical 
nature  its  sense  arises  from  magnitude, 
vastness,  infinity ;  in  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual,  from  the  sense  of  power,  intensity  of 
emotion,  from  conceptions  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  imagination  exalted  into  super¬ 
natural  power  by  the  expansive  inspira¬ 
tions  of  passion.  Before,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  exemplify  this  element,  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  from  literature,  let  us  give 
a  few  illustrations  from  life.  When  Scipio 
Africanus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
subjected  to  an  accusation  by  the  Tribunes, 
appeared  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  disdained  any  other  defense  than  by 
saying:  “This  day,  twentj^  years  ago, 
Romans,  1  v.anquished  Hannibal,  and  cap¬ 
tured  Carthage ;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
Capitol  and  offer  thanks  to  the  gods” — 
he  was  sublime.  A  priest  once  narrated 
the  Biblic.al  story  of  Cod  commanding 
Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  to  a 
woman,  upon  which  the  latter  said :  “  God 
would  never  have  ordered  a  mother  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice here  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  sublime  of  maternal  senti¬ 
ment.  Darius  offered  Alexander  half  Asia 
and  his  daughter  in  marriage.  “  Were  I 
Alexander,  I  would  accept  his  proposals,” 
said  Parinenio.  “  And  so  would  I,  if  I 
were  Parmenio,”  8.aid  Alexander,  to  whose 
extravagant  ambition  the  declaimer  refer¬ 
red  in  the  hyperbole :  “  Eundem  fortuna 
victorijB  tuse,  quern  natura,  finim  fecit.” 
This  and  Cajsar’s  remark  to  the  terrified 
captain  of  the  vessel :  “  Nihil  timeo,  Caesar 
et  ejns  fortuna  vehas,”  are  instances  of  the 
sublime  in  character.  When,  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  passage  in  Tacitus^  Agrippina  ex¬ 
claimed  to  the  centurion,  whom  her  son, 
Nero,  had  sent  to  murder  her,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  with  drawn  sword :  “Ventrum 


feri,”  we  have  an  instance  of  the  sublime 
of  despair.  The  following  anecdote  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  its  phases.  A  lion  once  es¬ 
caped  from  the  menagerie  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence  ;  all  the  people  fled  be¬ 
fore  it.  Among  them  was  a  woman  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms ;  in  her  terror  and 
hurry  she  let  it  fall ;  the  lion  rushed  to¬ 
wards  it,  and  seized  it  in  his  paws.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  despairing  mother  cast  herself  on 
her  knees  before  the  terrible  animal,  and 
with  deep  and  dreadful  cries  implored  him 
to  restore  her  child — impelled  by  love, 
and  nature  victorious  over  reason — by  an 
instinct  of  anguish,  which  led  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  nothing  could  be  inexorable  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances.  Her  position  at 
that  moment  was  sublime,  and  what  en¬ 
sued  no  less ;  for  the  lion  paused,  regard¬ 
ed  her  fixedly  for  a  moment,  then,  without 
injuring  the  infant,  laid  it  gently  on  the 
ground  and  strode  away.  She  had  but  a 
moment — her  onl^  weapon  a  cry;  but 
that  cry  of  despairing  affection  conquered 
hunger,  fury,  death  ;  raised  the  monster 
to  the  level  of  humanity,  and  made  him 
by  its  influence  sublime. 

Tlie  power  of  producing  sublime  effects 
in  literature  depends,  of  course,  on  that 
of  the  genius,  his  mastery  and  treatment 
of  his  subject;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  general  ide.a,  that  its  chief 
source  is  the  terrible — an  idea,  indeed,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  greatest  poets  hitherto, 
from  Homer’s  battles,  Dante’s  and  Milton’s 
hell — admits  of  much  limitation.  The 
higher  the  passion,  the  higher  the  degree 
of  sublimity  of  which  it  is  capable  when 
treated  by  a  great  genius  of  this  rare  or¬ 
der.  Let  us  suppose  one  with  an  imagi¬ 
nation  equal  to  that  of  Milton,  who  instead 
of  depicting  the  pa8.sions  of  hatred,  de¬ 
spair,  revenge,  would  throw  his  concep¬ 
tion  into  an  epic  in  which  the  passion  of 
love  would  constitute  the  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Let  us  suppose  an  epic  founded  on 
the  love  of  an  immortal  spirit  for  a  lost 
being,  whom  ho  would  follow  through  a 
series  of  imaginative  trials,  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  terrible  regions  and  events, 
and  beings  whose  influence  would  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  destroy  its  divine  inspiration, 
yet  who  still  conserved  its  faith  with  cour¬ 
ageous  constancy ;  such  a  story,  worked 
out  with  Miltonic  power,  would  surpass 
his  poem  as  a  manifestation  of  the  su¬ 
preme  ideal  of  the  sublime. 

The  sublime,  the  highest  emotion  of 
which  the  mind  is  capable,  and  which  has 
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its  cognate,  bot  lower  phases,  such  as  | 
what  we  call  the  grand,  majestic,  etc.,  is 
l>e8t  illostrated  from  poetry,  m  its  dramat- 
0  and  picturesque  departments.  Before 
presenting  instances  of  the  latter,  in  which 
It  may  be  recognized  better  than  in  any 
definition,  let  us  present  some  of  its  as- 
|>ects.  As  an  instance  of  grandeur  of 
thought,  take  the  lines  in  which  Virgil  an¬ 
nounces  the  destiny  of  the  Roman  people : 

“  Tu  regere  imperio  populoe,  Romane,  me¬ 
mento 

Use  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  mo- 
rcm 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debcllare  superbos.” 

Of  the  contemplative  sublime,  Pascal’s 
Thoughts  present  some  majestic  instances, 
such  as  in  those  chapters  on  the  nature 
and  position  of  man,  placed  between  the 
two  abysses  of  infinity  and  nothingness, 
w’hose  very  consciousness  of  misery  is  a 
proof  of  his  greatness,  of  whom  he  says : 

L’homme  treat  qn’un  roseau  le  plus  foi¬ 
ble  de  la  nature ;  mais  c’est  un  roseau  pen¬ 
nant.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  I’universe  entier 
s’arme  pour  I’ecraser :  une  vapeur,  une 
goutte  d’eau  suffit  pour  le  teur.  Mais 
qiiand  I’universe  I’ecraseroit,  I’homme  se- 
rait  encore  plus  noble  que  ce  qui  le  tue ; 
parce  qu’il  s^ait  qu’il  meurt ;  et  f’avantage 
que  I’universe  a  sur  lui,  I’universe  n’en 
K^ait  rien.  Ainsi  toute  notre  dignite  con- 
siste  dans  la  pensee.  C’est  de  la  qu’il  faut 
nous  relever — non  de  I’espace  et  de  la 
dur6e.”  His  estima^  of  the  three  orders 
of  spirits,  of  power,  genius,  and  goodness, 
in  the  chapter  on  Christ,  is  impregnate 
with  his  reflective  grandeur.  Les  grands 
genies  ont  leur  empire,  leur  eclat,  leur 
victories,  et  n’ont  nul  besoiu  des  grandeurs 
chamelles,  qui  n’ont  nul  rapport  avec  celle 
qu’ils  cherchent  Ils  sont  veus  des  esprits, 
non  des  yeux — mais  c’est  assez,”  etc.  The 
following  passage  from  Tillotson’s  Twelfth 
Sermon  is  noticeable  for  the  moral  gran¬ 
deur  of  its  ideas,  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
figure  of  amplification,  where  each  thought 
rises  above  the  other  to  a  climax : 

‘^’Tis  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good, 
l>ecause  that  is  to  excel  many  others.  ’Tis 
pleasant  to  grow  better  and  better,  because 
that  is  to  excel  ourselves.  Nay,  ’tis  pleasant 
even  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts,  because 
that  is  victory  ;  and  to  command  our  appetites 
and  passions,  holding  them  within  due  order, 
and  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion 
— for  that  is  empire.” 


As  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost”  is  the 
finest  exemplification  of  the  union  of  the 
picturesque  and  dramatic  sublime,  let  us 
select  therefrom  a  few  instances  of  the 
power  of  this  imaginative  passion.  The 
description  of  hell  in  the  first  book  is  the 
most  transcendent  instance  of  the  pictur- 
esqne  sublime  in  poetry.  In  this  dungeon 
of  limitless  fire,  whose  flames  shed  no 
light,  but  rather  a  darkness  visible,  that 
serves  but  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
regions  of  sorrow,  where  peace  can  never 
dwell,  hope  never  comes — the  first  view  of 
Satan,  hugely  stretched  on  the  flood,  con¬ 
founded,  but  immortal,  raising  his  head 
above  the  main  “  with  eyes  that  sparkling 
blazed,”  and  his  resurrection  from  the 
ocean  of  fire,  is  a  powerful  imaginative 
vision  : 

“  Forthwith,  upright  he  rears  from  oflT  the 
pool 

nis  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames. 

Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires, 
and  rolled 

In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale.” 

The  effect  of  an  imaginative  image,  in 
heightening  our  sense  of  magnitude,  is 
seen  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  He  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  superior  fiend 

Was  moving  toward  the  shore;  his  {K>n- 
derouB  shield, 

Etherial  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 

Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon,  whose 
orb. 

Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  evening  on  tne  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  in  Yaldamo,to  descry  new  lands. 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe.’ 

The  following  passage,  in  w’hich  the 
standard  of  hell  is  raised,  is  a  fine  instance 
of  the  united  magnificence  of  picture  and 
sound  : 

“  That  proud  honor  claimed 
Azazel  at  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 

Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff*  un¬ 
furled 

Th’  imperial  ensign ;  which,  full  high  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Shone  lihe  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  luster  rich  emblazed. 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  hloseing  martial  sounds. 

At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frightened  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old 
Night.” 

All  Milton’s  images_are  remarkable  for 
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imaginative  combinations,  and,  when 
chosen  materially  to  illnstrate  a  material 
object,  they  are  so  managed  as  to  expand 
our  conception  of  it  by  some  spiritual 
relation  or  inference.  Such  is  that  in 
which  the  ruined  archangel,  in  whom 
“  the  excess  of  glory  obscured”  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  sun  new  risen,  that 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of-  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the 
moon 

In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.” 

The  description  of  Satan’s  exploring 
flight  around  the  frontiers  and  up  the 
firmament  of  bell,  where  his  form  is  com- 

Kared  to  a  fleet  descried  far  off  at  sea, 
anting  in  the  clouds— of  Death  (the 
sublime  of  obscurity  and  terror) — of  hie 
combat  with  Satan — of  the  course  of  the 
latter  through  Chaos— of  its  throne  and 
vast  unsubstantial  ministers — Orcus  and 
Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name  of  Demigor- 
gon  —  are  wonderful  conceptions.  As 
instances  of  the  imagination  for  the -pic¬ 
turesque  sublime,  the  following  passages, 
the  first  chiefly,  have  no  parallel  in  any 
literature.  Satan,  surprised  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  is  preparing  to  battle  with  the 
angel  sentinels: 

“  Th’  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turned  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 

To  hem  him  round . 

.  .  On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarmed, 

ColUeting  all  hit  might,  dilated  stood. 

Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas,  unremoved  ; 

Hie  stature  reached  the  shy,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horror  plumed  ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seemed  both  spear  and  shield.” 

And  again,  in  the  battle  in  heaven, 
when  Satan  is  struck  down  by  the  sword 
of  Abdiel : 

Ten  paces  huge 

He  back  recoil’d ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee, 
His  massy  spear  upstay’d  ;  as  if  on  earth 
Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way. 
Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  its  seat. 
Half  sunk  with  all  its  pines." 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  by  com¬ 
parison  the  vast  superiority  of  Milton’s 
imagination  for  the  picturesque-sublime  to 
all  poets,  Dante  included,  whose  spirit 
seems  to  have  influenced  Keats,  when  he 
drew  the  following  image  of  the  over¬ 
thrown  giants,  in  his  Hyperion 


“  Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there. 

Lay  vast  and  edgeways,  like  a  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor, 

W'hen  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve 
In  dull  November,  and  their  chancel  vault, 

The  heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout 
night.” 

Keat’s  genius,  when  '  he  composed 
“  Hyperion,”  was  still  influenced  by  his 
predominating  and  supernatural  sensuous¬ 
ness,  as  a  glance  at  the  lines  previous  to 
the  above  will  show.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  giants : 

“  Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 
Heaving  with  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 
With  sanguine,  feverotu,  boiling  gurge  of  t 
pulse,"  etc. 

Unhappily  this  bright  genius  died  just  as 
he  was  ascending  the  Alp  of  imaginative 
power,  on  whose  summit  that  of  Milton 
reigns  supreme. 

Addison  defines  grandeur  of  mannert 
judicious  selection  of  capital  objects  * 
but  the  last  instances  from  Milton,  above 
given,  could  never  have  resulted  from  the 
prevision  of  the  understanding.  They 
were,  like  all  his  mighty  pictures,  worked 
out  ill  the  visionary  trance  of  the  soul, 
in  which,  the  power  of  the  imagination 
predominating  over,  unconsciously  eclecti- 
cised  the  judgments  of  the  understanding. 
Vernon’s  description  of  Prince  Harry,  m 
Shakspeare’s  “  Henry  IV. 

“  All  furnished — all  in  arms — 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind,” 
etc., 

is  an  instance  of  grandeur  of  manner,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sublime. 

The  dramatic  sublime  depends  on  con¬ 
ceptions  of  scene  and  character,  under  the 
influence  of  the  highest  degree  of  passion. 
What  may  be  called  the  material,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  spiritual  sublime,  is  found  in 
several  descriptions  of  tremendous  events— 
such  as  Barbiere’s  picture  of  the  burning 
of  Moscow  ;  Schiller’s  burning  forest  in 
the  “  Robbers,”  etc.  The  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sublime  efiects  of  pathetic  passion 
is,  peraaps,  the  highest  and  rarest  gift  of 
nature  and  imagination  combined.  In 
transcendent  conceptions  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  Shakspeare  surpasses  all  poets.  The 
finest  touenes  in  Racine  appear  common¬ 
place  before  many  of  those  in  “  Lear,”  but 
especially  that  sudden,  agonized  appeal 
made  by  the  forsaken,  aged  king  to  the 
heavens : 
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“  Oh,  Heavens  ! 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience — if  yourselves  are  old. 

Make  it  your  cause.  Bend  down  and  take 
my  part,”  etc. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  profoundest 
pathos,  the  sudden  retrospective  thought 
of  Macduff,  in  the  scene  where  he  learns 
that  Macbeth  has  murdered  his  wife  and 
children,  is  unrivaled — 


“  Macduff. 
R<me. 

Macduff. 

R<me. 

Malcolm. 


Macduff. 


My  children,  too  ? 

Wife,  children,  servants — all  that 
could  lie  found. 

And  I  must  be  from  thence  ! 

My  wife  killed,  too  t 
I  have  said. 

Be  comforted. 

Let  us  make  medicines  of  our 
great  revenge. 

To  cure  this  deadly  gri<;f. 

He  hoM  no  children  P 


As  a  burst  of  passion — of  sublime  grief 
inflamed  into  rage  —  that  which  Shak- 
speare  makes  old  Northumberland  utter, 
when  he  hears  of  his  son  Percy’s  death, 
appears  to  us  nnapproached  by  any  of  the 
superior  poets,  epic  or  dramatic  : 


“  Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 

The  ruggedest  hour  that  time  and  fate  can 
bring 

To  frown  upon  enraged  Northumberland. 

Let  heaven  kiss  earth  !  Now  let  not  nature’s 
hand 

Keep  the  wide  floods  confln’d ;  let  order  die ! 

And  let  the  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 

To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 

But  let  one  spirit  of  the  flrst-bom  Cain 

Reign  in  all  bosoms ;  and  all  hearts  being 
set 

On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 

And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead !” 

Instances  of  the  sublime  in  character 
abound  in  Milton’s  portraiture  and  dia¬ 
logues  of  the  rebel  angels,  and  in  Eschylus’ 
“  iT’ornetheus.”  Among  images  which 
produce  a  similar  effect,  one  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  Longinus,  as  occurring  in  one 
of  the  lost  dramas  of  the  great  Greek 
tragedian,  deserves  allusion — that  of  the 
ghost  of  Achilles,  who  is  seen,  a  gigantic 
shadow,  mournful  and  grand  as  heroic 
death,  resting  on  his  tomb,  silently  survey¬ 
ing  the  Greeks  departing  for  the  scene  of 
their  ten  years’  warfare,  in  which  they  had 
lost  their  bravest  chiefs.  The  sublime 
partakes  of  the  sentiment  of  infinity,  cog¬ 
nate  with  the  broad  if  somewhat  vague 
vision  of  the  highest  imagination,  as 


!  compared  with  the  reason,  the  faculty  of 
defining  limits  and  clear  limited  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  by  striking^  inflaming,  and 
filling  the  soul,  it  expands  the  being  above 
its  accustomed  self,  as  with  a  sense  of 
godlike  potency  and  inspiration. 

n. — THK  BEAUTIFUL. 

Burke  defines  beauty  (he  confines  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  its  physical  aspect)  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  quality  or  qualities  of  bodies 
which  cause  love,  or  some  passion  similar 
to  it,  and  adds  that  perfection  is  not  its 
cause — an  idea  which  Apelles,  when  paint¬ 
ing  his  Venus,  did  not  entertain.  Love 
is,  indeed,  the  source  of  the  sense  of 
b^uty,  w'hether  physical  or  psychical,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties ;  but 
whether  objective  or  subjective,  in  each 
perfection  most  be  an  element  arising 
from  the  highest  description  of  character¬ 
istic  beauty.  Thus,  for  instance,  that 
human  face  is  the  most  beautiful  which 
unites  the  greatest  number  of  harmonious 
perfections  of  form,  color,  and  expression, 
while  the  sense  or  emotion  of  beauty  in 
the  objects  of  external  nature  springs 
from  the  sympathy  their  qualities,  dis- 

Eositions,  and  relations  create,  and  the 
armonies  they  produce  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  love  is  the  result — in 
all,  delight.  The  sense  of  beauty,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  object  by  which  it  is  created 
— a  human  face  or  form,  a  landscape,  a 
sunset,  a  strain  of  music,  a  thought  or 
sentiment — is  the  sense  of  the  divine. 

As  no  poet  possessed  so  wonderful  an 
imagination  for  character  as  Shakspeare, 
his  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty  in  character 
are  the  most  perfect  in  literature  ;  and  it 
is  from  love  their  beauty  is  derived.  Thus, 
Miranda  in  the  “Tempest,”  Helena  in 
“  All’s  Well  that  End’s  Well,”  Perdita 
in  “  Winter’s  Tale,”  and  Juliet,  charm  by 
the  simple  beauty  of  their  natures ;  and 
while  Cornelia  in  “  Lear,”  and  Rosalind 
in  “  As  You  Like  It,”  illustrate  beauty 
in  connection  with  sorrow  and  joy,  Imogen 
and  Ophelia,  similar  in  type,  are  render¬ 
ed  still  higher  examples  of  this  element, 
from  the  deeper  interest  attaching  to  the 
development  of  their  characters  and  their 
destinies  in  their  respective  dramas.  The 
Beatrice  of  Dante — angelic  womanhood — 
though  an  exquisite  conception  of  beauty 
in  its  ideal,  in  some  of  the  scenes  in  which 
she  appears  has  been  frequently  rendered 
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somewhat  outre  by  being  made  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  poet’s  theolo^cal  views — at 
one  time  breathing  the  divinest  love,  at 
another  talking  like  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Dante’s  conception  of  beauty,  however, 
is  finer  and  more  spiritual  than  that  of 
Milton,  and  where  it  deals  with  character, 
as  natural  as  Shakspeare.  The  latter,  for 
instance,  could  not  have  surpassed  the 
simple  natural  beauty  of  Francesca’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  her 
love  for  Paolo  (Jnferno.,  cant.  6) : 

“  Amor  ch’  al  cor  gcntil  ratto  s’  apprcndc 
Prese  coatui  della  hella  pertona 
Che  mifu  tolta,  e'l  mode  ancor  m’  offende. 
Amor  ch’  a  null’  amato  amar  perdona, 

Mi  presi  del  costui  piacer  si  forte 
Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m’  abbandona. 
Amor  condusse  noi  ad  una  niorte,”  etc. 

Majesty  was  the  attribute  of  Milton’s 
genius  ;  (o  this  his  sense  of  beauty  was 
subsidiary.  IIow  inferior,  for  example,  is 
his  Paradise,  arranged  in  the  luxuriant 
order  of  an  Italian  garden,  to  his  Pande¬ 
monium,  as  instances  of  the  picturesque, 
lieautiful,  and  sublime.  How  much  more 
imarinatively,  judging  from  his  poetry, 
woind  Keats,  had  his  genius  matured, 
have  painted  that  land  of  the  dawn,  that 
Orient  region  of  light  and  love,  where 
earth  and  heaven  commingled!  Even 
Milton’s  Eve,  drawn  with  the  noble 
chastity  of  poetic  imagination  and  reason, 
would  have  been  more  attractive,  as  a 
w'ork  of  beauty  in  character,  had  the 
}K>et  made  nature  predominant  in  the  con¬ 
ception — idealized  in  Shakspeare’s  way. 
The  P.anadise  and  Eve  of  Milton,  however, 
though  inferior,  as  wo  have  said,  to  his 
grander  pictures,  are  superior  in  the  no¬ 
ble  unity  of  their  treatment  to  those  of 
any  other  epic  poet.  Tasso  is  the  nearest 

fiarallel,  but  his  garden^  of  Armida  and 
lis  enchantress  arc,  irom  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  less  poetically  noble  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

Without  alluding  to  the  several  in¬ 
stances  of  beauty  connected  w’ith  char- 
a<;ter,  which  may  be  found  scattered 
through  the  dissolving  scenes  worked  out 
by  rich  pagan  genius,  displayed  in  the 
“Metamorphoses”  of  Ovid,  to  some  of 
those  conserved  in  Percy’s  collection  of 
English,  in  the  Spanish,  and  other  nation¬ 
al  ballads,  and  to  the  “  Una”  of  Spenser, 
we  may,  glancing  over  the  literature  of 
France,  ^int  to  St.  Pierre’s  “  Virginia,” 
(which,  however,  is  derived  from  the  pas¬ 


toral  of  Longus,)  to  the  “  Consuello,”  and 
some  other  sketches  of  Sand,  and  to  the 
“  Coluraba”  of  De  Musset,  as  illustrations. 
As  instances  of  ideal  beauty,  the  few  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  French  stage  poets  are 
more  dramatic  than  natural ;  and  when 
Hugo  conceives  a  character  of  this  order, 
— as  Esmeralda — his  ungovernable  imag¬ 
ination  for  impossible  combinations  and 
strong  contrasts  .always  hurries  him  into 
extravagance.  In  this  brief  reference  to 
the  element  of  beauty  embodied  in  char¬ 
acter,  we  may  also  mention  the  Margaret 
and  Mignon  of  Goethe,  and  the  Little 
Nell  of  Dickens.  Poetic  conceptions  of 
idealized  nature,  such  as  those,  are  among 
the  rarest  achievements  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

As  Keats  excelled  all  poets  since  Shak- 
sneare  in  the  natural  sense  of  beauty,  in 
the  sensitive  ima^nation,  which  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  that  divine  genius, 
which  vanished  like  a  meteor  just  as  it 
wjis  ascending  into  the  domain  of  power 
and  art,  we  will  extract  a  few  passages 
from  his  poems,  chiefly  as  instances  of 
sensuous  and  picturesque  beauty  in  de¬ 
scription,  premising  that  his  gift  of  spon¬ 
taneous  imaginative  language  was  su¬ 
preme.  First,  with  respect  to  pure  sensu¬ 
ousness  ; 

“  Here  is  wine 

Alive  with  sparkles — never,  I  aver. 

Since  Ariadne  was  a  vintager, 

So  cool  a  purple.  Taste  these  juicy  pears. 

Sent  me  by  sad  Vertumnus,  when  his  fears 
Were  high  about  Pomona.  Here  is  cream. 
Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam  ; 
Sweeter  than  that  nurse  Amalthasa  skimmed 
For  the  boy  Jupiter.  And  here,  undimm’d 
By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  blooming  plums. 
Heady  to  melt  between  an  infant’s  gums. 

And  here  is  manna,  picked  from  Syrian  trees 
In  starlight,  by  the  three  Hesperides.” 

In  the  “  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  in  which 
he  displays  more  art  than  in  “Endym- 
ion,”  from  which  the  above  is  taken, 
there  are  similar  passages,  among  them 
the  following,  with  its  incomparame  line ; 
he  is  describini^  the  dainties  which  Por- 
phyrio  brings  into  the  moonlit  chamber  of 
Madeline,  who  sleeps  an  azure-lidded 
sleep,  in  blanched  linen,  white  and  laun¬ 
dered  : 

“  He  from  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd. 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And,  lucent  tyrope  tinet  with  cinnamon'' 
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Exquisite  is  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  following  stanza  from  the  same  poem, 
both  in  object  and  painting : 

“  A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  it  was, 

All  garlanded  with  canren  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot¬ 
grass. 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumeruhle  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger  moth’s  deep  damask’d 
wings; 

And  in  the  mid’st,  ’mong  thousand  her¬ 
aldries, 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush’d  with  blood 
of  queens  and  kings.” 

The  conception  and  painting  of  objec¬ 
tive  beauty  is  here  perfect.  The  follow¬ 
ing  verse,  however,  descriptive  of  sleep 
falling  on  Madeline,  with  its  image,  is  of 
a  higher  order  of  poetic  beauty : 

“  Soon  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress¬ 
ed 

Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thou^t,  until  the  morrow-day  ; 
Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp’d  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims 

^ 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud 
again.” 

^  We  may  add  here  that  Keats’  line : 

"  TKe  mmie  yarning  like  a  god  in  pain,*' 

unites  grandeur  and  beauty  more  than  any 
other  which  has  appeared  in  poetry  since  j 
Milton.  The  “  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,”  I 
and  “To  a  Greek  Um,”  are  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  richest  and  purest  modem 
meditative  and  Greek  imagination.  Keats 
frequently  describes  the  effect  of  sound ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  line, 
not  with  such  rich  and  beautiful  imagery  as 
Milton,  such  as  the  lines  from  “  Comus 

“  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Bose,  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was ’ware,  and  wished  she 
might 

Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 

Still  to  be  so  displaced.” 

Bat  this  is  even  surpassed  by  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  following  image  of  the  effect 
of  a  strain  of  music  in  darkness : 


“  How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  winp 
Of  ailence  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  etery  fall  tmoothing  the  raven  down 
0/  darkneee  till  it  emiled.'* 

Burke  notes  the  sublimity  of  the  lines 
in  which  Virgil  describes  the  components 
of  the  thunder  as  formed  by  V ulcan : 

“  Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquose, 
Addidenint,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  altis  austri 
Fulgores  nunc  terrifleos  sonitumquc,  metum- 
que 

Miscebant  operi,  flamisque  sequadbus  iras.” 

This  passage,  the  sublime  of  abstract 
combination,  is  equaled,  if  not  surpassed, 
by  the  abstract  combination  of  beauty,  a» 
seen  in  Tasso’s  description  of  the  cestus  of 
Armida.  The  idea  is  derived  from  Homer  : 

“  Tenri  sdegni,  e  placide  e  tranquile 
Repulse,  cari  vezzi,  e  liete  paci 
Sorrisi,  parolette,  e  dolce  stille,  * 

De  pianto,  e  sospir  tronchi,  e  moUi  bad. 

Fuse  tai  cose  tutte,  e  posda 

Ed  al  foco  tempro  di  lente  fad,"  etc. 

Tennyson’s  sense  of  beauty,  perhaps, 
not  originally  so  intense  as  that  of  Keats, 
has  reached  the  highest  perfection  through 
culture.  Beauty  is  the  characteristic  of 
his  genius,  and  the  numerous  passages  in 
his  works  infused  with  its  spirit  are  per¬ 
fect  in  form,  color,  tone,  and  harmony. 
As  an  instance  of  picturesque  beauty, 
arising  from  the  association  between  a 
scene  and  a  state  of  mind,  take  the  lines 
in  which  the  Lotus  Eaters  describe  their 
feelings  in  the  lovely  evening  land  of 
oblivion ; 

“  How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward 
stream 

With  half-shut  eyes,  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  U  half  dream  I 
To.dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 
That  %Bill  not  leave  the  myrrh-bveh  on  the 
height." 

Or  from  the  “  Princess,”  the  following 
beautifully  imaginative  image : 

“  Breathe  upon  my  brows : 

In  this  fine  ur  I  tremble,  all  the  past 
Melts,  mist-like,  into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
I  scarce  believe,  and  all  the  to  eome 
Reele,  em  the  golden  autumn  woodland  reele 
Athwenrt  the  emoke  ^  burning  leoeee." 

Tennyson  excels  most  poets  in  his  pow¬ 
er  of  painting  fenoale  beauty — as  in 
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“  Elionore,”  “  Adeline,”  etc.,  and  the  lines 
in  the  “  Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights 

Then  stole  I  up  and  trancedly 
Qazcd  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 

Serene  with  argent  lidded  eves, 

Amorous,  with  lashes  like  the  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony." 

Shakspeare  abounds  with  examples  of 
every  species  of  beauty — that  of  ideal 
sympathetic  description,  as  where  Perdita 
speaks  of  flowers,  or  lachimo's  description 
of  Imogen ;  gorgeous,  as  in  the  picture  of 
Cleopatra’s  barge;  contemplative,  as  in 
Hamlet’s  meditation  on  man  ;  heroic,  as  in 
the  shadowy  description  of  the  English 
host  the  night  before  Agincourt ;  pictur¬ 
esque  in  many  places,  as  in  the  dialogue 
between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  ;  emotional, 
whether  pathetic  or  joyous,  as  in  the  last 
scenes  of  “  I^ear,”  and  “  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,”  in  “  Hamlet,”  “  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,”  and  “  Cymbeline,”  etc. 

CTUnCISM. 

As  modem  Euroi)ean  literatnre  took 
its  rise  from  the  classic,  the  first 
critical  treatises  were  based  on  classic 
principles.  Thus  the  works  of  Vida, 
Du  Bos,  Boileau,  etc.,  contain  but 
expansions  of  those  laid  down  by 
Aristotle,  Longinus,  Horace,  Quintilian ; 
and  even  the  criticisms  of  Bayle,  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  ancient  authors,  or  others 
antecedent  to  his  period,  despite  an  occa¬ 
sional  flash  of  new  light,  belong  to  the 
same  category.  In  England  critical 
w'orks  date  from  the  age  of  Pope,  who,  in 
his  “  Essay”  eclecticised  its  rational  rules 
with  still  more  succinct  claritude  than  bis 
French  forerunner.  Such  poetic  treat¬ 
ises,  however,  were  but  comments  on  the 
art,  not  illustrative  expositions ;  and  it  is 
irom  the  time  of  Addison  (for  the  swarm 
of  writers  of  the  Denis  class,  whose  max¬ 
im  was,  **  II  faut  que  je  vivre,”  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice)  that  we  must  date  the 
origin  of  serial  criticism.  Addison,  in¬ 
deed,  deserves  credit  for  having  introduc¬ 
ed  Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  public  after  the  oblivion  in 
which  they  had  remained  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  age.  His  criticism  on  Milton’s 
“  Paradise  Lost” — a  good  specimen  of 
that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — belongs 
entirely  to  the  didactic  species;  it  is 


merely  explanatory  of  the  subject,  abounds 
with  partulels,  and  exhibits  throughout  a 
total  want  of  imaginative  appreciation  as 
regards  the  conception  and  passages  of 
the  poem.  It  would  be  endless  to  give 
examples,  but  we  may  adduce  a  few. 
Alluding  to  Milton,  who  s^ttributed  the 
invention  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels — 
one  of  the  few  conceits  which  can  be  found 
in  the  work,  and  more  worthy  of  Ariosto 
than  Milton  —  he  says :  “  It  was,  certain¬ 
ly,  a  very  bold  thought  in  an  author  to 
ascribe  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  reb¬ 
el  angels.  But  such  a  pernicious  inven¬ 
tion  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  such  authors ;  so  it  entered 
very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
being  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspir¬ 
ing  to  the  majesty  of  his  Maker.  Such 
engines  were  the  only  instruments  he 
could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate  those 
thunders  that  in  all  poetry,  sacred  and 
profane,  are  represented  as  the  arms  of 
the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  of  the 
hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a 
thought  as  the  former,”  etc.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  point  out  how  much  Milton, 
by  that  falsetto  passage,  lessened  the 
power  of  the  spirits : 

“  The  least  of  whom  could  wield 
Those  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions." 

Again,  in  commenting  on  the  passage 
descriptive  of  God  creating  the  universe 
out  of  chsms,  he  selects  for  praise  the  only 
ridiculous  idea  which  it  contains.  “  The 
thought  of  the  golden  compasses,”  he 
says,  “is  conceived  altogether  in  Homer’s 
spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this 
wonderful  description.”  It  is  also  amus¬ 
ing  to  glance  at  the  passages  he  selects  as 
illustrative  of  the  highest  efforts  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  genius  in  the  departments  of  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful,  contrasted  with 
those  he  overlooks.  Altogether,  the  Ad¬ 
disonian  papers  on  Milton  are  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  spirit  of  criticism  as  it  existed 
in  the  artificial  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  criticism  of  Johnson,  as  displayed 
in  the  “  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  though  dis¬ 
torted  here  and  there  by  his  surly  preju¬ 
dices,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  advance 
on  that  of  the  preceding  age,  being  full  of 
acumen  and  rational,  if  not  imaginative, 
appreciation.  Nothing  can  be  sounder, 
for  instance,  than  bis  dissertation  on  Mil¬ 
ton’s  genius,  as  displayed  in  the  structure 
and  characters  of  “  Paradbe  Lost.”  The 
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jrreatness  of  Milton’s,  as  of  Shakspeare’s 
poetry,  however,  had  to  await  recognition 
with  the  rise  of  the  German  aesthetical 
school. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  French 
have  cultivated  the  art  of  criticism  with 
greater  assiduity  and  success  than  the 
English,  as  the  elogies  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  long  range  of  writers  who  have 
taken  a  survey  of  general  literature,  from 
La  Harpe  to  St.  Beuve,  Plancho,  and  Vil- 
lemain,  testify.  Despite,  also,  the  occa¬ 
sional  excellence  of  the  literary  criticisms 
of  the  English  Quarterlies,  the  Revue  dee 
deux  Monde*  still  maintains  its  superior¬ 
ity  in  this  department  of  writing.  It  is 
to  Coleridge,  whose  mind  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  Lessing, 
Herder,  Gk>ethe,  and  Schiller,  that  the 
merit  attaches  of  having  exploded  the  old 
didactic  style,  and  introduced  that  aesthet¬ 
ic  spirit,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  the 
art,  whose  effect  is  noticeable  in  the  late 
and  current  essay  writing  of  England. 
From  being  badly  reported,  his  lectures 
on  Shakspeare,  valuable  as  they  are  in 
parts,  are  but  the  skeleton  of  those  orally 
delivered ;  though  possibly  in  those  of 
Hazlitt,  who  derived  his  critical  views 
from  Coleridge,  the  larger  proportion  of 
his  principles  and  reflections  have  been 
conserved. 

Up  to  the  present  time  poetic  criticism 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  perceptive 
rather  than  sensitive;  governed  by  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  old  treatises,  and 
presenting  the  judgments  of  the  reason 
rather  than  of  the  imagination — in  a  word, 
it  has  been  more  analytic  than  synthetic. 
And  yet  it  admits,  like  ail  other  arts  and 
sciences,  of  suggestion  and  creation,  as 
well  as  retrospection — of  originating  new 
laws,  principles,  and  views,  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  composition 
which  take  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
time  —  which  represent  the  progressive 
spirit  of  an  intellectual  age.  Though  a 
few  of  its  fundamental  rules  must  retain  a 
perpetual  applicability,  yet,  as  nature  is 
always  fresn  and  inexhaustible  to  the 
creative  mind,  these  admit  of  superior 


modifications  and  additions.  Thus,  just 
as  the  Gothic  has  exceeded  the  classic 
imagination  in  depth,  amplitude,  and  va¬ 
riety,  and  as  modem  poetic  criticism  has 
advanced  beyond  that  of  Aristotle  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  judgment  and  synthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion,  so  may  it  exhibit  a  proportional  prog¬ 
ress  in  future  as  a  directive  and  a  sug¬ 
gestive  influence,  wielded  by  cultivated 
minds,  to  produce  new  forms  of  creation, 
new  styles  of  composition,  and  a  more 
perfect  original  literature. 

The  true  spirit  of  criticism  involves  the 
union  and  action  of  sympathy  and  medi¬ 
tative  justice  dealing  with  the  expression 
of  truth,  beauty,  and  power  in  literary 
compositions,  according  to  their  special 
character  and  degree ;  it  illuminates  ex¬ 
cellence,  indicates  error,  suggests  improve¬ 
ment.  The  soul  of  the  true  critic,  govern¬ 
ed  by  conscience  and  truth,  and  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  spirit  of  the  highest  works 
of  the  human  mind,  of  whose  beauties  and 
defects,  arising  from  the  genius  of  the  in- 
dmdual  or  his  age,  he  is  intelligent,  con¬ 
templates  a  work  as  a  whole  before  he  ad¬ 
judicates  on'its  parts,  judges  it  by  the  laws 
of  intellect  and  morals,  whether  its  object 
be  that  of  utility  or  delight ;  and  ot  its 
art,  creatiye  and  executive,  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  aesthetics.  The  effect  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  mind — perceptive,  sympathetic,  and 
suggestive — on  literature,  is  hardly  less 
important  than  that  of  the  poet’s ;  the 
sphere  of  reflection  is  not  less  limited  than 
that  of  creation.  Poet  and  critic  are  ne¬ 
cessary  adjuncts,  and  the  influence  of  their 
respective  works  correlative  in  the  world 
of  literature  and  on  its  future  aspects ; 
the  one  judges  and  indicates,  the  other 
utilizes  his  views  and  ideas  of  art  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  attains  perfection  by  his  rules ; 
and  while  the  creative  soul  naturally  ad¬ 
vances  with  spiritual  freedom  into  the  un¬ 
known  ocean  of  inspiration — to  new  re¬ 
gions  of  truth,  grandeur,  and  beauty — the 
critic,  like  the  astronomer,  discovers  and 
verifies  the  artistic  laws  which  regulate  the 
course  of  his  genius,  and  which  guide  him 
securely  on  his  way. 
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THE  ARCHDUKE  MAXIMILIAN. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  ECLECTIC. 


Tiik  current  of  events  in  the  present 
year  has  brought  the  name  of  this  impe- 
i  ial  personage  into  high  prominence  in 
tiie  political  world.  The  governments  of 
Europe  are  deeply  interested  in  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  expected  acceptance  of  the 
crown  of  Mexico,  offered  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  of  France.  The  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  are  no 
less  observant  of  the  progress  of  things  in 
this  direction.  His  acceptance  of  the 
crown  of  Mexico,  if  that  should  be  his  ac¬ 
tual  decision,  and  if  ho  should  become  de 
Jacto  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  ascend 
the  throne,  W'lll  form  an  era  in  the  history 
of  this  Western  Continent  of  very  grave 
importance.  While  the  public  eye  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  turned  with  w'atch- 
ful  interest  to  the  name  of  this  imperial 

1»ersonage,  we  have  presumed  there  would 
►e  no  ordinary  curiosity  to  look  upon  an 
accurate  portrait  likeness  of  this  expected 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  to  know  some¬ 
what  more  of  his  j>erson.al  liistory.  We 
have  obtained  from  Vienna  a  fine  portrait 
of  Maximilian,  which  is  a  truthful  likeness 
of  the  Archduke.  It  has  been  admirably 
engraved  for  this  number  of  the  Eclectic 
by  Mr.  George  E.  Ferine,  with  which  we 
hope  our  patrons  will  be  ■well  pleased, 
whatever  may  be  their  views  and  opinions 
of  the  expediency  ^f  his  acceptance  of  the 
Mexican  crown. 

Living  and  moving  near  the  imperial 
court  of  Austria,  of  vmich  he  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  member,  he  has  remained  out  of  sight 
of  the  American  public,  and  bis  n:une  has 
been  seldom  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
current  periodical  history,  till  the  Em- 

1>eror  of  France,  for  some  reason  best 
mown  to  himself  and  his  far-reaching  poli¬ 
cy,  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  memlxjr  of  the  house  of  Ilaps- 
burg,  the  dazzling  crown  of  Mexico.  liut 
the  Archduke,  however  politely  he  may 
treat  the  offer,  and  return  sincere  thanks 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  France  for  the 
high  honor  he  intends,  yet,  if  not  a  match 
for  the  cunning  and  far-reaching  policy  of 
Napoleon,  is  a  personage,  we  believe,  of 
too  much  sagacity  and  good  sense  to  be 


led  into  danger  and  difficulty  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico,  from  which  he  might 
find  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself.  Of 
this,  time,  in  a  few  months,  will  doubtless 
furnish  the  revelations  of  facts  in  the  case. 
In  regard  to  his  family  and  personal  his¬ 
tory,  w'e  record  the  following  as  a  matter 
of  interest  and  information  to  our  readers, 
in  connection  with  the  portrait : 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
house  of  Hapsburg,  which  has  given  to 
the  world  a  large  number  of  the  most 
eminent  and  powerful  soveftigns  on  his¬ 
torical  record,  and  which  in  the  male  line 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1740. 

By  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  -was  transferred  to  the 
female  branch  of  the  family,  for  want  of 
male  heirs,  and  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  who  had 
espoused  Francis,  Duke  of  Lothringen, 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1736,  became 
empress  of  Austria,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  two  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Lo¬ 
thringen  have  since  occupied  the  throne 
of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  Archduke  Mjaximilian  was  bom  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1832,  and  is  therefore 
now  in  his  thirty-second  year. 

The  Archduke  is  vice-admiral  and 
commander -in -chief  of  the  Austrian 
navy,  and  has  been  governor  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  Venice. 

The  Archduke  is  the  brother  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  second 
son  of  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  w’ho 
now  resides  in  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  and 
who  abdicated  the  throne  in  1848  in  favor 
of  his  nephew,  the  present  emperor,  and 
of  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian  the  late  King  of  Bavaria. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  was  married 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1857,  at  Brussels,  to 
Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Leopold, 
the  present  King  of  the  Belgians.  There 
is  no  issue  to  this  marriage  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  At  the  demise  oi  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria  the  Archduke  would 
be  the  regent  of  the  empire  during  the 
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minority  of  the  crown  prince.  The  Arch-  ments  have  been  introduced  in  the  Aus- 
dnchess  Sophia,  mother  of  the  Archduke  trian  navy,  and  the  most  important  works 
Maximilian,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  of  the  empire  for  marine  purposes  have 
enlightened  and  talented  ladies  in  Europe,  been  constructed  under  his  fostering  care, 
who  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  There  is  no  department  in  naval  archi¬ 
on  the  development  of  the  minds  of  her  tecture  of  which  the  Archduke  does  not 
children,  and  instilled  in  them  principles  posses  consummate  professional  know- 
adapted  to  the  present  progressive  age.  ledge.  His  administrative  talents  are  un- 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  was  be  surpassed,  and  his  popularity  throughout 
stowed  on  the  education  of  the  princes,  the  empire  among  all  (passes  of  people 
her  sons,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  science,  can  not  be  excelled.  During  his  govern- 
literature,  and  art  of  which  they  do  not  orship  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  he  sur- 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge.  mounted  the  numerous  obstacles  in  his 

The  facility  of  acquiring  and  speaking  way  at  that  very  trying  period  with  a 
languages  is  hereditary  in  the  members  of  great  deal  of  tact,  and  secured  to  himself 
the  Hapsburg  d^masty,  and  there  is  none  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  people 
of  the  numerous  tongues  in  use  in  the  under  his  government.  The  Archduke  is 
empire  of  which  the  princes  are  not  per-  re^rded  one  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
feet  masters.  The  other  leading  European  princes  in  Europe,  and  thoroughly  im- 
languages  are  spoken  by  them  with  equal  bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
fluency.  ^  This  brief  sketch  of  the  Archduke  will 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  may  be  con-  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  intelligent 
sidered  as  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  opinion  of  his  character  and  talents,  and 
navy,  which  at  this  moment  takes  a  veiy'  of  his  capacity  to  All  any  station  which 
respectable  position  among  the  navies  he  may  judge  it  wise  and  prudent  to  ac- 
of  the  world.  All  the  modem  improve-  oept. 


From  tbo  London  Intelloetaal  ObttrTtr. 


THE  CAVE  OF  BELLAMIAR. 

Of  late  years  caves  have  been  explored  the  “  ice-vaulted  wildernesses”  described 
rather  upon  palteontolomcal  OTounds  than  by  Dr.  Wallich  as  lyin^  beneath  a  glacial 
physical,  and  those  which  have  yielded  covering  in  Greenland,  wherein  we  may 
bones  to  the  naturalist  have  ranked  high-  fancifully  suppose  Necks,  and  other  genii 
er  than  that  more  numerous  group,  the  of  the  thick-ribbed  ice,  have  their  abiding 
Btalactitic  and  stalagmitic,  products  of  place.  Or,  again,  we  have  the  better- 
which  only  enrich  the  cabinets  of  the  Known  class  of  caverns  typed  by  the  mar- 
mineralogist.  But  if  palseo-zoOlogists  ble  grotto  of  Antiparos,  the  now  smoke- 
have  a  special  greeting  for  bone-yielding  dimmed  glories  of  which  appear  to  be  far 
caves,  the  interest  of  the  physicjd  geolo-  eclipsed  by  the  wonderful  l^auty  of  the 
gist  remains  fixed  upon  those  larger  cav-  newly  •  discovered  cave  to  which  I  am 
ems,  formed  by  various  agencies  in  the  about  to  direct  attention.  This  cave  is 
material  which  envelops  the  ball  of  the  situated  in  a  limestone  hill  two  miles  from 
earth.  Some  have  resulted  from  chemi-  the  bridge  of  Bailen  on  the  San  Juan 
cal  forces,  like  those  subterranean  caverns  river,  near  MaUinzas,  in  Cuba.  No  re- 
upon  Etna,  formed,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  liable  intelligence  as  to  the  geological  age 
taught  ns,  by  the  induration  of  the  lava  of  the  rock  has  reached  England,  but  the 
during  the  escape  of  great  volumes  of  hill  is  probably  a  point  in  the  range  south- 
elastic  fluids ;  and  others  from  phenomena  west  of  Matanzas,  described  by  the  Baron 
of  ice-and-water  action,  as  exampled  in  von  Humboldt  as  a  compact  lithographic 
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limestone,  and  called  by  him  “  Calcaire 
(Jurassique  ?j  de  Gaines,”  an  adoption, 
probably,  of  its  local  name. 

Cuba  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the 
naturalist ;  {)erbaps,  with  the  exception 
of  Madagascar,  no  countiy  has  been  so 
little  studied  ;  yet  it  must  be  a  very  para¬ 
dise  for  beauty,  and  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  natural  Productions.  No 
less  than  374  species  of  ferns  are  met  with 
upon  the  island,  and  in  molluscan  and 
zoophytio  fauna  its  shores  are  exceedingly 
rich.  Scarcely  any  description  of  these 
has  yet  been  attempted,  and  until  the 
Spanish  government  places  greater  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  traveling  naturalists, 
we  can  hardly  exjwct  to  hear  much  of  its 
natural  wealth.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  geological  observations  upon  Cuba 
are  those  contained  in  a  pa})er  by  Mr.  It. 
C.  Taylor,  {Phil.  Mag..,  July,  1837).  In 
describing  the  Savana  in  the  north-east 
part,  he  s|>eaks  of  some  “  white  limestone 
mountains,”  which  may  be  of  older  geo¬ 
logical  ^e  to  the  rock  which  contains  our 
cave.  The  Savana  is  dotted  with  what 
appears  to  be  “  snow-white  basaltic  pil¬ 
lars,”  formed  however  of  this  limestone, 
and  shaped  of  course  by  w’ater-action. 
The  effect  of  these,  says  Mr.  Taylor, 
shooting  up  like  enormous  crystals  among 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  a  tropical  forest, 
is  equally  grand  and  singular.  This 
limestone  forms  massive  hills  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  island,  and  exhibits  exten¬ 
sive  Bssures,  which  afford  hiding-places  to 
the  numerous  wild  dogs  w’hich  infest  the 
country.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
hills  is  the  one  called  La  Silla,  a  honey¬ 
combed  mountain  of  white  limestone,  a 
bare  and  nearly  perpendicular  rock,  about 
1200  feet  high,  which  rises  like  a  huge 
OToup  of  snow-white  crystals.  About  150 
feet  below  the  summit  is  an  extensive  suite 
of  caves,  which  were  colored  to  the 
depth  of  300  feet  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  his 
party.  The  interior  of  one  is  said  by  him 
to  resemble  an  Anglo  -  Norman  crypt, 
having  a  heavy  groined  roof,  and  pillars 
of  constantly  -  increasing  stalactite.  A 
thick  layer  of  “  cave  earth”  concealed  the 
floor,  and  w'as  found  to  be  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  the  exuviae  of  bats,  mixed  with 
myriads  of  land -shells.  This  was  fast 
hardening  into  a  bed  of  shelly  carbonate 
of  lime,  being  aided  in  the  process  by  the 
stalactitic  droppings  from  toe  roof.  Else¬ 
where  in  the  mountain.  Assures  were  seen 
by  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  entirely  filled  up  with 


an  analogous  deposit  of  more  ancient  date, 
but  which  contained  the  same  genera  of 
land-shells  and  some  bones  of  the  cave-rat, 
being,  in  fact,  an  osseous  breccia,  nearly 
allied  in  appearance  to  those  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta. 

Similar  caverns  to  those  of  La  Silla, 
though  of  younger  geological  age,  have 
been  described  by  Captain  Nelson  ^Proc. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  205)  as  occurring  in 
“  coralline  crag  rock”  at  Long  Cay  and 
Rum  Cay,  in  the  Bahamas,  and  ns  con¬ 
taining  like  organic  remains.  Basset's 
cave  also,  in  the  Bermudas,  which  extends 
uiland  from  the  sea-wall  for  nearly  a 
mile,  is  of  the  same  recent  origin  ;  and  so, 
too,  was  the  pretty  little  cave  at  Tucker’s 
Island,  with  its  sparry-fretted  ceiling, 
which  had  to  be  destroyed,  as  it  lay  in  the 
line  of  works  ordered  for  the  Bastion. 
From  another  cave  in  the  Bermudas, 
having  no  apparent  entrance,  a  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  obtained  specimens  of  a  breccia, 
made  up  of  bird-bones  and  land-shells, 
cemented  by  stalagmite,  which  are  now 
in  the  foreign  collection  of  the  Geological 
Sotiiety. 

The  cave  of  Bellamar,  which,  if  the  ac 
counts  given  are  reliable,  must  certainly 
be  the  queen  of  West  Indian  caverns,  was 
accidenUilly  discovered  by  a  quarryman 
opening  up  a  deep  well-like  rent  in  the 
rock,  which  proved  to  bt*  the  entrance. 

The  little  guide  -  book  published  by 
Sefior  Manuel  Santos  Parga,  owner  of  the 
property,  gives  the  following  description 
of  it :  “  The  first,  or  entrance  hall  of  the 
cavern,  has  been  named  the  Gothic  Tem¬ 
ple,  from  its  vast  and  severe  beauty,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  solemn  nave  of  some 
ancient  cathedral.  It  is  000  feet  in  lenj^h 
by  240  wide ;  in  parts  the  roof  is  60  t^t 
in  height.  Magnificent  stalactitic  pillars 
adorn  it,  drooping  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor ;  the  largest  of  these  measures  60 
feet  in  height,  and  has  a  wddth  varying 
from  8  to  21  feet.  The  stalactitic  drop¬ 
pings  have  Bimulate<l  in  it  the  appearance 
of  a  giant  mantle,  with  stately  and  capa 
cions  folds.  Beyond  this  immense  cham¬ 
ber  lies  the  Gallery  of  the  Fountain,  a 
corridor  2400  feet  in  length!  In  the  cen  • 
ter  of  it  is  seen  the  spring  which  gives  its 
name,  hemmed  in  with  toe  loveliest  stal¬ 
actites.  Walls,  roof,  and  floor  are  alike 
invested  with  a  crystal  robe  of  the  purest 
and  most  glittering  white.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  gallery  the  traveler  comes  to  a 
fine  aren  called  the  Devil’s  Gorge,  a  few 
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yards  beyond  M’hich  the  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  are  commingled  so  as  to  form 
one  vast  screen  of  transparent  alabaster. 
One  of  the  ^ms  of  this  charming  group 
is  called  the  Embroidered  Petticoat,  being 
a  beautiful  hollow  stalactite,  as  smooth  as 
marble,  three  feet  in  height,  and  having  a 
symmetrical  edge,  six  inches  wide,  made 
up  of  lar^e  crystals.  But  perhaps  the 
most  dazzlingly  beautiful  of  these  cavern- 
halls  is  the  smaller  one  named  the  Hall  of 
the  Benediction,  which  lies  still  farther 
from  the  cave’s  mouth  and  deeper  in  the 
mountain.  It  obtained  its  name  from  a 
blessing  having  been  pronounced  upon  it 
by  the  bishop  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm. 
This  is  a  chamber  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
Floor,  walls,  and  vault  are  alike  of  the 
purest  white ;  slender  columns  of  stalac¬ 
tite  covered  w'ith  thousands  of  small  crys¬ 
tals  form  aerial  vistas,  or  droop  pendent 
from  the  roof  like  the  most  fanciful  com¬ 
binations  of  Eastern  art.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these,  a  large  stalactitic  mass, 
which  falls  like  a  transparent  cascade  w'ith 
an  undulating  surface,  has  been  named 
the  Mantle  of  the  Virgin.  From  beneath 
it  issues  a  stream  of  water,  the  source  of 
which  lies  deeper  among  the  yet  nnex- 
jilored  recesses  of  the  cave.  Still  farther 
we  come  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Lake,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  stalactitical  mass  called 
the  Snow  Drift,  and  this  is  at  itresent  the 
terminal  point  reached.  The  Lake  of  the 
Dahlias,  which  hides  some  marvelous 
crystallizations  in  the  form  of  those  flow¬ 
ers,  stops  fhrther  progress.  Returning 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Benediction  to  the 
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Gallery  of  the  Fountain,  the  visitor  turns 
into  a  side  passage  near  its  center,  and 
traverses  Hatuey  Gallery,  named  in  honor 
of  an  Indian  chief,  famous  in  the  early 
history  of  Cuba,  by  reason  of  a  slender, 
well-proportioned  stalactite,  which  stands 
like  a  chieftain’s  lance,  beneath  a  high 
vault.  Here  is  also  a  lovely  group  of 
these  fairy-like  productions,  called  the 
Closet  of  the  Beautiful  Matanceras ;  and 
another  resembling  a  canopied  niche  of 
the  richest  Gothic  tracery.  Many  of  the 
stalactites  possess  the  property  of  double 
refraction,  and  occasionally  the  crystalli¬ 
zations  are  tinted  with  the  delicate  hues 
of  the  violet  or  rose,  or  shine  with  the 
rich  luster  of  gold.” 

The  cave  of  Bellamar  runs  from  west 
to  east,  and  attains  a  maximum  depth  of 
360  feet.  Tlie  temperature  is  in  no  part 
beyond  80  deg.  Fahr.  As  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  has  become,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Ma- 
tanzas,  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  the 
owner  evidently  reaps  no  small  advantage 
from  the  show.  The  entrance  fee  charg¬ 
ed  is  a  dollar  for  each  person.  For  this 
guides  and  lights  are  provided ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  visitor  finds  good  paths 
through  it,  fixed  lights  at  the  chief  points, 
and  small  bridges  thrown  over  places 
which  need  them.  An  excursion  through 
it  takes  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
hours.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  natu¬ 
ral  communication  with  the  surface  exists, 
but  no  scientific  exploration  of  it  appears 
yet  to  have  been  made. 


From  th«  Loodon  Intelleetutl  ObierTcr. 
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Db.  Deakix  writes:  “  I  have  just  been  | 
*  to  see  the  progress  the  excavators  are  ' 
making  in  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.  You  wdll  remember  that  this 

Iialace  is  situated  upon,  and  in  fact  ontire- 
y  covered,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
viz. :  the  Palatine,  and  that  in  its  present 
state  it  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in 
circumference ;  the  whole  hill  is  now  a 


I  mass  of  brick-work,  broken  up  into  ruins 
of  endless  form,  and  in  some  parts  cover¬ 
ed  up  twenty  feet  beneath  the  present  sur¬ 
face  with  broken  fragments  of  brick-work, 
various  kinds  of  marble  columns,  shatter¬ 
ed  slabs  of  marble  which  encased  the 
walls,  cornices,  and  mouldings  of  various 
designs,  some  of  them  most  elegant,  and 
their  angles  as  sharp  as  though  the  workmcu 
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had  only  just  finished  them ;  but  they  are 
all  80  broken  up  that  it  is  rare  to  find  por¬ 
tions  larger  than  a  truncated  column  ;  it  is 
kuown,  however,  that  these  ruins  have 
been  a  vast  store-house,  as  it  were,  from 
whence  materials  were  taken  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  other  buildings,  and  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  he  had  materials 
from  this  ruin,  and  probably  from  the 
Colosseum,  to  assist  in  building  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s,  and  how  many  other  churches  and 
buildings  have  been  erected  from  these 
ruins  it  is  impossible  to  know ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  mass  which  covers  up  the  foundation 
of  the  building  should  1^  as  it  is  found, 
chiefly  plaster  and  cement,  mixed  with 
only  small  portions  of  marble  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  bricks  and  stone.  No  stat¬ 
ues  of  any  importance  have  hitherto  Vieen 
found,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
not  any  left  that  have  escaped  former  ex¬ 
cavators.  There  is,  however,  great  inter¬ 
est  attached  to  these  excavations,  as  it  is 
hoped  th.at  they  will  enable  us  to  make, 
from  the  existing  foundations,  plans  of 
the  ancient  palace  and  other  buildings 
attached  to  it,  and  as  the  Palatine  is  the 
hill  upon  which  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
Home  and  the  Romans  as  a  nation,  first 
established  himself. 

“  The  first  object  of  attention  upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  excavations  is  a  portion  of  pub¬ 
lic  road  which  leads  up  to  the  palace,  and 
was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra  from  the  I 
Suinmay  the  spot  where  the  Arch  of  Titus  ’ 
stands,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  road,  it  is 
formed  of  large  irregular-shaped  blocks  of 
volcanic  stone ;  one  of  these  at  the  top  of 
the  ascent  is  about  eight  feet  long  and 
four  wide  ;  near  this  are  the  foundation  of 
brick  walls  forming  small  compartments  ; 
in  other  adjacent  parts  are  numerous  long, 
lofty,  arched  passages,  branching  off  into 
numerous  others,  and  into  small  apart¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  it  appears  were 
dark,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  apertures 


for  the  admission  of  light ;  some  look  as 
though  they  had  been  baths,  the  walls  en¬ 
cased  in  marble,  and  the  ceiling  adorned 
with  frescoes  representing  dolphins,  etc., 
emblem.atic  of  the  sea  or  water.  Many  of 
these  paintings  are  almost  as  fresh  in  col¬ 
or  as  though  they  had  been  only  lately 
painted ;  the  walls  and  arches,  which  are 
very  massive,  are  all  built  of  bricks,  but 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  some 
structures  have  been  laid  bare  formed  of 
large  squared  blocks  of  tufa  placed  upon 
each  other  without  cement  between  them, 
in  the  form  of  lar^e  pillars,  about  sixteen 
feet  high,  supporting  arches ;  these  it  is 
thought  are  some  of  the  earliest  structures 
in  Rome,  being  built  at  the  period  of  the 
Roman  kings — th.at  is,  between  the  years 
753-510  B.C.  They  are  of  Etruscan  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  very  similar  to  the  Cloa- 
c.a  Maxima  and  the  walls  of  the  Mamer- 
tine  prisons ;  these  ancient  foundations 
formed  the  substructure  upon  w'hich  Au¬ 
gustus  built  his  imperial  palace,  and  the 
remains  of  what  was  the  celebrated  Pala¬ 
tine  Library,  an  academy  which  had  three 
or  four  elevated  seats  round  it  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheater ;  besides  these,  the 
traces  of  other  spacious  halls  may  be  seen, 
as  w'cll  as  the  foundations  of  what  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  portico,  formed  of 
numerous  lofty  columns.  All  these  build¬ 
ings  w'ere  made  of  massive  brick-work, 
and  encased  with  marble  slabs,  some  por- 
*  tions  of  which  still  remain,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  marble  pavement.  Much,  however, 
must  still  be  done  in  the  w’aj  of  excava¬ 
tions  before  we  can  form  an  idea  of  what 
the  buildings  erected  here  w’ere ;  indeed 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  accurate  plan 
is  very  great,  as  the  remains  of  former 
buildings  which  have  been  destroye<l 
have  been  made  use  of  as  the  foundations 
for  others,  and  these  again  altered,  and 
other  portions  added  by  various  emperors 
at  different  periods.” 
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Methods  or  Study  ik  Natirai.  History.  Bt 
Lewis  Agassiz.  Pages  .Hitt.  Bostou:  Ticknor 
(fc  Fields.  1 863. 

The  contents  are  indicated  by  sixteen  chapters 
in  the  varied  departments  of  natural  history,  or 
rather  a  commentary  to  the  professor's  classification. 
The  name  and  renown  of  Professor  Agassiz,  as  the 
most  accomplished  naturalist  of  the  age,  will  at 
once  commend  this  volnmc  to  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  this  department  of  learning.  We  hare 
often  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Proftssor  Agassiz 
with  interest  and  wonder  at  the  extent  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  animal  world.  The  various  tribes  of 
the  ocean  would  seem  as  familiar  to  him,  and  their 
nature  and  forms  and  modes  of  existence,  as  if  he 
liad  been  brought  up  among  them.  Intelligent 
minds  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  interest  and  in¬ 
struction  from  a  perusal  of  this  learned  work. 

Our  Old  Home.  A  Series  of  English  Sketches.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Pages  398.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  1863. 

The  contents  are  1.  Consular  Experiences.  2. 
Leamington  Spa.  3.  About  W'arwick.  4.  Recol¬ 
lections  of  a  Gifted  Woman.  6.  Litchfield  and 
Uttoxeter  6.  Pilgrimage  to  Old  Boston.  7.  Near 
Oxford.  8.  Some  of  the  Haunts  of  Bums.  9.  A 
London  Suburb.  10.  Up  the  Thames.  11.  Outside 
Glimpses  of  English  Poverty.  1 2.  Civic  Banquets. 
Under  these  several  topics  the  author  has  spread 
out  a  rich  and  agreeable  literary  feast  to  all  the 
lovers  of  English  scenes,  manners,  and  customs,  com¬ 
prising  a  large  and  generous  fund  of  information. 

Gala  Days.  By  Oail  Hamilton,  author  of  “  Coim- 
try  Living  and  Country  Thinking.”  Pages  436. 
Bo.-ttoo :  'i'icknor  A  Fields.  1863. 

BEAimniLLT  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  that 
air  of  neatness  and  good  taste  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  the  publications  of  this  eminent  house.  Gala 
Days  is  a  very  appropriate  title  as  expressive  of  the 
contents  and  language  of  this  book.  The  mind  of 
the  author  seems  on  a  holiday  excursion  over  green 
fields  and  meadows,  among  all  kinds  of  attractive 
and  beautiful  things,  scenes  and  objects,  animate  and 
inanimate,  with  graphic  allnsions  to  persona  and 
placet  innumerable.  The  cliapter  on  Side  Glances  at 
Harvard  Class  Day,  is  a  sharp  caustic  on  some  of  the 
customs  of  the  occasion,  and  lier  allusions  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  dance,  in  the  waltzing  modes  of 
it,  should  be  read  by  all  Udy  lovers  of  that  “  profane 
and  vicious  dance,”  as  Gail  Hamilton  justly  calls  it. 
It  is  a  severe  and  just  rebuke  of  the  practice,  though 
the  gifted  authoress  was  severely  critici.sed  by  some 
wounded  pen  for  her  strictures  on  the  custom. 

Freedom  and  War.  Discourses  on  Topics  Suggested 
by  the  Times.  By  IIe-nry  Ward  Beecher.  Pages 
4^.  Boston;  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1863. 

The  contents  embrace  eighteen  diioourses,  on 
varied  topics  suggested  by  onr  present  national 


struggle.  All  admirers  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  peculiar 
style  of  language  and  power  of  thought,  and  force  of 
illustration,  will  find  in  this  book  an  ample  source  of 
gratification.  Few  minds  possess  such  resources 
of  thought  and  diction,  and  fertility  of  illustration 
and  ornament,  as  Mr.  Beecher,  when  his  menial 
laboratory  is  in  full  blast  and  working  order.  It  is 
like  a  mental  steam  furnace. 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Dimis. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederica  Rowan. 
Pages  384.  Boston :  Ticknor  <k  Fields.  1 863. 

This  is  a  rich  and  choice  volume  of  ripe  and  mel¬ 
low  fruit,  which  we  cordially  and  heartily  commend 
to  all  serious  readers,  who  prefer  pure  gold  of  per¬ 
manent  value  to  the  tinsel  of  sentiment,  which  has 
only  the  worth  of  whip  sillabub  of  momentary  pleas 
ure,  leaving  no  salutary  impression  behind.  Human 
life  is  a  serious  thing.  No  wise  or  thoughtful  mind 
will  trifle  with  its  immeasurable  interests.  The  men¬ 
tal  food  treasured  up  in  this  volume  is  appropriate, 
nutritious,  and  healthful. 

Lev  ana;  oethe  Doctrine  or  Education.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Rich¬ 
ter,  author  of  “  Flowers,”  etc  ,  etc.  Pages  400. 
Boston:  Ticknor  <k  Fields.  1868. 

All  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  name  and  char¬ 
acter  of  this  eminent  man  and  able  writer  will  need 
no  persuasions  or  inducements  to  read  this  volume. 
The  subject  is  one  of  primary  importance.  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  it  concerns  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
rising  generation,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
human  responsibilities.  There  are  vast  mistakes  on 
some  points  of  true  and  wise  education  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  The  foundation  of  ranch  that  is  called 
education  will  fail  and  crumble  in  after  life  and 
present  melancholy  ruins  of  all  ihat  is  dear  in  human 
existence.  This  volume  is  rich  and  valuable  in 
educational  instniction. 

Pktrr  Carradine;  or,  thbMartindale  Pastorau 
By  Caroline  CuESEBRO.  Pages  4<KI.  New-Vork  ; 
Sheldon  &  Company,  335  Broadway.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  1863. 

The  contents  arc  comprised  in  forty-fire  chapters. 
This  neat  and  pleasant  pastoral  is  from  the  graceful 
and  facile  pen  of  Caroline  Chesebro,  whose  descrip¬ 
tive  talents  have  often  been  employed  for  the  graii- 
fication  of  the  reading  public.  While  the  scenes 
are  found  in  a  good  degree  among  home  life  in  tlie 
country,  there  is  much  to  interest  the  mind  and 
mend  the  heart.  The  moral  of  the  book  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  will  be  found  pleasant  reading.  The 
book  makes  its  appearance  in  an  attractive  form,  in 
keeping  with  all  the  issues  of  this  well  known  and 
enterprising  publishing  house. 

Broken  Columns.  Pages  668.  New  York  :  Shel¬ 
don  A  Company,  385  Broadway.  1 863. 

This  volume  appears  without  the  name  of  tlie 
author,  or  without  literary  parentage.  But  somebody 
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wrote  it  who  wielded  an  able  and  powerful  pen. 
Along  many  pagea  of  the  book  may  be  seen  nume- 
rou8  traits  of  human  life  and  character  cropping  out, 
some  quaintly  and  quietly,  others  in  bold  relief. 
Peter  Bayne,  the  essayist,  says  of  it :  “I  have  com¬ 
plied  with  your  request  and  read  Broken  Colnmnt 
carefully  through.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it,  in  ray  judgment,  superior  to  Adam  Bede.  The 
plot  is  admirable,  and  the  execution  is  a  singular 
nearness  to  perfection.  I  am  confident  where  it  is 
read  and  known  it  will  have  an  extensive  sale.” 

The  Geeat  Stone  Book  or  Nature.  By  David 

Thomas  Amsteo,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  F.S.S.,  etc.  Late 

Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Honorary 

Fellow  of  Kings  College,  London.  Illustrated 

with  cuts.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Childs,  630 

Chestnut-street.  1863. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  in.structive  book.  It 
rests  on  a  strong,  deep  foundation.  No  man  save 
one  of  eminent  t^entand  long  and  patient  research 
can  go  down  into  the  deep  foundations  of  the  earth 
and  read  there  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Nature’s 
vast  library,  but  when  the  book  is  translated,  and 
printed  as  this  book,  it  is  a  volume  rich  in  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  love  to  read  the  rocks,  and  we  advise  all 
who  can  to  buy  this  book  and  read  it  also. 

Captain  Bratton  and  a  Goblet  of  Gratitude. — 
Our  veteran  friend  Captain  Bray  ton,  of  the  noble 
steamer  Empire  State,  of  the  Fall  Biver  Line,  has 
just  shown  us  a  splendid  embossed  silver  goblet, 
lined  with  gold,  good  enough  for  an  imperial  mon¬ 
arch  to  drink  out  of — to  the  health  of  all  creation,  if 
he  were  so  benevolently  disposed.  This  goblet  was 
the  spontaneous  and  hearty  gift  of  gratitude  from 
the  colored  crew  of  the  I^pire  State  to  Captain 
Brayton,  for  his  brave  and  generous  protection 
during  the  late  disgraceful,  terrible  riots  in  New- 
York,  when  he  stood  between  them  and  the  deep  | 
peril  of  their  lives,  and  made  his  steamer  their  castle 
of  defense  and  safety.  This  goblet  gift  is  alike  hon¬ 
orable  to  Captain  Brayton  and  the  grateful  givers. 
The  goblet  will  long  remain  a  treasured  memorial  in 
tiic  family  of  Captain  Brayton. 

Valuable  Books  Cheap. — Literary  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  and  those  wishing  to  enrich  their 
libraries  at  a  small  comparative  cost,  will  do  well  to 
call  in  at  the  cheap  Miscellaneous  Book  Store  of 
A.  Lloyd,  No.  Ill  Naasau-street,  New-York,  where 
they  will  find  treasures  of  literature  in  various  de¬ 
partments — historical,  theological,  biographical,  and 
philosophical  Mr.  Lloyd  has  a  fine  assortment  of 
books,  and  will  be  able  to  satisfy  those  who  may 
please  to  call  upon  him. 

Miss  Aikin’b  Seminart  for  Youno  Ladies. — 
We  take  pleasure  in  making  an  emphatic  com¬ 
mendatory  mention  of  Mias  Aikin's  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies,  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Stamford, 
Connecticui,  ninety  minutes'  ride  by  railway 
from  the  city  of  New-York.  We  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  claiming  a  daughter  as  one  of 
the  pupils.  The  seminary  building — a  few  steps 
separate  from  the  large  commmlious  dwelling  and 
dormitory  rooms  for  Miss  Aikin,  her  lady  professors, 
and  the  young  ladies— commands  a  fine  and  extensive 
view  of  Long  Island  Sound,  exerting  an  expanding 
infiuence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
offinring  to  their  lungs  a  most  salubrious  atmosphere 


for  vigorous  itudy  and  healthful  recreation.  Miss 
Aikin  presents  a  well  balanced  programme  for  men¬ 
tal  culture  and  physical  education,  with  rare  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  conduct  young  ladies  through  a  course  of 
intellectual  training,  in  the  various  branches  of  ap¬ 
propriate  knowledge,  in  the  formation  of  female 
character.  The  musical  training,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  in  full  keeping  with  all  the  rest.  For 
all  these  advantages  Miss  Aikin’s  terms  are  quite 
moderate  and  reasonable. 

La  Vie  de  Cesar. — The  Jotirwa/  de  Geneve  con¬ 
tains  the  following  from  a  Paris  correspondent: 
“  *  La  Vie  de  Uiear,  par  Lotiis  Napoleon,’  is  printing 
at  this  moment.  There  can  be  no  further  doubt 
about  it,  and  I  am  in  possession  of  information  from 
the  Imperial  printing-ofiice  to  the  efi'ect  that  a  first 
impression,  consisting  of  100  copies,  has  been  struck 
off,  in  which  the  necei^sary  alterations  are  being  made 
at  this  time.  Workmen  have  been  selected  for  thU 
purpose  who  have  been  employed  in  the  oilice  for 
many  years,  and  they  have  been  told  that  on  the 
slightest  indiscretion  on  their  part  they  will  lose 
their  places.  After  the  printing  of  each  leaf  in 
quarto  every  form  is  secured  with  three  chains  and 
three  locks,  the  keys  of  which  M.  Petitin,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  printing-office,  takes  with  him.  As 
soon  as  the  printing  is  completed  the  sheets  are  taken 
into  the  emperor's  cabinet ;  then  the  collaborateure 
set  to  work  correcting  the  press  or  altering  such 
passages  as  the  emperor  wishes  to  see  redone.  You 
see  that  measures  are  pretty  well  taken  against  any 
information  reaching  foreign  papers — a  subject  of 
great  dread  with  the  author.  'The  work,  it  is  further 
said,  will  appear  in  a  few  months — and  in  two 
editions — one  printed  at  the  Imperial  printing-office, 
the  other  at  Plon.” — The  Reader. 

The  Commerce  or  the  World. — ^The  commerce 
of  the  world  requires  3,600,000  of  able-bodied  men 
I  to  be  constantly  traversing  the  sea ;  of  this  number, 

'  7600  die  every  year.  The  amount  of  property  an¬ 
nually  moved  oil  the  water  is  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thou.sand  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  amount 
lust  by  the  casualties  of  the  sea  averages  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars. 

Railway  Accidents  in  1862. — A  parliamentary 
return  states  that  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1662,  there  were  216  persons  killed  and  fiOO^ureil 
in  consequence  of  railway  accidents,  of  which  24 
deaths  occurred  in  Ireland,  42  in  Scotland,  and  160 
in  England  and  W'ales ;  the  number  of  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  open  in  each  division  respectively  being  1598, 
1777,  and  8176.  During  1861,  when  the  total 
number  of  miles  of  railway  open  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  was  10,833,  the  number  of  lives  lost  by  acci¬ 
dent  was  284,  and  the  number  of  persons  injured 
883.  Of  the  216  deaths  in  1862^  26  passengers  and 
20  servants  of  contractors  or  the  companies  were 
killed  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  and  9  passengers  and  89  servants  from 
want  of  caution  on  their  part ;  49  of  the  remainder 
were  tre.spassers,  including  7  esses  of  suicide. 

Foolscap  Paper. — In  Charles  the  First’s  time  all 
English  paper  bore  in  water  marks  the  royal  arms. 
The  Parliament  under  Cromwell  made  jests  of  this 
law  in  every  conceivable  manner ;  and,  among 
other  indignities  to  the  memory  of  King  Charles,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  royal  arms  be  removed  from 
the  paper,  and  the  “  fool’s  cap  and  bells”  be  sub- 
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Mkated.  These,  in  their  turn,  were  also  remored  I  XIV.’s  court  was  any  thins;  but  an  impediment  to 


when  the  Rump  Parliament  was  prorogued;  but 
paper  of  the  sise  of  the  Parliament  journal  still  bears 
the  name  of  foolscap.” 

A  RICH  fanner's  son.  who  had  been  bred  at  the 
Unirersity,  coming  home  to  visit  his  father  and 
mother,  they  having  one  night  a  couple  of  fowls  for 
supper,  he  told  them  that  by  logic  and  arithmetic 
he  could  prove  those  two  fowls  to  be  three.  “  Well, 
let  us  hear,”  said  the  old  man.  “  Why,  this  is  one,” 
cried  the  scholar ;  “  and  this,”  continued  he,  ”  is 
two ;  two  and  one  you  know  make  three.”  Since 
you  have  made  it  out  so  well,”  answered  the  old 
man,  ”  your  mother  shall  have  the  first  fowl,  I  will 
have  the  second,  and  the  third  you  may  keep  to 
yourself  for  your  great  learning,” 

NanoiraL  Salctatioks. — The  climate  of  E^'pt 
is  feverous,  and  perspiration  is  necessary  to  hemih ; 
hence  the  Egyptian,  meeting  you,  asks:  “How  do 
you  perspire  r”  “  Have  you  eaten?  Is  your  stom¬ 
ach  in  good  order  ?”  asks  the  Chinaman— a  touch¬ 
ing  solicitude,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
nation  of  gourmands.  The  traveling  Hollander  asks 
you  :  “  How  do  you  go  ?”  The  thoughtful,  active 
Hwede  denumds  :  “  Of  what  do  you  think  ?”  The 
Dane,  more  placid,  usee  the  Oerman  expression : 
“  Live  well  ?”  But  the  noeting  of  the  Pole  is  best 
of  all :  *•  Are  you  happy  ?” 

The  Iolzk. — Every  thing  within  us  and  about  us 
shows  that  it  never  was  intended  that  man  should 
be  idle.  Our  own  health  and  comfort,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  those  around  us.  all  require 
that  man  should  labor.  Mind,  body,  soul,  all  alike 
suffer  and  rust  out  bv  idleness ;  the  idler  is  a  source 
of  mental  and  moral  offense  to  everybody  around. 
He  is  a  nuisance  in  the  world,  and  ne^s  abate¬ 
ment  for  the  public  good,  like  any  other  source  of 
pestilence. 

Ceubact,  like  the  fiy  in  tlie  heart  of  an  apple, 
dwells  in  jierpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone  and  is 
confined,  and  dies  in  singularity ;  but  marriage,  like 
the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house,  and  gathers  sweetness 
from  every  flower,  and  labors  and  unites  into  socie¬ 
ties  and  republics,  and  sends  out  colonies,  and  feeds 
the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  their  ruler,  and 
keeps  order,  and  exercisee  many  virtues,  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is  that  state  of 
good  to  which  God  hath  designed  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  world. 

liuE. — Be  avaricious  of  time;  do  not  give  any 
moment  without  receiving  it  in  value ;  only  allow 
the  hours  to  go  from  you  with  as  much  regret  as 
you  give  to  your  gold ;  do  not  allow  a  single  day  to 
pass  without  increasing  the  treasure  of  your  knowl¬ 
edge  and  virtue.  The  use  of  time  is  a  debt  we  con¬ 
tract  from  birth,  and  it  should  only  be  paid  with  the 
interest  that  our  life  has  accumulated. 

A  WOMAN  of  genius,  who  has  the  sagacity  to 
chooce  a  perfectly  true  man  at  her  companion, 
shows  more  of  the  divine  gift  in  so  doing,  than  in 
her  finest  talk  or  her  most  brilliant  work  of  letters  or 
of  art 

MiONAnn,  the  painter,  was  no  less  famous  as  a 
courtier  than  as  an  artist,  Jle  possessed  the  talent  of 
fiaoery  in  a  superlative  degree,  which  in  Louis 


his  advancement.  He  painted  the  grand  roi  ten 
times.  “  Mignard,”  said  the  monarch  one  day,  while 
sitting  for  his  last  portrait,  “you  must  find  me 
grown  very  old  !”  “  Sire,”  replied  the  painter,  “  I 
only  see  a  few  laurels  the  more  round  your  majesty's 
brow.”  Shortly  after  Mignard  entered  the  academy, 
and  was  received  on  the  same  day  professor,  rector, 
director,  and  chancellor. 

What  is  that  which  Adam  never  saw,  never  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  yet  he  gave  two  to  eacli  of  his  children  ? 
— Parents. 

Wht  arc  makers  of  the  Armstrong  gun  the  most 
dishonest  persons  in  her  majesty's  service  ? — Be 
cause  they  rifle  all  the  guns,  forge  all  the  materials, 
and  steel  all  the  gun-breeches. 

Rkprodvctive  Powebs  of  Plants. — In  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  Fuchsia,  or  any  other  plant,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  buds  of  plant*  have  the  power  of  de¬ 
veloping  roots  if  removed  from  the  parent,  and  may 
thus  form  a  completely  independent  structure.  It  is 
by  separating  the  buds,  and  placing  them  in  circum¬ 
stances  favorable  to  their  growth,  that  any  particular 
variety  of  plant  may  be  propagated  more  certainly 
than  by  seeds.  The  limits  which  have  been  set  by  the 
Creator  to  the  duration  of  the  life  of  each  being  that 
exista  at  any  one  time  on  the  surface  of  Uie  globe, 
would  cause  the  earth  to  be  speedily  unpeopled  were 
not  a  compensation  provided  in  the  faculty  of  re¬ 
production,  or  of  the  formation  of  a  new  being  simi¬ 
lar  to  itself,  possessed  by  every  kind  of  plsnt.  This 
power  of  creating,  as  it  were,  a  living  structure,  with 
all  its  wondrous  mechanism,  seems  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  mysterious  than  any  which  we  elsewhere 
witness ;  yet  it  is  not  so  perhaps  in  reality.  Thu 
processes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  during 
the  life  of  each  being,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  existence,  are  no  les.s 
wonderful  and  no  less  removed  from  any  thing  we 
witness  in  the  world  of  dead  matter.  When  the 
tree  unfolds  its  leaves  with  the  returning  warmth  of 
spring,  there  is  as  much  to  interest  and  astonish  in 
the  beautiful  structure  and  important  uses  of  these 
parts  as  there  is  in  the  expansion  of  its  more  gay 
and  variegated  blossoms ;  and  when  it  puis  forth 
new  buds  which  by  their  extension  prolong  its 
branches  over  a  part  of  the  ground  previoutly  un¬ 
shaded  by  its  foliage,  the  process  is  in  itself  as  won¬ 
derful  as  tbe  formation  ot  the  seed  that  is  to  propa 
gate  its  race  in  some  distant  spot. — liibherd*  Gar- 
^tun'  Magatitu. 

Strbxoth  or  CHAEACTEa.— Strength  of  character 
consists  of  two  things — power  of  will  and  power  of 
self-restraint.  It  reiiuires  two  things,  therefore,  fur 
its  existence — strong  fecliugt  and  strong  command 
over  them.  Now  we  all  very  often  mistake  strong 
feelings  for  strong  character.  A  man  who  bears 
all  before  him,  before  whose  frown  domestics  trem¬ 
ble,  and  whose  bursts  of  fury  make  tbe  children  of 
the  household  quake — because  he  has  his  will  obey¬ 
ed  and  his  own  way  in  all  things,  we  call  him  a 
strong  man.  Tbe  truth  is,  that  he  is  the  weak  man ; 
it  is  his  passions  that  are  strong ;  he,  mastered  by 
them,  is  weak.  You  must  measure  the  strength  of 
a  man  by  the  power  of  the  feelings  he  subdues,  not 
by  the  power  of  those  that  subdue  him.  And  hence 
oomposore  is  very  often  the  highest  result  of  strength. 
Did  we  ever  see  a  man  receive  a  flagrant  iqjury,  and 
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then  replr  quietlj  ?  That  is  a  man  spiritually  strong. 
Or  did  we  ever  see  a  man  in  anguish  stand,  as  if 
carved  out  of  solid  rock,  mastering  himself?  Or 
one  bearing  a  hopeless  daily  trial  remain  silent,  and 
never  tell  the  world  what  cankered  his  home  peace  ? 
That  is  strength.  He  who,  with  strong  passions, 
remains  chaste;  he  who,  keenly  sensitive,  with 
manly  powers  of  indignation  in  him,  can  be  pro¬ 
voked  and  yet  restrain  himself  and  forgive — he  is 
the  strong  man,  the  spiritual  hero. 

THE  LILY. 

Si.owLY  out  of  a  summer  grave 
A  pure  white  lily  grew, 

Its  root  was  red  in  the  heart  of  the  dead, 

Its  cup  held  tears  of  dew. 

Blanched  as  white  as  a  first  day's  snow, 

It  sprang  by  a  mossy  stone ; 

An  angel’s  smile  turned  into  a  flower. 

And  it  blossomed  there  alone. 

It  sprang  from  a  maiden's  broken  heart — 

’Twas  the  purest  thing  on  earth  ; 

Yet  its  fibrous  roots  were  deep  in  a  grave, 

And  death  had  given  it  birth. 

It  fed  on  sunshine  and  on  showers, 

It  drank  the  warm,  bright  air ; 

There  was  never  a  flower  at  Edeu’s  gate 
Grew  yet  more  pure  or  fair. 

White  and  pure  as  a  virgin’s  soul, 

Soft  ns  an  angel's  wing. 

It  rose  to  hear  &e  birds  above 
Of  heaven  in  raptures  sing. 

I  could  not  think  but  it  was  a  sign 
Of  happiness  and  rest. 

For  it  seemed  to  whisper  to  us  who  ’re  left : 

“  Your  Alice  is  with  the  blest” 

Likb  and  Existknci. — ^The  mere  lapse  of  years  is 
not  life.  To  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep ;  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  darkness  and  the  light ;  to  pace  round  in 
the  mill  of  habit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  imple¬ 
ment  of  trade — this  is  not  life.  In  all  this  but  a 
poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is 
awakened,  and  the  sanctities  still  slumber  which 
make  it  worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth, 
love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone  can  give  vitality 
to  the  mechanism  of  existence. 

Thk  Latx  Eakthqlakb  at  Manilla. — ^The  follow-  | 
ing  is  from  the  Sbaiia  Tima  Overland  Had  of  the 
21st  of  June :  “  On  the  8d  inst.,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  evening,  a  circumambient  flame  was  seen  to 
arise  from  the  earth  and  gird  the  city  of  Manilla, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  most  terrific  quaking  of  the 
earth  took  place.  It  lasted  scarcely  a  minute,  but 
in  that  short  space  nearly  the  whole  of  lair  Manilla 
has  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  abomi¬ 
nation  of  desolation  has  taken  possession  of  her 
palaces,  lier  temples,  and  her  dwelling-places,  and 
death  and  destruction  have  ridden  triumphantly 
over  the  land.  We  believe  that  upwards  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  have  been  killed,  and  many  thousands  wound¬ 
ed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  or  Co  estimate.  t^caroe- 
ly  an  edifice  hu  escaped  without  dead  or  wounded. 
The  good  priests,  their  choristers  and  sacristans, 
and  the  faithful  who  were  hearing  the  vespers  of 
Corpus  Christi,  have  been  nearly  aU  buried  and  suf¬ 
focated  under  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  other 


churches.  The  only  church  that  has  escaped  whol¬ 
ly  is  San  Augustin,  the  same  that  withstood  the  tre¬ 
mendous  shock  of  1 645.  The  palace,  and  nearly  all 
the  public  and  private  as  well  as  commercial  edi¬ 
fices,  have  either  been  thrown  down  or  shaken  from 
their  foundatioos.  Thank  God !  not  a  single  for¬ 
eigner  has  been  killed,  but  two,  we  bear,  have  been 
seriously  hurt,  though  not  dangerously.  The  Rod¬ 
rigues  property,  left  to  the  British  nation,  and 
where  tlie  Rriti^  Consulate  was,  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins.  We 
must  felicitate  Spain  on  the  conduct  of  her  subjects 
here  of  all  classes  during  this  great  and  sudden 
trial ;  they  acted  admirably.  The  governor  general 
and  the  archbishop  set  a  brilliant  example,  which 
has  been  copied  nearly  by  all,  of  calmness,  forti¬ 
tude,  resignation,  and  energetic  sympathy.  The 
city  is  deserted  nearly,  for  the  edifices  threaten  to 
fall  suddenly,  and  there  may  be  (though  heaven  fore- 
fend  it)  a  repetition.  Before  the  earthquake  took 
place  sulphurous  odors  were  perceived,  rumbling 
like  the  firing  of  ordnance,  and  then  like  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  immense  locomotive  and  train.  The 
flame  that  surrounded  the  city  was  seen  from  the 
bay  to  ascend  toward  the  sky ;  and  another,  a  tripled 
snake  one,  came  from  the  land  over  the  water  to 
the  shipping,  and  threw  them  up  at  least  two  or 
three  feet ;  while  on  shore  the  earth  has  every  where 
sunk  at  least  two  feet.  God  help  us !  we  are  all 
sick  and  nervous,  and  require  all  our  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  to  sustain  us.” 

The  Atlantic  Txlkobaph. — Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
returned  from  England  last  week  in  the  China.  He 
brought  with  him  a  specimen  of  the  new  Atlantic 
cable,  which  is  the  best  submarine  cable  ever  made, 
and  U  far  superior  to  the  one  that  was  first  laid.  It 
is  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  small  copper  wires,  strongly  pressed 
together  till  they  look  ahiiost  like  one,  surrounded 
by  gutta  percha  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  then  by  ten  strong  iron  wires  twisted  rope- 
fashion.  These  wires  are  wrapped  in  the  best  Rus¬ 
sian  hemp.  All  the  materials  are  of  the  first  quali¬ 
ty,  and  a  section  of  the  cable  presents  an  appearance 
of  great  solidity  and  strength,  (ilass,  Elliott  A  Co., 
the  contractors,  have  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  the  cable,  and  will  prosecute  it  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  dispatch.  They  will  receive  about  $8,000, 
000  for  making  and  laying  the  cable,  and  turning  it 
over  in  complete  working  order  to  the  company. 
Glass,  Elliott  A  Co.  have  never  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  entire  practicability  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  as  a  scientific  undertaking  and 
a  commercial  venture,  and  illustrate  their  faith  by 
accepting  a  large  part  of  their  pay  in  stock.  The 
entire  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  expedition 
is  devolved  upon  Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.  It  is  thought 
that  they  will  try  to  charter  the  Great  Eastern, 
which  could  easily  carry  the  cable,  and  would  ride 
over  the  waves  with  the  desirable  steadiness.  The 
distance  between  the  two  coasts  is  about  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty  nautical  miles,  but  Glass,  Elliott 
A  Co.  will  make  two  thousand  miles  of  the  cable. 
The  laying  is  to  be  done  in  June,  July,  or  August, 
of  1864. 

PfiAViNo  Genekals. — General  Meade  is  a  man  of 
earnest  piety.  While  this  is  not  an  inseparable 
concomitant  of  good  generalship,  it  is  a  quality  not 
to  be  despised.  Th^  have  been  great  captains 
who  did  not  believe  in  God ;  but  we  can  hardly  re- 
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call  an  instance  in  which  the  leader  of  an  army  be  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles ;  and  the  entire  cost, 
whose  mission  it  was  to  defend  liberty,  was  not  as  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  including  the  laying,  sta- 
derout  as  brave.  Cromwell  was  a  “  praying  man.”  tion  accommodation,  and  the  necessary  apparatus 
Bo  Wat  William  Tell.  So  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  pumping-engines,  will  be  about  JC65,IX>0.  The 
So  was  Washington.  Among  generals  of  lesser  re-  whole  route  has  been  carefully  examined  and  defi- 
nown,  piety  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  valor,  nitely  determined,  and  from  the  active  incasures 
Havelock  was  at  once  the  hero  of  the  Indian  Re-  taken  by  the  contractors  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bedion  and  the  idol  of  a  Christian  church.  Stone-  tubes  and  engines,  the  directors  hope  to  commence 
wall  Jackson  divided  his  time  between  the  labors  laying  the  line  at  an  early  date.  A  considerable 
of  the  camp  and  the  exercises  of  the  Sunday -school  portion  of  the  further  issue  of  shares  has  been  taken 
and  prayer-meeting.  The  virtues  of  the  Christian  up  by  the  original  proprietors  and  the  contractors, 
rivaM  the  genius  of  the  soldier  in  our  own  gal-  and  the  remainder  has  been  allotted  among  seventy- 
lant  Mitchell. — Albany  Journal  six  new  shareholders. 

IwnrsniAL  Sciknck. — It  is  to  industrial  science  Tux  Coxi,  Prospect. — Sir  William  Armstrong's 
we  most  look,  not  as  the  sole  means,  undoubtedly,  inaugural  address  (before  the  British  Association) 
but  as  an  indispensable  means  toward  the  develop-  was  by  no  means  open  to  the  charge  of  taking  coals 
ment  of  a  higher  civilisation.  There  is  a  slavery  to  Newcastle.  On  the  contrary,  it  undermined  the 
which  we  all  understand,  which  we  all  denounce,  future  hopes  of  Newcastle  in  coals  as  much  as  the 
which  we  all  seek  to  do  away  with — that  of  man  to  coal-miners  themselves  undermines  its  soil.  He 
man.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  servitude,  less  I  said  that  England  was  now  raising  86,000,000  tons 
bitter,  indeed,  because  not  created  by  the  tyranny  yearly,  and  that  recently  the  yearly  rate  of  inertru^e 
of  man  but  of  circumstances — the  servitude  of  those  had  been  2,750,000  tons  per  year.  If  the  increase 
whose  whole  existence,  from  dawn  to  darkness,  from  were  now  forever  to  cease,  and  the  coal-income  to  be 
youth  to  age,  is  an  incessant  struggle  to  supply  their  henceforth  only  86,000,000  tons,  the  English  stock 
daily  wants.  What  is  the  first  step  to  ruse  these  would  be  exhausted  to  the  depth  of  4000  feet  in  030 
—even  now  they  are  not  few — to  a  better  and  years ;  but  if  the  increase  of  2f  millions  annually 
sounder  position?  Law  can  do  nothing;  charity  were  to  continue  it  would  be  exhausted  in  only  212 
can  only  do  what  is  worse  than  nothing.  What  years.  Moreover,  he  scarcely  thought  that  at  pres- 
they  ne^  is  to  have  a  portion  of  their  drudgery  entthe  coal  could  be  worked  so  deep  as  4000  feet, 
taken  off  their  hands — to  have  slaves  to  do  their  The  bottom  of  Monkwearmouth  colliery  (only  180<) 
work  for  them — not  human  slaves — God  forbid  1 —  feet  deep)  shows  a  temperature  of  84  degrees,  and  a 
but  to  summon  to  their  aid  those  hidden  powers  of  degree  rises  for  every  60  feet  of  depth.  This  would 
nature  which  it  has  pleased  our  Maker  to  subject  to  give  120  degrees  for  the  depth  of  4000  feet — a 
the  control  of  man’s  intelligence  and  will.  T'hat  is  dreadfully  hot  climate  to  mine  in,  and  most  ex- 
the  first  condition  of  genuine  social  progress. — Lord  hausting  to  the  strength. 

Slanioy  at  Liverpool  On  the  s’bole.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  thought  that  in 

a  century  or  two  the  United  States,  which  possess 

Tbr  Prktmatic  Dispatch. — The  report  to  be  pre-  coal -ficids  Uiirty-six  times  as  extentive  as  ours,  will 
sented  on  this  Saturday,  to  the  third  ordinary  gen-  supply  the  world  with  coal ;  but  the  meeting  was  not 
eral  meeting  of  the  company,  having  referred  to  the  apparently  depressed  by  this  prospect  for  their  pos- 
removal  of  the  experimental  tube  and  machinery  terity,  probably  thinking  that  something  might  turn 
from  Battersea,  and  its  having  been  laid  under-  up,  even  for  Newcastle,  as  good  as  coal  itself.  Sir 
ground  from  the  Euston  Station  of  the  London  and  W.  Armstrong  then  discussed  also  the  source  of  coal 
North-Western  Company  to  the  district  post  office  in  the  sun’s  beat,  and  gave  a  very  striking  picture 
in  Eversholt-etreet,  a  length  of  six  hundred  yards,  of  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  solar  *‘  willow  leaves,”  which  are 
states  that  on  the  20th  of  February  last  the  post-  each  one  thousand  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred 
office  authorities  discontinued  their  street  convey-  in  breadth,  and,  says  Sir  William,  “(lerliape  organ 
ances,  and  intrusted  the  company  with  the  trans-  isms.”  Wc  hope  not ;  crowds  of  involved,  bright, 
mission  of  the  mails,  and  that  the  service  of  the  dis-  hot  caterpillars  creeping  over  each  other,  each  one 
trict  had  since  been  entirely  performed  by  the  com-  hundred  thourand  square  miles  in  area,  are  not  a 
pany.  'Thirty  trains  per  diem  (Sundays  excepted)  pleasant  (or  very  probable)  idea;  but  Sir  W.  Arm- 
have  been  dispatched,  with  perfect  regularity,  and  strong's  speech  was  the  ablest  and  far  the  most  pop- 
upward  of  four  thousand  trains  have  run  without  ular  of  recent  years. — London  paper, 
impediment  or  delay.  The  time  occupied  in  the 

transmission  has  not  exceeded  seventy  seconds.  The  Perils  or  Mountain  AscEirrs. — A  letter 
The  daily  cost  of  working  has  averaged  £1  4r.  fid. ;  from  Viege,  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  (Switzerland,) 
and  five  times  the  number  of  trains  could  have  been  states  that  as  two  English  gentlemen  (whose  names 
conveyed  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  ex-  are  not  given)  were  last  week  crossing  a  dangerous 
pense.  Confirmed  in  their  views  by  this  result,  the  pass  of  the  tampion  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Flet- 
directors  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  schhom,  actompaiiied  by  two  guides,  one  of  the 
last  general  meeting,  by  the  issue  of  a  capital  suffi-  latter  fell  into  a  deep  crevice.  The  gentlemen  ini- 
cient  to  enable  the  company  to  lay  a  main  line  of  tube,  mediately  sent  the  other  guide  to  Saas,  a  distance  of 
fifty-four  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  necessary  sta-  about  three  leagues,  to  fetch  ropes  for  the  purpose 
dons,  appliances,  and  machinery,  from  the  Euston  of  extricating  the  poor  fellow,  who  recovered  suf- 
station  to  the  General  Post-office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-  ficicntly  from  the  effects  of  his  fall  to  speak  to  the 
Grand,  and  forward  to  Gresham-strcct.  This  cap-  Englishmen  several  times  during  the  other  guide’s 
ital  having  been  subscribed,  the  directors  entcr^  absence.  Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  crevice  and 
into  contracts  with  Mr.  Barrow,  of  Stavely ;  Messrs,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  nine  hours  elapsed  before 
James  Watt  A.  Co.,  and  Messrs.  John  Aird  A  Son —  the  man  was  drawn  to  the  surface,  and  he  expired 
the  gentlemen  who  constructed  the  original  work,  from  exhaustion  a  few  minutes  afterwards. — Gal 
— for  its  completion.  The  length  of  this  tube  will  ie/nani. 
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SeiKNCR  Will  Sitoarkd. — Science  begina  reaping 
its  annual  harvest  before  the  fanners  have  done. 
The  British  Association  met  at  Newcastle  on  Wed- 
needaj,  and  owing  to  the  popularity  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  who  is  tlie  president  of  the  year,  two 
thousand  new  members  were  enrolled  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  two  thousand  annual  subscriptions  annexed. 
Besides  the  sectional  papers  and  discussions  there 
are  to_  be  much  more  important  amusements.  To¬ 
day  there  will  be  a  trip  to  Sunderland,  where  adven¬ 
turers  may  descend  the  Monkweannouth  colliery, 
eighteen  hundred  feet  deep.  On  Monday  Mr.  Cox- 
well  and  Mr.  Glaisherure  to  make  a  scientific  ascent, 
and  we  trust,  also,  unlike  the  unfortunate  man  at 
Nottingham,  a  scientific  de.scent,  and  Mr.  Glaishcr 
is  to  lecture  on  bis  own  achievement  on  Tuesday 
evening.  On  Wednesday  next  Sir  William  Arm¬ 
strong  will  shoot  off  12-pounder  breech-loading  and 
shunt  guns  for  the  amusement  of  the  association, 
and  to  illustrate  the  highly  destructive  powers  of 
his  time  and  percussion  segment  shell.  Balls,  con¬ 
certs,  and  entertainments  of  every  description  arc 
to  be  crowned  with  a  regatts,  in  which  Green,  the 
Australian  champion,  Kelly,  the  champion  of  the 
Tyne,  and  Chambers,  the  champion  of  the  Thames, 
are  to  measure  their  skill.  So  the  science  will  be 
well  sugared,  and  the  sugar  may  prove,  perhaps,  as 
nutritious  as  the  science. — Examiner. 

FATE  AT  THE  HELM. 

Oil !  let  no  tear  drop  dim  thine  eye 
When  stormy  tempi'sts  blow  ; 

The  Fate  that  guards  our  peaceful  home 
Doth  steer  where'er  I  go ; 

Till  Fate  hath  piped  all  bands  aloR, 

Small  danger  there  can  be ; 

I’m  safe  amid  the  storm,  my  girl. 

As  when  at  home  with  thee. 

So  let  the  wild  wind  pour  its  blast. 

And  lash  the  roaring  sea ; 

I  m  safe  amid  thewtorni.  my  girl. 

As  when  at  home  with  thee. 

It  oft  hath  been  my  lot  to  brave 
The  tempest  in  its  might ; 

But  they  who  trust  are  stronger  armed 
Than  warrior  armed  for  figlit ; 

A  sailor's  courage  mounts,  as  mount 
The  strong  waves  from  their  bed ; 

He  fearless  braves  the  wildest  storm. 

Though  seas  dash  o’er  his  head. 

So  let  the  wild  wind  pour  its  blast. 

And  lash  the  roaring  sea ; 

I'm  safe  amid  the  storm,  my  girl. 

As  when  at  home  with  thee. 

’Tis  trus  the  deep  may  be  niy  bed, 

The  billows  rock  my  breast. 

But  if  with  thee  1  may  not  be. 

What  matter  where  I  rest? 

If  He  above  hath  willed  my  grave 
To  be  on  holy  ground. 

The  ocean  shall  respect  my  form, 

And  haniilesH  roll  around. 

8o  let  the  wild  wind  pour  its  blast. 

And  lash  the  roaring  sea ; 

I'm  safe  amid  the  storm,  my  girl. 

As  when  at  home  with  thee. 

J.  W.  Thirl  WALL. 

Drim  AND  Diseases. — There  is  no  trutli  more 
firmly  established  among  medical  men  than  that  dis 


eases  follow  fashion  as  much  as  bonnets  do.  When 
thin  shoes  prevail,  consumption  is  the  prevailing 
epidemic  with  females  in  every  fashionable  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  country.  When  low-neck  dresses  are  in 
the  ascendant,  sore  throat  and  quinsy  are  the  raging 
maladies.  When  bustles  ”  and  “  bishops  ”  make 
their  appearance,  spinal  affections  become  “  the 
ton.”  The  reign  of  corsets  is  denoted  by  collapsed 
lungs,  dyspepsia,  and  a  general  derangei^ent  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Indeed,  so  intimately  are  dre^s 
and  diseases  connected,  that  a  doctor  says  that  all 
he  needs  to  determine  what  a  m^ority  of  the  wo¬ 
men  are  dying  of,  is  to  have  an  inventory  of  their 
wardrobe  handed  to  him. 

CcRiocs  Phenomenon. — A  curious 'phenomenon 
was  observed  in  llarray  on  Wednesday  last.  In  the 
forenoon,  and  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  when  the  sun  wa.s 
shining  liright,  the  half-moon  was  as  distinctly  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  north-west  as  if  it  had  wanted  an  hour  of 
dawn.  The  moon  had  by  no  means  that  dim,  faint, 
wasted  appearance  which  she  presents  when  seen  by 
day,  but  she  seemed  absolutely  to  be  shining  in  sil¬ 
ver  radiance.  Although  the  sky  appeared  beauti¬ 
fully  clear,  there  might,  in  all  likelihood,  be  some 
peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere  which  gave  the  moon 
such  unusual  distinctness  in  daylight. — Orkney 
Herald. 

SiNocLAR  Case  or  Reanimation. — An  interesting 
fact  in  a  iihysiological  point  of  view  has  just  taken 
place  at  Kenexew,  in  the  palatinate  of  Plock.  A 
detachment  of  one  hundred  Cossacks  had  just  in¬ 
vaded  the  village,  and  were  preparing  to  pillage  the 
chateau.  At  the  same  time  Mme.  Wiwersk^  wife 
of  an  ex-colonel  of  the  Polish  army,  and  mother-in- 
law  of  the  proprietor,  M.  Wosinoki,  was  apparent¬ 
ly  about  to  breathe  her  lost,  and  the  family,  with 
the  death  wax-light  in  their  hands,  surrounded  her 
bed.  At  the  cry  of  the  Coeaacks,  who  had  come  to 
lay  hold  of  her  son-in-law,  the  dying  woman  sat  up. 
then  got  out  of  bed,  and  with  the  most  perfect  pres¬ 
ence  of  mmd  gave  such  orders  os  were  necessary  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  The  danger  to  which  her 
children  were  exposed  reanimated  her  departing 
spirit.  She  is  still  alive,  but  has  frequent  hystericM 
attacks. 

An  English  judge  being  asked  what  contributed 
most  to  success  at  ^e  bar,  replied :  ”  Some  sneoeed 
by  great  talent,  some  by  a  miracle,  but  the  miyority 
by  commencing  without  a  shilling.” 

Modesty. — Unaffected  modesty  is  the  sweetest 
charm  of  female  excellence — the  richest  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  their  honor. 

Lord  Erseine  once  reproved  a  brutal  fellow  for 
shamefully  beating  a  horse.  “Why,”  said  the  fel¬ 
low,  ”  it’s  my  own.  Mayn’t  I  use  it  as  I  please 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  diidiarged  a  fresh  shower  of 
blows  on  the  raw  back  of  his  beast.  Lord  Erskine, 
with  a  stout  walking-stick,  basted  the  shoulders  of 
the  cowardly  offender,  who,  quite  cowed,  asked 
what  business  he  had  to  touch  him  with  the  stick. 
“  Why,”  replied  Lord  Erskine,  “  the  stick’s  my 
own ;  mayn’t  I  use  it  as  I  please  ?” 

’Tfs  the  fancy,  not  the  rca*on  of  things,  that 
makes  us  so  uneasy.  It  is  not  the  place  nor  the 
iHiudition,  but  the  mind  alone,  that  can  make  us 
happy  or  miserable. 
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SOMEBODY’S  CONFESSION. 

If  I’d  a  hundred  hearts,  I  fear 
Not  one  with  me  would  stay ; 

For  beauty  such  attraction  hath, 

They’d  all  be  charmed  away ; 

The  piercing  glance  of  each  dark  eye 
Would  lessen  still  my  store. 

And  every  melting  eye  of  blue 
W ould  make  one  truant  more. 

Sweet  Indies  fair,  who  list  to  me. 

My  crime  you  can’t  forgive  ; 

Ah  !  constant  I  have  never  been, 

And  may  not  whilst  I  live ; 

And  yet  such  tender  breasts  might  frame 
Excuse  on  me  to  fall, 

And  grant  some  pity  with  the  blame 
To  him  who  loves  you  all. 

Then  have  you  all  so  constant  been, 

That  faithless  I  alone ; 

And  will  those  lovely,  loving  lip'<, 

All  roving  thought  disown  f 

I  dare  not  doubt — what  mortal  dare, 

Though  ye  deceive  the  while  ? 

Such  charms  might  wake  a  buried  world. 
And  all  the  saints  beguile. 

J.  W.  Tbirlwall. 

Modkrx  Novels. — Carlyle’s  characterization  of 
modern  novels  is  odd  but  appropriate,  lie  calls 
them  “tales  of  adventures  which  did  not  occur  in 
creation,  but  only  ia  the  wa.stc  chambers  (to  be  let 
unfurnished)  of  certain  human  heads,  and  which 
are  part  and  parcel  only  of  tlic  sum  of  nothings ; 
which,  nevertheless,  obtain  some  temporary  remem¬ 
brance,  and  lodge  extensively,  at  this  epoch  of  the 
world,  in  similar  still  more  unfurnished  chambers." 

Overwork. — The  majority  of  the  fatal  diseases 
arising  from  overwork  are  now  discovered.  Give  a 
human  being  overwork  and  deficient  food,  and  he  is 
the  victim  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Give  him 
overwork  and  bad  air  and  bad  food,  and  he  is  the 
victim  of  typhus.  Give  him  overwork  and  bad  air, 
and  he  is  the  victim  of  consumpiion.  Give  him 
over  mental  work,  with  whatever  air  and  whatever 
food,  and  he  is  the  victim  of  brain  disease,  and  of 
one  or  other  of  its  sequences— insanity,  paralysis, 
premature  death  in  any  case,  death  by  suicide  not 
unfreqnently.  Give  him  overwork  purely  ph3rsical, 
with  air,  with  food,  and  the  laboring  heart,  trying 
to  keep  up  against  its  weariness,  succumbs. 

Thi  following  pithy  story  is  told  of  Hallam  and 
Rogers:  “  How  do  you  do,  Uallam?"  said  the  poet. 
“  Do  what  ?"  said  the  other.  “  Why,  how  do  you 
find  yourself?”  “  I  never  lose  myself.”  “  Well, 
how  have  you  been?"  “  Been  where  ?”  “  Pshaw ! 

How  do  you  feel  1”  “  Feel  me  and  see.”  “  Good 
morning,  Hallam.”  “  It's  not  a  good  morning.” 
Rogers  conkl  say  no  more. 

There  is  gold  and  silver  enough  in  Nevada  to  pay 
all  the  war  ^bt,  if  it  should  amount  to  two  thousand 
millioBS  of  dollars.  There  is  silver  enough  to  give 
each  soldier  after  the  dose  of  the  war  a  musket  of 
silver  instead  of  one  of  iron,  and  to  plate  our  moni¬ 
tors  with  diver  thicker  than  they  were  ever  plated 
wHb  iron.  In  California  the  mines  may  finally  be¬ 
come  exhausted  and  less  valuable,  but  in  Nevada 
there  are  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  deeper  the 
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mines  are  explored  the  richer  they  get.  Such  a 
prize  of  wealth  never  was  a  matter  of  contest  on 
earth  before. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  take  for  wanted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dis¬ 
course,  but  to  wei^  and  consider. 

The  Diamond  Market. — The  Indrpmdeni's  com¬ 
mercial  article  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the 
diamond  market  in  this  city : 

“  Our  diamond  dealers  say  they  have  not  done  a 
larger  or  more  profitable  business  than  during  the 
|)a8t  two  years,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult,  from  the 
very  nature  of  this  most  concenirated  form  of  all 
earthly  wealth,  to  arrive  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
at  the  aggregate  value  of  tlie  importation  of  dia¬ 
monds  into  the  country,  for  they  are  so  eauiy  smug¬ 
gled,  that  even  the  very  low  duly  of  five  per  cent, 
on  unset  precious  stones  does  not  prevent  their  sur¬ 
reptitious  introduction  into  the  country.  A  few  days 
since  a  diamond  merchant  entered  at  the  custom 
house  a  single  brilliant,  which  was  invoiced  in  Paris 
at  forty  thousand  francs — the  cost  of  which,  alter 
paying  the  duty  of  five  per  cent ,  would  be  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  The  duty  on  diamonds  is 
so  small  that  there  is  hardly  a  temptation  to  smuggle 
them,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  precious  stones 
imported  here  doubtless  come  in  free  of  duty.  The 
custom  house  liooks  exhibit  but  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  diamond  entries ;  but  the  importations  of  the 
past  two  years  through  the  custom  house  show  a 
considerable  increase  over  any  previous  year.  The 
total  amount  of  gems  and  precious  stones,  not  set, 
entered  at  our  custom  house  in  1861,  was  but  $46,- 
613,  while  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
it  has  been  $97,240,  and  in  1862  it  was  $188,821. 
So  that  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  diamonds  increased  fourfold  on  the  previous 
year,  and  the  third  year  bids  fair  to  double  on  that. 
We  doubt  if  there  have  been  any  diamonds  or  unset 
gems  imported  into  the  Confederate  States  since  the 
rebellion  commenced.” 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Apartments  at  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle. — A  noble  suit  of  apartments  is  being 
prepared  and  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence  in 
the  York  Tower,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  castle,  facing  the  “  Long  Walk,”  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  VVales  when  residing  at  Windsor.  In 
addition  to  these,  other  apartments  are  being  fitted 
up  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  “  Keep,”  to  be  used 
by  the  prince,  it  is  stated,  as  governor  of  the  Round 
Tower.  Here,  in  the  olden  times,'  the  governor  of 
the  castle  resided,  the  “  Keep  ”  being  provided  with 
an  extensive  armory,  but  of  late  years  the  various 
chambers  have  been  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  equerries  and  visitors  to  her  majesty.  The 
apartments  now  alluded  to  face  the  lower  ward  of 
the  castle.  Within  the  “Keep"  of  the  fortrea-', 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  Earls  of  Burrey 
and  lAiuderdalc  were  immured  as  state  prisoners  at 
different  times.  There  are,  it  is  understood,  several 
privileges  attached  to  the  position  alhidcd  to  above, 
and  among  these  are,  we  believe,  the  right  of  visit¬ 
ing  and  residing  in  the  “  Tower  ”  without  an  express 
invitation  from  the  queen,  and  of  hoisting  the 
“  Union  Jack  ”  over  tlic  “  Keep,"  the  royal  standard 
being,  of  course,  reserved  only  for  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign. — Timet. 
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